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A Drafting Job GUARANTEED 
paying 50% more than you earn today 
— or not a penny of cost! 

Now, at a cost you can afford, on terms of only 
$6 per month, you can actually BUY a fine 
Drafting position and a substantial increase in 
pay. A million -dollar institution guarantees 
both — the training, then the employment. 
Under money-back penalty. 

This agreement brings you your SECOND 
CHANCE. To repair a neglected education, to 
specialize, to change to a line where you can get 
ahead more rapidly. Read it, and investigate it ! 

The American School 

Chartered 30 years as an EDUCATIONAL in- 
stitution and like the best resident schools and 
colleges, conducted NOT FOR PROFIT. We 
offer complete, thorough up-to-date instruc- 
tion, built by 200 leading Educators, Engi- 

t , yet simplified for 

rith only .common 

we are the first in the 
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need of giving a COM- 
iERVICE to ambitious men 
:g, flus employment. Which 
O C MILLER taKes you as you are, supplies the 
Director Elteosion Work equipment you lack, and lands you 
in the better job you seek. Without 
risk to youl 


I 1 prove you can learn at 
I I home, in your spare time! 

y You will never have a more seri- 
ous personal problem than decid- 
ing your future life-work — so we 
merely urge you to LOOK INTO 
Drafting. See how you like it, see if you learn as 
readily as most men do, get the facts about the op- 
portunities, the salaries paid, the jobs open, the 
chances for promotion. _ 

This is why, on receipt 
of your name, we will 
send you the first three 
lessons of our Drafting 
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Amazingly New Method 

T he whole world of electricity is open to the Coyne trained Elec- 

trical man. Come to Chicago — the Electrical Center of the World, Get 

your training at Coyne — the school of practical electricity. Coyne trains you in all branches 
of electricity. We do not offer a number of individual courses — we give you just one Complmte 
course so that you will be a Practical Electrician capable of commanding big pay. Let ordinary- 
electricians do the small jobs. You can become a Trained Electrician and get the big money in 
any branch of electricity if you seize this chance to come to Coyne. Opportunities unlimited. 


Mail this Coupon Now for FREE Book! 


Great Outlay oS Electrical 
Apparatus 

You are trained on great outlay of electrical 
apparatus, in 12 short weeks. Everything 
from door bells to power plants. You work on 
Circuits, Housewiring, D. C., A. C., Armature 
and Stator Winding, Drafting, Auto, Truck and 
Tractor Electricity, Battery Building and Re- 
pairing and Radio — everylliing to make you a 
trained man ready to step right into a position 
leading to salaries of $50.00 a week and up, or 
you can open up your own shop and become 
independent. 

Earn while you learn! 


Coyne Trains You tor Lite 

We furnish every student with a Life Scholar- 
ship which enables you to stay as long as you 
want or come back for further training at any 
time without charge. We also give you em- 
ployment service after graduation. And if you 
need part time employment, and will write us, 
we will help you obtain it. 

Hundreds of Coyne graduates are making big 
money as Practical Electricians. You can do 
the same if you get started at once. The elec- 
trical industry is crying for trained men— don’t 
pass up a,.chance to train for big paying jobs! 

We help-many etudente to eecare Jobe to ertm 
a good part of their expeneee while learning. 


Not a Correspondence School 

ELECTRICAL 

SCHOOL 

H. C Lewis, President, Dept. 38*02 

SOO So. Paulina Street, Gldcago 


COYNE 


Coyne Electrical School, H. C. Lewis, Pres. 

Dept. 38-oa 500 So. Panliaa St., Chicago, ni. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obli^tion fiend me yoor big free catalog 
and all details of Free Employment Service. Kadio, Aeroplane and 
Automotive Electrical Conreefi and how many **eam while learn- 
ing.** I onderstaad 1 will not be bothered by any sales man. 


Nome - .................... 

Address. ............ ... 
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Made $185 in 
Three Weeks* 
Spare Time 

I have met with 
continiicHl sue- 
ceas . For 1 nstance. 
recently I realized 
aprotlt of $185 In 
tlm« ww'ks for 
spare time work. 
I chanre $1.50 an 
hour Right now I am making 
more money in my spare time 
than I am makinglnmyregular 
job. I have been making good 
money almost from the time I 
enrolled. I am going to give up 
my present position and open a 
Radm shop. The N. R. I. has 
put me on the solid road to suc- 
cess. — Peter J- Dunn. 901 N. 
Monroe St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Made $588 

In One Month [ ^^1 

Th'> training I 
received from you \ Jl 
has done me a v 
world of good. 

Some time ago. 
during one of our 
busy months, I ^ 

made .$.588. lam ^ 

servicing all makes of Bamo r^ 
ceivlng sets. I haven t found 
anything so far that I could not 
handle alone. My boss Is highly 

S leased with my work since I 
ave been able to handle our 
entire output <)f seta here alone. 
Herbert Reew, 2215 South £ 
Street. Elwood. Indiana. 


Earns Price of Course In 
One Week’s Spare Time 

I have been so busy with Radio 
work that I have not had time 
to study. The other week, In 
spare time, 1 earned enough to 
pay for my course. 1 have more 
work than I can do. Recently I 
m^e enough money in one 
month's spare time to pay for a 
$.375 beautiful console all-eleo- 
tile Radio. When I enrolled I 
did not know the difference be- 
tween a rheostat and a coil. 
Now I am making all kinds of 
money. — Earle Cummings. 18 


you are earning a penny less than $50 a week, 
send for my book of information on the opportunities 
in Radio. It’s FREE. Clip the coupon XOW. A 
flood of gold is pouring into this new business, creating 
hundreds of big pay jobs. Why go along at $25, $30 
or $45 a week when the good jobs in Radio pay $50, 
$75, and up to $250 a week. My book, “Rich Rewards 
in Rjidio,” gives full information on these big jobs and 
explains how you can quickly become a Radio Expert 
through my easy, practical, home-study training. 

SALARIES OF $50 TO $250 A 
WEEK NOT UNUSUAL 

Get into this live-wdre profession of quick success. Radio needs 
trained men. The amazing growth of the Radio business has 
astounded the world. In a few short years three hundred thousand 
jobs have been created. And the biggest growth of Radio is still 
to come. That’s why salaries of $50 to $250 a week are not un- 
usual. Radio simply hasn’t got nearly the number of thoroughly 
trained men it ne^s. Study Radio and after only a short time 
land yourself a REAL job with a REAL future. 

YOU CAN LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 
IN SPARE TIME 

Hundreds of N. R. I, trained men are today making big money — 
holding down big jobs — in the Radio field. Men just like you — 
their only advantage is training. You, too, can become a Radio 
Expert just as they did by our new practical methods. Our 
tested, clear training, makes it easy for you to learn. You can 
stay home, hold your job, and learn quickly in your spare time. 
Lack of education or experience are no drawbacks. You can 
read and write. That’s enough. 

MANY EARN $15. $20. $30 WEEKLY 
ON THE SIDE WHILE LEARNING 

My Radio course is the famous course “that paj^s for itself.** I teach 
you to begin making money almost the day you enroll. My 
new practical method makes this possible. I give you SIX 
BIG OUTFITS of Radio parts with my course. You are taught to 
build practically every type of receiving set known. M. E. Sullivan, 
412 73rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes, “I made $720 while studying.’* 
Earle Cummings, 18 Webster Street, Haverhill, Mass.: “I made ^75 
In one month.” G. W. Page, 1807 2l8t Ave., Nashville, Tcnn.: “I 
picked up $935 In my spare time while studying.” 

YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

”ru give you Just the training you need to get Into the Radio business. 
My course fits you for all lines — manufacturing, selling, servicing 
sets, in business for yourself, operating on board ship or In a broad- 
casting station — and many others. I back up my training with a signed 
agreement to refund every penny of your monev if, after completion, 
you are not satisfied with the course 1 give you. 

ACT NOW— 

64-Page Book Is FREE 

Send for this big book of Radio in- 
formation. It won’t cost you a penny. 

It has put hundreds of fellows on the 
road to bigger pay and succ^. Get 
it. Investigate. See what Radio has 
to offer you, and how my Employment 
Department helps you get into Radio 
after you graduate. Clip or tear out 
the coupon and mail it RIGHT NOW. 

J. R. SMITH, President 

Dept. 3A2 

National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 
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J. £• SMITH, President 

Dept. 3A2, National Radio Institute' 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: Kindly send me your big book, “Rich 
Rewards in Radio,” giving information on the big-money 
opportunities in Radio and your practical method of teach- 
ing with six big Outfits. I understand this book Is free 
and that this places me under no obligation whatever. 

Name Age 

Address 
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“ I wish we had more men like him ” 


“I’ve given him two promotions in the last year and he’s made good each time. 

“I always feel safe in moving him up because I know that he’s preparing himself 
to handle bigger work. 

“The International Correspondence Schools keep me advised on the progress he 
IS making and I’ve encouraged him to keep on. His spare-time studying certainly 
has made him a valuable man to this firm.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Every mail brings letters from students of the 
International Correspondence Schools telling of in- 
creases in salary due to spare-time study. 

“At the time I started my I. C. S. course I was 
•working in a paper mill,” writes A. J. Hutchins, 
Chief Draftsman of the American Strawboard Co- 

“Before I had completed the course I was called 
upon to make drawings in one of the company’s 
largest mills and was appointed Superintendent of 
Construction at a 300 per cent increase in salary.” 

Jesse G. Vincent was a toolmaker before he en- 
rolled with the I. C. S. He is now Vice-president 
of the Packard Motor Car Company. Walter 
Chrysler, President of the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion, is also a former I. C. S. student 

An I. C. S. course enabled Fred W. Southworth 
to leave a poorly paying job that he had held for 
twenty years and get a position as a salesman. In 
six months he also had increased his salary more 
than 300 per cent 

George A. Grieble was a stone cutter earning 
$15 a week when he enrolled with the I. C. S. He 
now has his own engineering business in Cleveland 
and his income is “between $10,000 and $15,000 a 
year.” 

If the I. C. S. can help these men to get out of 


the rut_ and make good, it can help you too. If it 
can raise the salaries of other men, it can raise 
yours! At least find out how. 

Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
*‘The Universal University** 

Box 7143-B, Scranton. Penna. 

Without cost or obllKation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “Who Wins and Why/* and full particulars about the subject 
before which 1 have marked X in the Ust below: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
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LJ Cost Accounting □ Civil Service 
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□ Spanish □ French □ High School Subjects 

□ Salesmanship □ Illustrating □ Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
□ Electrical Engineering nArchltect 

□ Electric Lighting n Architects' Blueprints 

□ Mechanical Engineer □ Contractor and Builder 

□ Mechanical Draftsman □ Architectural Draftsman 

□ Machine Shop Practice n Concrete Builder 

□ Railroad Positions □ Structural Engineer 

□ Cas Engine Operating □ Chemistry Q Pharmacy 

□ Civil Engineer □ Automobile Work 

□ Surveying and Mapping □ Airplane Engines 

□ Metallurgy and Mining D Agriculture □ Navigaticn 

□ Steam Engineering □iCsthematlcf □ Radio 
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AMAZING THINKING 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



HERE is little doubt that one of the most 
remarkable devices — as a matter of fact the 
most improbable device — that ever appeared on 
this planet, is the human brain in its capacity 
to think. While it is my opinion that prac- 
tically all living creatures of every description 
do some sort of thinking, in the human species, we find the 
phenomenon of thinking on a rather high plane. Or so it 
would seem to us. To the visitor from Mars it might appear 
ludicrous. 

Dogs, horses and other animals undoubtedly think, and 
many examples can be cited to show that they do. Yet, 
lower forms of animal life also think, the difference being 
only in the matter of degree. The, to us, important organized 
phenomenon which we unthinkingly call thinking is higher 
when assigned to the vertebrate class. A dog, in many re- 
spects, can think just as well and as fast as the htiman being 
on certain simple problems. The simpler the problem, the 
better is the dog’s thinking. 

There is, of course, a vast difference between thinking and 
reasoning. It may be said that a dog or horse cannot reason 
to any large extent, although he can and does reason on 
simple matters. When a dog or cat is taken away from 
home, it finds its way back without much trouble. This 
going back home is a form of reasoning, and must not be 
called instinct, any more than it is instinct when a human 
being goes home or goes to the house of a friend. The 
reasoning here is perhaps subconscious. Dogs can he trained 
to open doors, to bring their masters’ slippers and perform 
other u.seful work in which a certain amount of rea.soning — 
admittedly slight — is required, but I insist that it is reason- 
ing, although on a low plane. 

When we come to the in.scct world, such as ants, we cer- 
tainly find a very high order of thinking and a relatively 
high order of reasoning. The processes involved with ants 
or bees in thinking and reasoning are probably similar to 
those used by human teings. While they may not be as 
complex, they may, on the other hand, be more complex than 
ours, although we do not know it. The ayt, for instance, 
may have purposely unlearned everything that human beings 
ever knew or may know for a long time to come, because 
they might have found out that they could get along without 
these things much better than with them. 

One should not forget that the ant has been on earth 
many millions of years, before the human race appeared, 
and that during that time, they had a far better opportunity 
to adapt their thinking and reasoning processes to their lives. 

In his interesting book, “The Ant People,” Dr. Hans 
Heinz Ewers gives hundreds of examples of the very high 
order of intelligence and reasoning powers of ants. Very 
few people know ’hat the ants actually do very many of the 
things that humar. beings do, and in many cases do them 
much better. 

In their engineering and building work, the ants cer- 
tainly know as much and are more efficient than men. The 
ants are not only builders and engineers, but they are car- 
penters, weavers, caUle raisers, mushroom growers, and 
paper makers. They rain nurses, they use organized war- 


fare and they possess that most human quality — periodically 
they go off on a drunk and become intoxicated. 

It may be said that any work that re<|uires planning, also 
requires thinking, intelligence and reasoning. The ants 
certainly possess these faculties to a market! degree, and 
perhaps to a higher degree than human beings do. For one 
thing, the ants are far more efficient than we, and their 
work is purposeful, whereas that of human beings may not 
always be placed in that class. 

We are probably agreed upon the fact that human beings 
get into more mischief due to thinking and reasoning than 
if they were not thus handicapped. We pride ourselves on 
the fact that this is what makes us human and lifts us out 
of the animal class. I grant all this, but I question if it is 
always of benefit. In other words, with all our thinking 
and with all of our reasoning, we still have to use the hit 
and miss system to find out whether we are right or wrong. 

If our minds were so constituted that we could rea.son out 
everything exactly beforehand, then we would derive a great 
benefit from the thinking operation, but this, of course, is 
out of the question, because too many other factors, particu- 
larly those produced by other thinking— or unthinking — per- 
sons, tends to nullify the best reasoning. Here the ant, for 
instance, has the better of the human being because it has 
adapted itself to its circumstances in such a way that there 
is a minimum of interference due to irrational thinking and 
wrong reasoning. On the other hand, while we pride our- 
selves on our ability to think and reason, we do very little 
actual thinking or reasoning. The more we advance, the 
more a few of us do the real thinking, while the rest of us 
become more or less instinctive automatons. Actual hard 
thinking involves a tremendous effort that few of us cherish. 
I will probably be denounced when I insist that 90% of our 
thinking during working hours is not thinking at all, but 
might more accurately be termed instinct or automatism. 

From the time we get up in the morning until we eat 
our breakfast, we do not, as a rule, think. We go through 
the necessary motions by habit. If you are not a business 
man, weighed down by difficult problems, you will probably 
not do much thinking during the forenoon, either. A few 
simple problems may come up, which you are going to solve 
as they follow one another — habit again. 

Very little reasoning is used by the average man in an 
average position. As a matter of fact, an estimate of 20% 
actual hard thinking during the day, which means solving 
of problems which are new and have never been tried before, 
making decisions on new and unfamiliar situations, are few 
and far between for the average person. Most people, not 
accustomed to thinking things out, can do so for only a 
few minutes a day, because the strain on them is too great. 
Even the professional thinker, the man who actually origi- 
nates day in and day out, works by a system and goes 
largely by precedents. There are probably not six humans 
on the entire planet who do 80% of actual thinking and 
actual reasoning on new and untried paths during their 
working hours. 

The amazing part of thinking and reasoning is how little 
they are practiced — ^how little of these is really done. 


Mr. Hugo Cernsback speaks every Tuesday at 9.30 P. M. from WRNY (326 meters) and 2XAL (30.90 meters) on various scientific subjects. 
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TEN MILLION MILES SUNWARD 


by GeoffreyHeivelche 



Farintosh, with a sudden stiffening of his body, pulled down the black bar. A soft whirring of machinery filled the air. Steel cables 
creaked and began to move, then slowly and ponderously the giant shutters rose. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Celestial Enemy 

HERE have been many histories of the 
extraordinary happenings of the last 
four years — some substantially correct, 
but more of a luridly fantastic type that 
aimed to catch the pennies of the people 
rather than to give a true story of the narrow escape 
of the earth from a danger that threatened to destroy 
it. Therefore, for some time past, I have been think- 
ing of writing a short but historically accurate ac- 
count of the momentous times we have just passed 
through. Indeed, only the pressure of work in our 
recent period of reconstruction has prevented my 
doing St). Judge, therefore, my pleasure when I re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary for Education, 
asking me to do this very thing, and to put the nar- 
rative into the form of a story so that the school 
children may more easily assimilate it. 

On the twenty-fourth of September, 1933, Pro- 
fes.sor Arnheim of the Astronomical Observatory 
of Berlin discovered a new .star of the fourteenth 
magnitude in the constellation of Casseiopeia. This 
was nothing very extraordinary, as new stars are 
being di.scovered continually, and, after Profes.sor 
Arnheim had received the congratulations of his 
colleagues, the star was ])romptly forgotten. 

It was not until June of next year that Dr. Lan- 
ning of Greenwich Observatory, London, found that 
the new star had increased in size to the twelfth 
magnitude and that it had changed its position. 
Promptly, Dr. Panning announced to the world that 
it was a new comet and not a star, and that he would 
determine its orbit later. Unfortunately, other work 
intervened. 

On the evening of January the fourth, 1935, I 
was in the office, having just returned to New York 
from Europe, when the telephone rang and a strained 
voice, that I barely recognised as Farintosh’s, asked 
me to come over and see him immediately. Before 
I c()uld ask a question, he violently slammed the 
receiver on the hook, and, 
when I tried to get his ~ 
number, the exchange 
calmly informed me that 
his line was out of order 
and that, therefore, he 
could not have called me 
up. 

I was naturally a little 
out of temper when I took 
a taxi to the suburb where 
Farintosh lived, but, by 

the time I got to the house, ■ 

my irritation had evapo- 
rated and left instead an ardent curiosity as to what 
the thing was that had disturbed my friend out of 
his customary phlegm. 

Farintosh was nervously pacing his study when 
I entered. “Martin,” he cried, and gripped me 
warmly by the hand. “You’re a good fellow to come 
so quickly. I need your help more than I’ve ever 
needed any man’s.” 

I stared at him in horrified amaze. Before me 
I saw Farintosh indeed, but a Farintosh who was 
shockingly changed. 

The man looked absolutely worn out with fatigue. 
His face was seamed with lines that aged him by 


twenty years, while his eyes wore the inexpressibly 
weary look of a man who has not slept for weeks. 
Even as I stared at him he swayed and had to steady 
himself against the wall. 

“Rob, you’re sick,” I exclaimed. 

Immediately my friend straightened up. “No,” 
he said. “Not bodily, anyway,” and strode over to 
his working table, which was littered with sheets of 
paper, closely covered with mathematical calcula- 
tions. He motioned me to a chair. 

“Look here, old man,” he began earnestly. “You 
have no doubts as to my sanity, have you?” 

The question startled me, but he was obviously 
so much in earnest, that the flippant reply died on 
my lips. 

“You’re as sane as any man in New York,” I 
assured him. 

For a moment Farintosh looked a trifle relieved, 
but almost immediately the strained look reappeared. 
He twitched his hand in a gesture eloquent of hope- 
lessness. “I’m half sorry you think so,” he said 
with a crooked smile. “It means that I cannot have 
imagined it.” 

“Imagined what?” I broke out. 

“Martin,” my friend replied, “for the last forty- 
eight hours I have hoped that I had made a mistake 
in my calculations, or that I am mad and have im- 
agined the whole thing. But you say that I am 
sane, and I have sufficient faith in myself to know 
that I could not have made the same mistake ten 
times over, for that is the number of times I’ve 
checked my workings.” 

“You know darn well you’ve not made any mis- 
take ten times over,” I cried. “I’ve been long enough 
in college with you to know that. But what’s this 
all about? Tell me before I burst!” 

My friend smiled for a moment at my indigna- 
tion, then rose and beckoned me to follow him out 
into the garden. 

It was a cold and frosty night with the moon, a 
bright half sphere, ju.st over the roofs. The stars 
seemed near, like tiny fairy lamps hanging from a 
velvet canopy of the deepest indigo. I wondered 

for what purpose Farintosh 
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had brought me out here, 
when, suddenly he stopped 
and with a dramatic ges- 
ture flung his arm up to 
the skies above the house. 

“Do you see Casseio- 
peia ?” he asked and 
pointed to the constellation 
of that name. “You see 
that small star a little to 
the left?” 

— ‘ ' I craned my neck back- 

wards and managed to 
catch a glimpse of the pin-point of light. 

“I see it,” I said. 

Farintosh gripped me savagely by the arm. 
“Man,” he said huskily. “You see the approaching 
destroyer of the world.” 

I started back. Farintosh was not given to mak- 
ing foolish jokes. A beam of light, from a window, 
fell across his face and showed me his mouth work- 
ing with emotion. His eyes stared. Could it be 
that 

A grim laugh interrupted my thoughts. “Mar-’ 
tin,” said my friend. “I can read your mind as 
plainly as a book. No. I’m not mad. You your- 
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self told me that not five minutes ago. And my 
imagination has not played me a trick — though, 
God knows, I only wish it were a trick.” 

I was thunderstruck; but after the first moment 
I never doubted the truth of what Farintosh was 
saying. Again I looked at the fiery little spark in 
the .sky. “That little thing?” I protested, unwilling 
to admit it, yet knowing that it must be true. 

“That little thing is several hundred times larger 
than the earth,” retorted Farintosh. 

“But, Good Lord, how can it destroy the earth?" 

I gasped. 

“Let’s get indoors again,” suggested my com- 
panion. “I’ll explain to you there what is going 
to happen.” 

In his study I took a seat, but Farintosh was too 
excited to keep still. I don’t think I yet quite re- 
alized the full meaning of what my friend had fore- 
told. It seemed such an abstract thing to me. I 
remember thinking that it was rather a pity that this 
good old world should be doomed to destruction. 
It did not strike me that I would be affected 
personally. 

Farintosh stopped his pacing and stood directly 
in front of me. He was meditatively pulling the 
lobe of his left ear. 

“Martin,” he said. “Three days ago, when at the 
observatory, I noticed that the new star in the con- 
stellation of Casseiopeia had increased in size until 
it is now of the sixth magnitude, and has changed 
its position considerably. I examined it carefully 
with our new Burr-Simpson reflector and discovered 
that it is not a star at all, but a comet, and one that 
is rapidly whirling through space in our direction.” 

“You mean that this comet will collide with the 
earth, and that everybody will be killed?” 

Farintosh laughed shortly. “My dear Martin,” he 
said, “there won’t be any earth left. The comet, 
you know, is a thing composed of flaming gases, 
the heat from which will kill everything on earth, 
weeks before it hits it, and when that happens, the 
earth will simply dissolve into its component solids 
and gases and will be incorporated into the comet.” 

The immensity of the catastrophe smote me like 
a blow, and I sat half -stunned for a minute. 

“But Rob,” I cried. “Are you sure of this?” 

“As sure as I am that I am standing here,” replied 
my friend. A weary little smile played around his 
lips and he waved his hand at the litter of papers 
on his desk. “Man,” he said. “For the last forty- 
eight hours I’ve been trying to prove to myself that 
I am mistaken, but — I’m afraid I’m not. I’ve sat 
at my desk till I could not see the figures I was 
writing. And then I got your note saying that you 
had returned.” He passed a trembling hand over 
his brow. “Martin, you have no idea how that note 
revived me. I wanted more than anything else to 
discuss this calmly with someone, and there is no 
one that I would rather talk it over with than you. 
Can you suggest anything that ought to be done?” 

I pondered for a moment. “Have you informed 
your colleagues at the observatory?” I ventured. 

“An hour ago I sent them notes to come here at 
once,” he replied. “They should be here soon. What 
I wanted chiefly to ask you about is whether it 
would be advisable to inform the newspapers. Might 
it not create a panic?” 

The journalist in me rose at this. “It would be 
the greatest .scoop there ever has been or ever will 
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be,” I exclaimed ; “a marvelous bit of luck for me.” 

“Yes, but what effect will it have on the people?” 
persisted Farintosh. “It might be better to keep 
them in ignorance until their fate can no longer 
be concealed, than to let them know what’s going 
to happen so long before it does come off.” 

“Why — why,” I stammered. “I have not yet 
asked you when it is going to happen.” 

“In about twenty-nine months time. On the third 
of June 1937,” answered Farintosh gravely. 

I breathed a sigh of relief. “Why, there is quite 
a lot of time yet ! I exclaimed. “I had an idea that 
it was going to be in the next few days. But, Rob, 
you won’t be able to keep this a secret for so long. 
Some other astronomer will soon find out what is 
going to happen, and will probably blow it off to 
the press.” 

“I know,” replied Farintosh and again resumed 
his pacing, “I know I won’t be able to keep it quiet 
all the time, especially after all the observatories 
start working to check my calculations. But as long 
as I can I would like to spare the people the misery 
of knowing that death is approaching. And that is 
where I counted on you to help me.” 

“On me!” I exclaimed. “How can I help you?” 

Farintosh turned to me. “You, as a newspaper 
man, live with your finger on the pulse of the people. 
You, better than any man, I know, can guess what 
effect this will have on them. Tell me honestly, 
what you think would be the most humane thing to 
do. Shall I or shall I not inform the newspapers?” 
His dilemma was acute, for he knew that whatever 
course he finally decided upon, he was sure to be 
blamed by some people. 

Meanwhile, I my.self found it hard to arrive at 
a decision. All the journalist within me prote.sted 
against keeping such vital news a secret, but every 
time I opened my mouth to advise against it, some 
inner force paralysed my tongue and dispassionately 
urged me to consider the many scenes of mob vio- 
lence which I had witnessed on the publication of 
some all important tidings. Visions flashed into 
my mind of the hate-crazed mobs of Berlin besieg- 
ing the French Embassy, when the war of 1914 was 
declared — pictures of the joy-frenzied crowds of 
London, making giant bon-fires of hundreds of cap- 
tured German gun-carriages, when the news of the 
armistice came through. 

“What effect will it have?” the question echoed 
in my ears. The mute eyes of my friend kept on 
asking it. The very clock on the mantelpiece was 
ticking it. “What effect will it have?” The words 
were dancing on the wall in front of my eyes. Again 
and again I opened my mouth to say: “It would 
be best to let people know.” But each time I could 
not. It is not easily that the journalistic instinct 
dies. 

At last, however, I saw my clear duty, and in that 
moment I stifled the news-gathering passion that 
had been my driving force for twenty years. I 
threw my hands up, in surrender. “All right, Rob,” 
I cried. “Have it your own way. I think you’re 
right in wanting to keep it a secret. There is no 
knowing what horrible things might happen, if once 
the mob gets to know that it has only two and a half 
years to live.” 

Farintosh nodded slowly. “That was my opinion,” 
he said. “But how are we going to do it ?” 

Nov' tha', it was all settled to keep the news a 
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secret, my brain seemed to come out of its stupor. 

“Why not leave it to the editors of the New York 
papers?” I cried. “They are all men of sense and 
honor, and, if you put it to them, the way you have 
to me, I think they will all agree that it is best to 
keep the world in ignorance for as long as possible.” 

“Do you really think so?” exclaimed my friend. 
“But how about the other papers in the states ?” 

“That too can be arranged,” I replied. “Once 
your colleagues at the observatory have checked your 
calculations, and there is not even the least shadow 
of a doubt, then you’ll have to take the Government 
into your confidence. “It’ll know how to muzzle 
the press and will communicate with the Govern- 
ments of the other countries, that they might do 
the same with their newspapers.” 

CHAPTER II 
The Caspian Canals 

F or three months we kept the world in igno- 
rance of its fate ; while Farintosh’s calculations 
were being checked by the astronomers. Yet 
much as they tried they could find no flaws in his 
work, and at last were regretfully compelled to 
admit its truth. 

Meanwhile, of course, tremendous secret activity 
was going on in all the nations. Delegates from all 
countries met quietly in New York and discussed 
what could be done. Representative astronomers 
came with them, hurled long strings of figures at 
each other and quibbled over trifling differences in 
their calculations. All, however, were gloomily 
agreed that the earth was doomed, and that there 
was no help for it. 

During all this time the papers made no mention 
of the comet. Indeed the newspaper editors had 
not only agreed to keep quiet about it, but had also 
promised to denounce, as a sensation monger, any 
rag that dared to print the story. 

It was amazing how well the secret was kept dur- 
ing those three months. Thousands upon thousands 
of people knew all about it, and anxiously watched 
the star grow bigger and bigger every night — ^yet 
not even a rumor was heard of the imminent cata- 
clysm. With so many people in the know, however, 
a leak was bound to come eventually — ^and it was in 
the second week of the conference that it happened. 

I was walking down lower Broadway in the noon 
hour, when, suddenly, a placard-decked van pulled 
up by the sidewalk long enough to let half a dozen 
yelling newsboys tumble out. For a moment I 
could hardly believe my senses, for those boys were 
loudly proclaiming that the end of the world was 
nigh. The glaring posters on the van corroborated 
them. 

One of the boys bore down upon me. “Speshul !” 
He yelled. “End of the World. Speshul !” I hur- 
riedly handed over the quarter the young bandit 
demanded and got in return a flimsy sheet that, in 
a flaming six-inch headline, clarioned forth the news 
of the impending destruction of the Earth. 

It was an obscure paper, which I shall call the 
Manhattan Searchlight, whose editor had broken 
his word to the Government, and published the whole 
story of Farintosh’s discovery of the danger that 
threatened the world, together with pictures of my 
friend, of the telescope with which he examined the 
comet and a chart purporting to show the routes that 
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the earth and the comet were to follow with a cross 
and a date to mark the spot of the intersection and 
ensuing collision. Oh, it was cleverly done, all 
right, and showed evidence of much painstaking 
work on the part of the reportorial staff. 

I looked up from my reading to see how the other 
buyers of the paper were behaving. Some, I saw, 
were staring at the sheet in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment, as they devoured the luridly worded news. 
Others read with a half cynical smile, as if accus- 
tomed to the sensational outbursts that some of the 
New York papers occasionally indulge in. The 
rnajority, however, looked doubtful whether to be- 
lieve or not, and were surreptitiously eyeing each 
other in order to judge from some one else’s con- 
duct, how they themselves should behave. 

I crumpled my paper into a ball and threw it into 
the gutter. “Damned nonsense !” I exclaimed and 
strode off down the street, but not before I had the 
pleasure of seeing several other men also drop their 
papers in disgust. 

Around the corner, though, I bought another copy 
and continued reading it on my way home in the 
Subway. The whole of that issue was devoted to 
the absorbing topic of the destruction of the world. 
There were even supposed interviews with Farintosh 
and other men of science — all of whom took a very 
gloomy view. 

No explanations were given as to why the editor 
had decided to divulge the news, nor were any ex- 
cuses made. It was only too obvious that the coup 
had been long premeditated. This irritated me all 
the more, since I believed the scoop belonged by 
rights to The Echo, my paper. 

I was therefore fuming with anger by the time I 
came to my house and immediately telephoned my 
friend. 

“I have already heard of it,” Farintosh replied 
when I had finished speaking. “The police have 
raided the place and stopped the printing-presses, 
but I’m afraid the damage is done. They sold a 
million and a half copies of their paper. All New 
York knows about it now, and no amount of deny- 
ing by the other papers will help things, especially 
if the people learn that the Searchlight has been 
suppressed.” 

“What do you intend to do then?” I asked. 

“Admit the whole story.” 

“What?” I cried. “After all the trouble we took 
to keep it a secret.” 

“It is not a secret any longer,” Farintosh pointed 
out, “and besides, I’ve just got a telegram from 
Europe saying that the news has leaked out there. 
It will be a matter of only a few days until it crosses 
the Atlantic.” 

“Good Lord !” I groaned. “There will be trouble 
in the foreign quarters for sure.” 

“I am afraid so,” admitted my friend. “But we 
have to act openly now, so I am going to allow 
reporters in at tomorrow’s meeting of the confer- 
ence. It might calm the i^ople, to some extent, to 
know that everything possible is going to be done.” 

“I will be there,” I fervently promised. 

N ext morning, all the papers, now that they 
were allowed free rein, printed accounts of 
the discovery of the comet, counselled prudence and 
spoke hopefully of the conference, which, they said, 
might find a way out. This, however, was merely 
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a sop to the people. For at the conference, the 
delegates had already given up all hope of finding an 
error in Farintosh’s calculations. Indeed, at the 
moment when I entered the hall, an angular lady 
representative was proposing that every man, woman 
and child should be provided with sufficient poison 
to commit a painless suicide before he or she 
was tortured to death by the heat of the star. A 
fierce discussion started over this and lasted a full 
hour. 

I, meanwhile, was anxiously waiting for Farin- 
tosh, who was scheduled to speak at eleven o’clock. 
The appointed time was near, but my friend had 
not yet come. I telephoned his house and found out 
that he had left for the hall. There was nothing 
I could do but return to my seat and wait as pa- 
tiently as I could. 

Eleven o’clock came and went, and still no Farin- 
tosh. The delegates murmured at the delay, for time 
was at a premium, and the chairman was just about 
to assign the chair to another speaker, when a com- 
motion was heard outside, and in burst my friend 
with his grizzled hair all standing up in a mop. 
He dashed up to his seat and dumbly waved a sheaf 
of papers over his head. 

The buzz of conver.sation tapered off into silence 
as the delegates gradually became aware of my 
friend’s strange behaviour. For some seconds more, 
until he had found his voice, my friend continued 
to grope wildly in the air above his head, as if for 
the words that would not come. At length he seemed 
to find what he wanted, for his arm dropped to his 
side and he commenced to speak. “Gentlemen,” he 
cried. “I have found it!” 

The conference was electrified. “A mistake?” 
Half-a-dozen voices cried. 

Farinto.sh drew himself up and glared icily. “Cer- 
tainly not. I do not make mistakes.” He turned 
and appealed to the chairman. "Sir,” he cried. “I 
have news of the utmost importance. May I speak?” 

The chairman nodded and my friend again turned 
to the members of the conference. I could see that 
his chest was heaving painfully and he had to keep 
silent for a minute to catch his breath. 

The attention which he had drawn upon himself 
when he entered, so abruptly, was as nothing com- 
pared to that which was centered on him now. There 
was .scarcely a man in the room who was not .star- 
ing at him in mute and wide-eyed expectation. The 
faint noises of the street suddenly seemed to become 
an uproar. 

Twenty reporters sat, still as wooden figures, with 
their pencils poised over their notebooks, ready. The 
whole meeting, indeed, appeared to be frozen into 
immobility. 

At last Farintosh seemed to be ready. He slowly 
smoothed out the crushed papers in his hand, and 
held them up for every one to see. 

“Gentlemen,” he .said, speaking calmly, but with 
a strong undercurrent of excitement vibrating in his 
voice. He licked his dry lips. “Gentlemen, I am 
sorry that I arrived late, but I was so absorbed in 
the scheme, which I shall put before you, that I 
quite forgot to get out of the car at the proper sta- 
tion.” He took a deep breath and leaned impres- 
sively on the table. “So far you have been concen- 
trating your energy in trying to pick Haws in my 
calculations. T said from the fir.st that that was 
pure waste of time, and at last you have admitted 


it. Since you are all agreed now that a collision 
is inevitable, if the earth and the comet retain their 
present courses, why should we not try to change 
the orbit of the earth and thus get it out of the 
track of the comet?” 

Farintosh, I am afraid, has many of the charac- 
teristics of an actor, for, having uttered this sentence, 
he stopped short and glanced dramatically around 
at the amazed assembly. If he expected to create a 
sensation, he certainly succeeded. A deep gasp came 
from the delegates as they realized the daring of 
the proposal. 

“Impossible!” snorted the gutteral voice of Herr 
Schreiner, one of the German astronomers. 

“Farintosh bowed to him sardonically. “No, Mein 
Herr,” he said. “Not impossible. In fact, I am 
sure that by means of my plans we can save the 
w'orld.” 

Pandemonium broke loose in the great hall. 
Staid astronomers and politicians, who in the last 
three months had forgotten how to smile, suddenly 
rose to their feet and cheered long and loudly. 
Tables and chairs were smashed in the excitement 
that ensued, as everybody tried to shake Farintosh 
by the hand. Indeed, he was very nearly mobbed 
and only with difficulty escaped from his too enthu- 
siastic friends to take refuge behind the reporters’ 
gallery. 

The only delegate to remain seated was the chair- 
man, and he was only adding to the uproar by pound- 
ing on the table with his gavel, in a desperate attempt 
to establish order. 

Farintosh stood behind me, with his hand on my 
shoulder, and gazed down upon the amazing sight 
of two-hundred of the most learned men in the 
world, dancing about like a lot of overgrown school- 
boys. Of course it was the sudden relief from the 
last three months’ terrible strain. Yet I think that 
it rather tickled Farintosh’s vanity to see that all 
these men implicitly believed that their troubles 
were ended, without even asking him to explain his 
plan. Truly it was a remarkable tribute. 

At last a semblance of order was restored, and 
Farintosh returned to his seat to continue his speech. 
But the moment he reappeared, a thunderstorm of 
handclapping made it quite impossible for him to 
be heard. Farintosh, however, was not in a mood 
to wait and, after a few preliminary clearings of the 
throat, began to speak. Instantly the handclapping 
sul)sided and every man leaned forward to catch his 
words. 

“In short, my idea is this,” he continued. “We 
must find some way of changing the earth’s course, 
so that it will no longer be in the track of the comet. 
For several days I have thought of how we could 
accomplish that” (he raised the mangled scraps of 
paper to which he had tenaciously clung), “and this 
morning I discovered a way.” He looked around 
triumphantly, and turned to Dr. Gant, the noted 
mathematician. “Sir,” he said. “I would like you 
to give your opinion to the conference on a simple 
problem in mathematics.” 

Gant looked surprised but nodded assent. 

“Very good,” exclaimed my friend. “This is the 
problem; Let us imagine a spinning ball flying 
through space in a roughly circular track; if sud- 
denly a portion of its weight were shifted to one 
spot, would it affect the movement of the sphere?” 

Dr. Gant looked surprised for a moment. “Am 
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I to understand,” he asked, “that the sphere you 
refer to is the Earth?” 

"Yes,” said my friend. 

“Well then, judging offhand, I should say that 
if a sufficiently large quantity of matter were dis- 
placed, it would affect the revolutions of the earth, 
and probably also the course of its flight.” He 
looked at Farintosh doubtfully. “But it would have 
to be a tremendous weight,” he ventured, “more 
than could be moved by human agency, I’m afraid. 
Also the distance the matter is to be moved would 
be a great factor.” 

Farintosh smiled cheerfully. “If during the twelve 
mouths, or so, before the 3d of June 1937, we move 
about thirty million million tons of matter for at 
least three hundred miles, do you think that that 
might suffice?” 

“Impossible!” again blurted out Herr Professor 
Schreiner. My friend, looked a trifle annoyed, but 
took no other notice of him. 

The whole meeting was now waiting for Gant, 
who was gravely considering the problem. 

“It might — it might be enough,” he said doubt- 
fully. “It is hard to calculate what exactly would 
be the result if this were done — especially as the 
operation would be spread over a whole year.” He 
gradually lifted his head, while speaking, as if gain- 
ing confidence with the uttered words, and at last 
looked Farintosh straight in the eyes. “Yes,” he 
said resolutely. “I give it as my opinion that the 
weight you have mentioned, transferred as you state, 
would be enough to alter the orlrit of the earth.” 

A storm of cheering broke out, even the reporters 
joining in. 

Gant looked at my friend curiously. “May I 
ask?” he enquired, “how you propose to carry out 
such a stupendous task as the shifting for miles of 
thirty million million tons of matters?” 

A hush fell over the assembly again. 

“Why ! I’m going to flood the Caspian Sea,” 
explained Farintosh. 

“Flood a sea?” exclaimed Gant. “This is no time 
for foolish joking.” 

“Fm not joking,” firmly declared my friend. “I 
mean exactly what I say. The Caspian is eighty- 
six feet below the level of the Mediterranean or the 
Black Sea. A gigantic canal cut for three hundred 
miles, from the Black Sea to the Caspian, would 
raise the latter to its former level and submerge, 
in addition, a very large area of land, surround- 
iug it.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed the familiar voice of Herr 
Schreiner. 

Farintosh turned in exasperation upon his tor- 
mentor. “Sir,” he rasped, “kindly be so good as to 
tell me what you mean by that.” 

The fierman lumbered to his feet. “I mean,” said 
he, “that, in the firsd blace, I hold id imbossible for 
you to diverd the earth from ids course and, seg- 
ondly, even if, agansd my obinion, you do sugceed 
in doing so, you will only cause another gataclysm, 
for the earth will simbly fall indo the sun, and 
thirdly, and finally, I gonsider it an imbassible 
engineering fead to dig a canal as big as the one 
required in liddle over a year.” Herr Schreiner 
produced a gigantic silk handkerchief, Idew a trumpet 
like bla.st of defiance, and then, still glaring pug- 
naciously, resumed his seat. 

My friend returned glare for glare. The whole 
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scene reminded me irresistibly of two game cixrks 
sizing each other up before the battle. 

Farintosh opened his offensive. “Your first two 
suppositions are fallacious,” he said icily.” 1 will 
maintain on my reputation as an astronomer, that 
it is possible to divert the earth from its present 
course, and that it will not fall into the sun. but 
simply take up a new orbit. As for your third 
contention that the canal cannot be dug in the lim- 
ited time left, to that 1 will reply that the engineers 
are the best judges of that, and that it must be and 
will be dug, if we wish to save the earth from de- 
struction. ” He turned to the delegates once more. 
“Gentlemen,” he cried, “this is our one chance of 
escaping annihilation. I don’t deny that we may 
be committing suicide, by diverting the earth, but, 
in my opinion we will live through it. Therefore 
1 appeal to you to give me a vote of confidence, 
so that we may take immediate steps to start the 
construction of the canal.” 

An answering roar of assent came from the rep- 
resentatives. and my friend once more turned to 
Herr Schreiner. “Sir,” said he, exceedingly polite, 
“Have you any alternative plan to offer? Surely 
from a person of your erudition, we may expect 
something besides purely destructive criticism.” He 
bowed again to the fuming Professor, but the latter 
saw that he was without support and decided that 
di.scretion was the better part of valor. He rose 
and walked to tbe exit, loudly remarking as he 
went : “I game here do give advice, nod do lisden 
do a lod of damned foolishness.” 

Someone giggled, and in a second the whole meet- 
ing was rocking with almost hysterical laughter. 
Then, light-heartedly, the delegates began discussing 
ways and means of performing the gigantic task they 
had set themselves. 

CHAPTER III 
The Earth Adrift 

S PECIAL editions of all the New York papers 
were issued that afternoon, in which the glori- 
ous news was proclaimed far and wide; that 
after all there was a good chance of saving the 
world from destruction. The panic, which we had 
so much feared, did not even have time to start, 
for most peojjle had scoffed at the sensational dis- 
closures of the Searchlight, and only with the morn- 
ing papers were they at all alarmed. But only sqyen 
hours later, the afternoon papers already announced 
that a way out had been found, and that it was all 
due to Robert Farintosh. their brilliant fellow citi- 
zen, wbo had been the first man to warn the world 
of its danger, and the fir.st man to suggest a way 
of escaping it. 

'I'be New Yorkers preened themselves not a little 
at the thought. “Speed,” they boasted was their 
middle name- -while other people deliberated, the 
New Yorker acted. 

Farintosh was the man of the moment. Radio- 
phone and telejihotograph had flashed around the 
globe tbe news of the discovery and the features of 
the man who was going to save the earth. Chinese, 
Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, all marveled at the 
strange barbarity of the name, and yet struggled to 
pronounce it. In every shop window hung newly 
printed photogravures of Farinto.sh, while crowds 
assembled outside to gaze at his face. 
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Map of the Region of the Great Achievement. 


Meanwhile, through the whole night, a conference 
was going on between the world’s leading engineers, 
astronomers and politicians, a conference, in which 
many of the speakers were thousands of miles sepa- 
rated, and gave their opinions by means of the 
radiotelevisionphone. 

The Russian government proved willing to have 
the exj^eriment tried, although it would undoubtedly 
render homeless the millions of peasants who lived 
on the low lying lands surrounding the Caspian. 
Not only were they willing to lose that much terri- 
tory, they also promised to give all the aid they 
could to forward the project, and immediately made 
good their word by digging up the forty-year old 
report of an engineei, who had carefully surveyed 
the country between Astrakhan, on the Caspian Sea, 
and Rostov, on the Sea oi Azof, a continuation of 
the Black Sea, with a view to digging a commercial 
canal between these two cities. Much to the joy 
of the engineers, at the conference, this man had 
done his work so thoroughly, that the preliminary 
survey, which would have wasted so much time, was 
found to be unnecessary. 

In addition, it was seen that their task was much 
simplified by the fortunate existence of the two 
hundred mile long ribbon of the Great Liman Lake, 
which lay in the very track of the projected canal, 
and which was the dried up remnant of the once 
mighty stretch of sea, that long ago had joined the 
Blacic Sea to the Caspian Sea. 

Every country in the world offered a contribu- 
tion to the great work. Some promised ships for 
transportation, others offered machinery, others 
again labor and raw materials. A levy was made 
on the rolling stock of the world’s railways. Ten 
per cent of the locomotives, and nearly all the flat 
cars were to be shipped down to the site, chosen 
for the canals. For the world’s authorities on engi- 
neering had decided that a single canal to fill the 
Caspian would be impracticable, as it would have 
to be something like ten miles wide and have a water 
depth of seventy-five feet. It was therefore decided 
that twenty canals, each one half mile wide, would 
have to be dug at half mile intervals and that the 
intervening spaces should be used as dumping 
grounds for the excavated earth. 

These decisions were not arrived at without much 
argument, but fortune was with us in that the report 
of the long dead Russian Engineer was available. 


and, according to him, the 
country through which the 
canals were to run, was flat in 
the extreme, the elevation of 
the highest piont of land being 
only eighty-two feet above sea 
level. 

For the first time in human 
history the nations of the 
world began to work together 
harmoniously and without 
jealousy. All the national feuds 
and dislikes were sunk in the 
common endeavour to over- 
come the danger that threat- 
ened mankind with extinction. 

The newspapers, of course, 
had been connected with the 
radio hall, and in the morning 
printed a full account of what 
had been said. But, in addition, most of them also 
featured a statement by Professor Arnold Schreiner, 
which I can do no better than reproduce from the 
columns of my paper. 

Calamity Predicted if Caspian is Flooded 

Below we print the remarkable letter received 
from Professor Arnold Schreiner of the Spandau 
Astronomical Observatory. Professor Schreiner is 
one of the German delegates at the conference, and 
was the one man there, who objected to Dr. Farin- 
tosh’s plan to divert the earth from its present 
path. He is one of the most noted astronomers of 
•Europe, and one whose condemnation of the project 
carries much weight. 

New York Echo 
April 5, 1935. 

Sirs: 

I wish to draw the attention of the world’s 
press to the faults of the mad scheme, to flood 
the Caspian Sea, proposed at yesterday’s con- 
ference by Dr. Robert Farintosh, of the Astro- 
nomical (Observatory of New York. 

I see that my arguments of yesterday against 
this plan were repeated in the evening papers, 
so I do not need to dwell on them any more. I 
will content myself with giving just one more 
reason why this plan should be abandoned as an 
unnecessary waste of time and labor. 

jl will, for the sake of argument, grant that 
all that Dr. Farintosh expects will happen. We 
will suppose that he is successful in building the 
canal or canals, necessary, in the next year. 
We will suppose that a great enough weight of 
water to influence the flight of the earth, does 
trickle through. We will suppose that the earth 
will actually deviate from its course, and not 
fall into the sun, as I confidently expect it 
would. What will happen then? Has Dr. Far- 
intosh given any thought to the probable catas- 
trophic consequences of such an action on the 
earth’s part? Does he realize that if the earth 
deviates but a few degrees from its flight about 
the sun, the change in temperature would be, 
to us, enormous? If the earth nears the sun, 
life will become unbearable, because of the heat. 
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If, on the other hand, it moves away, then the 
ice caps of the North and South Poles will 
move down and we shall have a second ice age. 

In either event tremendous seismic disturbances 
will have to be expected. Earthquakes, tidal 
waves and eruptions of both new and old vol- 
canoes will be bound to' come. Whole conti- 
nents may disappear and vast ranges of new 
mountains may be formed in the buckling of 
the earth’s crust, as this planet accommodates 
itself to the changed temperature. And I par- 
ticularly wish to stress this fact; that no one 
in the world can be sure as to what will be the 
extent of the deviation and in what direction 
it will be. 

Does then Dr. Farintosh propose that the 
earth be cast adrift in interplanetary space? 

No, say I. Since the earth’s destruction is 
unavoidable, why should man labor unneces- 
sarily in the digging of useless ditches, that can- 
not in the least help to preserve his life? 

Yours, 

Arnold Schreiner 

The contents of this letter were amazing enough, 
but what was still more astonishing to me was a 
brief note below, saying that a copy of this extraor- 
dinary epistle had been sent to Dr. Farintosh, who 
had replied that as far as he could see, all the things 
mentioned by Dr. Schreiner were possibilities; some 
even probabilities, but that it was by no means cer- 
tain that any or all of these catastrophes would take 
place. 

In any event, he wished to remind the people, if 
nothing was done, there would be no hope whatever 
for the earth, while if the planet were successfully 
diverted from its present course, there still was a 
bare chance that humanity might survive. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Task 

T he next few weeks saw an ant-like activity 
in all the steel mills of the world. Every ma- 
chine that could by any chance be converted 
for the manufacture of some part of a steam shovel, 
was so converted. All the iron foundries were going 
full blast to supply the enormous demand for raw 
material. Every coal mine was running four six- 
hour shifts in the twenty-four hours and on seven 
days in the week. Every man who could handle a 
pick and shovel was recruited. For this was no 
time for half measures. A stupendous task had to 
be carried out. Twenty canals, each over a hundred 
miles long, half a mile wide and seventy-five feet 
deep, had to be constructed in little over a year. 

The nations of the world were fully aware of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties attendant on 
such a task, and, to facilitate its carrying out, had 
handed over the supreme power of government to 
a Central Extraordinary Council, which had the 
power to seize any property or material and to order 
the performance of any work that might help the 
all important task. 

All unmarried men, between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, were conscripted — from the States alone 
two million workers were to be sent down to the 
Black Sea. 

Within a week of Farintosh’s speech, at the con- 


ference, the work began. Russia, at the request of 
the Council, had mobilised her army and had torn 
up ten thousand miles of branch railways. These 
the Russian sappers proceeded to relay along the 
routes marked out by engineers, who had been sent 
by airplane from all over the world. But this was 
an all too insufficient quantity, and immediatdy the 
cry went up for another fifty thousand miles of 
railway track. Thereupon the European countries 
stripped themselves bare of all the railways, not 
absolutely essential, and shipped them entire to the 
Black Sea; sleepers, rails and signal plants. 

Of course tremendous blunders were made. No 
provision whatever was made for the food supply 
of the fifty thousand American laborers who landed 
within the first three weeks. They came as unex- 
pectedly as lightning out of a clear sky. No one 
had heard that they were coming. No one had 
imagined that any men could be sent so soon. There- 
fore no one was prepared for them. 

The Americans were disembarked and marched 
out of the Port of Rostov into the open country, 
where they were told to camp, until some sort of 
shelter could be found for them. They had no 
tents, no ground sheets, and only one blanket apiece. 
They had no food, no cooks, no field kitchens ; and 
on the first day lived on some pickled herrings that 
their commander had been fortunate enough to buy 
in Rostov. Fortunately it was warm spring weather, 
pleasant to camp in, and on the next day the hard- 
tpressed Russian Commissariat was able to supply 
the American’s needs. 

But accidents, as the officials said with a shrug 
of the shoulders, will happen in the best regulated 
families, and this undertaking was, as yet, by no 
means well regulated — ^as any one could see. 

Then, one day, out of the blue sky and from an 
airplane, descended a dapper little man with hair 
and beard of a bright red hue and a very neat taste 
in ties. He was Sir Alexander Murchison, the 
famous British civil engineer. Straight up to the 
General Superintendent’s Office he marched, and 
there presented a letter from the Supreme Council, 
authorizing him to take charge of the whole affair. 

Half an hour later Murchison was in full control, 
and was already making himself felt. Up to this 
time all the shipments had been consigned to the 
Port of Rostov, on the Don, but the new chief 
altered this, as soon as he heard of it. 

“Ridiculous !’* he fumed and stumped up the 
room. “Absurd ! Fancy having a base of operations 
eighty miles distant from our field of work. We 
must find another place.” 

The fiery little man looked so indignant that his 
subordinates almost openly smiled at each other. 
Was this, indeed, the greatest engineer on earth? 
The man who was said to have accomplished mir- 
acles in India and Peru? He must have been sadly 
overrated. 

One of them cleared his throat. “Rostov is the 
only port on the Sea of Azof that’s anywhere near 
the necessary size,” he ventured. 

“What of it?” barked Murchison. “Can’t I build 
one that’s nearer and is the right size?” 

The assembled engineers looked their surprise. 
The man was mad, they decided. It was impossible 
to start building a port now. It was too late. 

But Murchison had made his name, just by doing 
things that were impossible, and, within four days. 
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he had discovered a magnificent natural harbour, 
not three miles away from where he had planned 
the mouths of his canals to open on the Sea of Azof. 

A month later Port Farintosh was completed and 
running in full swing. But already a thousand 
acre dump of supplies had accumulated at Rostov, 
and va.st quantities of food, clothing and invaluable 
machinery were lying unsheltered in the open — on 
one day drenched by the torrential rains and baked, 
on the next day, by the torrid heat of the sun. 

"I'he railways had not been laid where they were 
wanted. Not enough rolling stock was available, 
and, even for what he had, Murchison found it hard 
to get expert train crews. Yet in .spite of these 
almost insuperable difficulties, in some miraculous 
way. he evolved order out of a chaos that had seemed 
hopeless. 

The laborers were formed into regiments of two 
thousand, and officered by construction engineers. 
Each body of men was aj)pointed to a certain section 
of canal, which it was expected to finish by a cer- 
tain time, while, as more men continually arrived, 
new regiments were all the time being formed and 
sent out. 

One hundred thousand steam shovels, which, with 
their crews, had been gathered from all over the 
world, were divided among the working parties, and 
an urgent call was sent for more. Dredges to deej^en 
the Liman Lake arrived by the score and were im- 
mediately transshijiped to the assembling shops on 
the banks of that water, and soon the clangor of 
I)neumatic rivctters set to wheeling the flocks of 
scared wild fowl that had nested for ages on the 
shores of the lonely lake. 

I. in my i)osition as s])ecial correspondent of the 
Nczv. York Echo, was sent down to report on the 
progress of the great ta.sk, in whose successful ter- 
mination the whole world, to put it mildly, was 
deejfly interested. 

When I arrived at Port Farintosh, the work of 
actually digging the canals had already commenced, 
and all the labor battalions were encamped along 
the chosen routes. Indeed, so close to one another 
were the camjjs that, as I motored down one of the 
excellent roads beside a half excavated channel, it 
seemed to me that I was driving down the hundred- 
mile long main street of a city of tents. 

An air of almost hy.sterical activity hung over 
the whole undertaking. Even the lowliest wielder 
of a ])ick seemed to have been infected with the 
dynamic spirit of the superintendent. Every laborer 
held himself with an air of pride and dignity, as if 
fully and proudly aware of the fact, that on him 
partially depended the ies]X)nsibility of .saving the 
earth from its celestial enemy. 

Night and day the shrieking whistles ripped to 
shreds the silence, that for unnumbered years had 
hung over the steppe. 'I'he clanging hammers of a 
thousand forges, the roar of countless freight trains, 
the polyglot yells of the sweating workmen, the in- 
sistent clamor of the steam .shovels, the .shrill metal- 
lic whinings, the hiss of e.scaping steam, all, to my 
ears, wove them.selves together into a strident song 
of conquest — a harsh paen of triumph of man’s vic- 
tory over nature. 

Before me and behind stretched on interminabh- 
the wide gash that, like a raw red sore on the bosom 
of the earth, seemed to reproach me with its bleak 
hideousness. Great mounds and hills of new dug 


clay lay heaped along the banks and humped their 
backs on the far distant horizon. 

Brick red, in an infinity of shades, seemed to be 
the dominant note in that harsh symphony of color. 
Brick-red dust settled on the face of my chauffeur, 
lay heavily upon his shoulders and filled the folds 
in his livery. Brick-red mules .shambled slowly up 
the road, their loads of produce disguised by the 
same mantle of du.st that hid their own original 
color, and red little dust devils whirled lazily ahead 
of us, waiting to half smother us, when we tore 
through them. 

Crude, grim, repellent, the scene unrolled in front 
of my car. It looked as if man had started out to 
remake the world with his hands — and was not mak- 
ing any too good a job of it. 

With night, however, the spectacle gained mystery. 
The unsightly dumps of rubbish were then hidden 
by the merciful dark, or el.se their ugliness was veiled 
by the soft light of the moon. 

But always, night or day. the work went on. Sput- 
tering arc lights near the busy steam shovels, sil- 
houetted the thousand black devils, who scurried 
about to tend the puffing monsters. It looked like 
a .scene from Dante’s Inferno. 

A new shift was working now, but still the men 
yelled and swore at each other with all the lurid 
proficiency that the daylight gang had been capable 
of. Near me one of the hungry excavators lunged 
down at the earth, tore out a three ton mouthful 
of soil, ponderously turned and with a clang and a 
thunderous roar dropped its burden into a truck. 
Ruddy sjjarks showered from its smoke stack and, 
suddenly, a pale plume of steam puffed up from the 
whistle. Again and again the monster bellowed for 
a new tender, and then greedily returned for another 
bite at Mother Earth. 

Eyes, green, yellow, red and blue, malevolent 
looking, glowered angrily through the dark, winked, 
flashed, changed color and disai^iJeared. Then came 
a rattling roar and a string of empty coal flats 
rocketed down the crazy track, on the way to Port 
Farintosh. 

Presently a pale light stole over the eastern heav- 
ens and star by star dimmed and faded. Then a 
band of vivid pink ap])eared and rapidly swamped 
the remaining lights. A ray of golden light shot 
high into the air, quivered and slowly sank to earth. 
A gleam of molten brass from the horizon and — 
the grumbling morning shift slouched by to relieve 
their weary brethren. 

CHAPTER V 

The Stars in Their Courses 

F OURTEEN months from the spring morn- 
ing, when Farintosh had projiosed his extraor- 
dinary plan, the new’s came from Murchison 
that in another week he ex])ected the canals to be 
entirely completed and ready for the formal opening 
of the flood gates. 

On the appointed day most of the dignitaries of 
the world, plus a few hundred reporters were pres- 
ent at the ceremony. Among the latter was I, while 
chief among the former was Farintosh, the man to 
whom, it was unanimousl}" decided that the honor 
of opening the canal gates should go. For this 
]nirpose he had flown over from New York with 
me; and he was then .standing high up on the plat- 
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form, reserved for the important speakers of the day. 

I, as I remember, was standing on top of the 
huge dam, that kept the water from rushing into 
the canals before the Hoodgates were opened. Be- 
side me Philip Mallory, a young engineer with whom 
I had struck up a friendship on my previous visit, 
was pointing out to me some noteworthy features 
in the construction of the gigantic wall of concrete. 
He was talking in a technical jargon, which only 
a brother engineer could hope to understand, and at 
last I interrupted him. 

“But why have a dam at all?” I exclaimed. “It 
seems to me that far more water would flow into 
the canal if it was not there.” 

Mallory laughed. “It's easy to see that you’re 
no engineer,” he rallied. “Why if the sea wall was 
not here the water would rush in so quickly that it 
would eat away the banks of the canal, and before 
long choke it up altogether. Look!” he exclaimed, 
“they’ve finished spouting at last.” Farintosh, who. 
by reason of his extreme bulk and height, towered 
over the surrounding group of politicians in much 
the same manner as a Great Dane w'ould overtop 
a street corner gathering of dogs. 

Slowly he raised his arm and gripped the lever 
that was to open the gates of the twenty greatest 
canals that the world had ever seen. He hesitated 
for a moment and glanced up and down the sea 
coast. Below him was the mildly heaving water of 
the Sea of Azof. On either side he could see ten 
great canals stretching east into the horizon, while 
dimly visible in the north were the misty outlines 
of the city, which bore his name, and mushroom- 
like had sj)rung up within the year, had reached the 
half-million mark in population and was already 
withering away again. 

Farintosh, with a sudden stiffening of his body, 
pulled down the black bar. 

A soft whirring of machinery filled the air. Steel 
cables creaked and began to move, then slowly and 
ponderously the giant shutters rose. 

A gasp of awe came from the assembled spec- 
tators. Out of each of the one hundred openings 
in the half mile dam sprang forth a crystal clear 
column of water, that shivered itself to pieces against 
the hard, clay bottom of the canal, formed muddy 
looking pools that grew with amazing speed, joined 
and crefrt east — on their way to the Caspian. Gradu- 
ally the streams of water thickened, until each was 
a moderately sized cataract, whose thunderous de- 
scent made it impossible to hear a spoken word. 
Great clouds of spray flew up to drench the gaily 
dressed crowd on top of the wall, yet, such was the 
fascination of the sight, that not one person budged 
to seek a more sheltered spot. They stared, as if 
under a si)ell. at the turbid yellow flood, which now 
rushed headlong down the canal, to lo.se itself in 
the distance. 

Slowly, slowly, ever so slowly the water level on 
the eastern face heightened. Inch by inch it mounted 
up the face of the dam, until it was only just below 
the openings in the wall. Here it seemed to be 
stayecl for a moment, but not for long, for, sud- 
denly gaining speed, the water rose to the bottoms 
of the gates, higher and higher yet. until, presently, 
the waterfalls had disappeared. 

A long drawn sigh rose from the crowd. My 
young friend Mallory was much moved. 

“It is done,” I heard him mutter. “The water is 


at sea level. The impossible had become a fact!” 

The realization seemed to come to every one at 
the same instant. They had succeeded. The impos- 
sible had been accomplished. They had united the 
Caspian with the Black Sea, or, at least, would have, 
by the time the boiling flood had traversed the many 
long leagues of canal. If the earth still jiersisted in 
colliding with the comet, mankind at least had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had done its utmost 
to prevent the catastrojdie. 

Hats and canes suddenly appeared over the heads 
of the multitude. Cheer after cheer broke out and 
continued until the crowd had cheered itself into 
exhau-stion. But, while many gave vent to their 
spirits by shouting, many others felt too deejily to 
express themselves in that manner. 

I stood silent for a few minutes, until the mist 
had cleared from my eyes, and then turned to my 
companion. “Come,” I .said. "Let’s get out of this 
crush. I’ve got to see Farintosh.” 

A short, stout gentleman, with his back to me. 
turned around at the sound of my voice. “Ach,” 
he exclaimed. “So id is you!” He sniffled sus- 
piciously, but determinedly blinked the moisture 
away from his eyes and transfixed Mallory with a 
glare of indignation. 

“Young man,” said Professor Schreiner. “You 
dondt abpear to abpreciate the facd that this is the 
greatest momend in human hisdory. Up to this 
time man has been a mere, helbless paraside, infe.st- 
ing the crusd of the earth, easily gilled by drifling 
changes in demperature and wibed oudt by the prey- 
ings of barasides still more infinidesimal than him- 
.self.” He sternly shook his finger in Mallory’s as- 
tonished face. “But now—now the earth is merely 
the domicile of man. Who knows whither man will 
spread from idt? My boy, remember this; nadure 
has been gonquered. Man is the new ruler of the 
Universe.” The Professor turned abrujrtly away 
and was swallowed up in the throng. 

My young friend looked after him in amazement. 
“Say,” he exclaimed, “who’s that old guy. anyway?” 
He seemed to know you.” 

“Yes, I met him last year,” T replied. “He is none 
other than Professor Schreiner, the only man at 
the conference, who denied the i)racticability of 
Farintosh’s scheme to save the eartli.” 

“He’s changed his views a bit. hasn’t he?” re- 
marked Mallory. 

“I’m surprised,” I admitted. “He was most viru- 
lently antagonistic to the whole business last year.” 

The crowd was now filing off from the top of 
the great dam and heading for the trains. I tried to 
get my promised interview with Farintosh, but 
found that he had already been hustled ofT to some 
dinner. He did, however, leave me a message, ask- 
ing me to call at his hotel later in the evening. T 
therefore was glad to acce])t Mallory’s offer to take 
me to Port Farintosh in his little runabout, and so 
escape the crush in the trains. 

For some miles we drove in silence, and then 
Mallory turned to me. “Do you know, Martin.” h’ 
said. “Pve been thinking of what you said about 
that old German fellow who gave me that lecture. 
You said he used to hate the idea of saving the 
world.” 

T nodded. 

“Well.” my friend resumed. “There are quite a 
lot of people who still hate the idea, and would do 
almo.st anything to prevent its being carried out.” 
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“What?” I exclaimed. “Who are they?” 

“Have you ever heard of Hadji Hassan Agha? 
No? I don’t suppose that many of us have yet. But 
we soon will. I believe that he is conspiring to 
destroy the canals.” 

I jiunped bolt upright and nearly knocked the 
steering wheel out of Mallory’s hands. 

“Sorry,” I apologized, “but you know that I’m 
a journalist and news of any sort has a frightful 
attraction for me. Can you tell me anything more 
about this man?” What fortunate chance, thought 
I, had made me run up against Mallory today. 

“We-e-el,” drawled my friend, “I don’t know 
what news value you’ll find in what I can tell you, 
but, anyway, here goes. 

“The Hadji first came to my notice about three 
months ago, when he arrived in my camp among a 
bunch of recruits. I remember seeing his green 
turban and thinking it rather strange that a man 
as old as he, and rich enough to have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, as the color of his turban indi- 
cated, should have been conscripted into the labor 
battalion. But I had other, more important, things 
to think about, and so I soon forgot Hassan Agha. 

“You remember that I had charge of a couple of 
thousand Mohammedans? They were Kurds from 
near the Russian border, and pretty devout Mos- 
lems too. Part of the Turkish contingent, you know. 

“Well, they were a rough crowd to handle, but 
they did their work well enough, and I had nothing 
to complain about, until shortly after the Hadji 
arrived. Within a fortnight the whole crew began 
loafing on their jobs, and some were even insolent. 
In fact I had to knock down a few of them for 
spitting at my shadow, because I was an unbeliever. 
That’s how I got these knuckles,” laughed Mallory, 
and showed a bandaged hand. 

“However, this could not go on, and so I started 
looking round to see who or what was stirring up 
the trouble. I did not have to look very long before 
I noticed that the Hadji, nearly every evening, was 
making speeches to the men, which he stopped as 
soon as I came within hearing distance. Also, he 
seemed to have a violent dislike for me, for when- 
ever I came near him he would scowl and mutter 
as if I had borrowed money from him and wouldn’t 
pay up. 

“Well I had sense enough to put two and two 
together and the result was that I sent for the Hadji, 
to ask him why he had to talk to the men so much. 
But I had barely started questioning him, when he 
suddenly seemed to lose all control over himself and 
burst out in a wild denunciation of all unbelievers 
in general, and of me in particular.” 

Mallory lit a fresh cigarette. “You know there 
is a sort of fascination about that man. Person- 
ality, that’s what the magazine advertisements call 
it. If you ever see him you’ll feel it. He stands 
well over six feet in height and is extraordinarily 
thin. That might seem laughable in another man, 
but in him it is impressive. He seems to sort of 
radiate fanaticism. Then there are his flashing eyes 
and smashing gestures. They all seem somehow to 
impress you with the truth of his arguments. Not 
that they are true, of course — personally I’ve never 
heard such nonsense as he told me — ^but I don’t 
wonder that he has such a following, because he has 
the magazine advertisements beaten to a frazzle. 

“Oh, he bawled us all out perfectly. Why did we 


persist in running counter to the will of God? Did 
we not know that it was useless? If it was written 
in the books of fate that the earth should be de- 
stroyed by the comet, then it would be so destroyed, 
and it was not only useless, but extremely sinful 
as well, to struggle against the preordained things. 
Besides, he said, it had been revealed to him in a 
dream that the comet was a missile from the hand 
of Allah, sent to wipe out the earth for the sins of 
its people. He said that he knew we Christians were 
doomed to Tophet anyway, but the Mohammedans 
had souls which he still could save, and he deemed 
it his duty to warn the laborers not to risk their loss 
by fighting against Kismet. 

“You should have seen him, Martin. Gad, he 
was a sight to make you sit up. He worked himself 
up into a frightful passion and cursejl the builders 
of the canal up and down and roundabout for pit- 
ting themselves against God Almighty. His beard 
simply sparkled with rage when he did that. 

“He wound up by saying that what he, with his 
puny strength could do, he would do, towards un- 
doing the mischief caused by us infidels, in putting 
the souls of the Mohammedan world in danger, l)y 
deluding the true believers into thinking that this 
devil-inspired scheme of meddling with the stars 
in their courses would save them from death.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

Mallory lit yet another cigarette and shrugged 
his shoulders. “I did not know what on earth to 
do,” he frankly confessed, “but the man was evi- 
dently a maniac, so I ordered him to be placed in 
the guard tent until I could communicate with the 
chief.” He sucked in a great lung full of smoke. 
“But the next morning I found he had escaped, and 
with him had gone the two guards. That shows you 
what a persuasive tongue the fellow has, for although 
the guards were also Kurds, I took care that they 
should be from a tribe that had a feud with the 
one to which Hassan Agha belonged. What’s more, 
during the last two months, almost a quarter of the 
Turkish labor contingent has deserted, and the evi- 
dence points to religious agitation against the build- 
ing of the canal.” 

The car drew up in front of my quarters, and I 
reluctantly got out. 

“Have you heard any more about the Hadji?” 
I asked. 

“Nothing definite,” replied Mallory. “Of course 
the camp is full of rumors. He has got the sanction 
of the Divine Porte to destroy the canals. He has 
formed a secret society of a million members, all 
pledged to sacrifice their lives, if by doing so they 
can prevent the flooding of the Caspian Sea. His 
men have hailed him as the second prophet of Islam, 
and are begging him to lead a holy war against the 
Christians. All kinds of stories are floating around. 

You can’t tell how much of them is true. But ” 

he looked at me seriously — “you don’t get smoke 
without fire. Well, do you think that you’ll find any 
use for what I’ve just told you?” 

“Will I?” I cried. “You may just bet I will, and 
may I be in a position some day to do you as great 
a favor as you’ve just done me.” 

I rushed upstairs to get at my typewriter. If 
only I could get some corroboration of this astound- 
ing news, thought I. If only I was acquainted with 
some Turkish Official, who might know something. 
Wait! What was that name Farintosh mentidned 
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in his note? I hurriedly ran my fingers through 
my pockets until I found the chit. 

Dear Martin : 

1 am sorry that T cannot give you that inter- 
view just now, as the Supreme Council is giving 
a dinner and they absolutely insist that I shall 
be present. I will, however, leave as soon as I 
can, and will return to my hotel, where I hope 
to see you. I know you won’t mind, but I shall 
have another visitor in the person of Abdul 
Pa.sha, Turkish Minister for the Interior. 

Abdul Pasha, that was the name. I looked at my 
watch. Farintosh could not possibly be free for 
another hour and a half. I decided that I would 
write a preliminary account of what Mallory had 
told me. 'Phen, if I received any confirmation, or 
further news from Abdul Pasha, I would make what 
additions were necessary and telephone the whole 
story to New York. 

The repfirt of the opening of the canal gates would 
have to wait. Anyway the Echo had three other 
correspondents at Port Farintosh. 

What a scoop this would be, I gleefully reflected. 
I hoped that the other newspaper reporters had not 
got wind of the news. 

In a moment I again turned serious, for, if the 
tale was true, and the Mohammedan world, or at 
least the fanatical part of it was inflamed against 
the project to flood the Caspian, then there was 
grave danger that some of the wild men might do 
such irreparable damage to the canals that the de- 
struction of the earth would be unavoidable. 

I sat down at my desk and determined to do my 
be.st to v/arn the people of the world of the peril 
they were running into. 

CHAPTER VI 
By Order of the Hadji 

F arintosh greeted me warmly, when I 
arrived, and introduced me to his Turkish 
acquaintance, who seemed to regret having to 
shake hands with me, as soon as he heard that I 
was a news]:)aper reporter, and suddenly remembered 
that he had an appointment elsewhere. But I did 
not intend to let him escape so easily and intercepted 
him on the way to the door. 

“Excuse me,’’ I cried. “But I wonder whether 
you cou.ld give me some information?’’ 

The Turk frowned impatiently, but halted, never- 
theless. 

“I don’t give interviews to newspaper reporters,” 
he returned brusquely. 

“That’s quite all right,” I replied. “I don’t ex- 
pect one, but I ana on the trail of something impor- 
tant, and if you could answer me just one question, 
I shall be more than satisfied.” 

Abdul Pasha eyed me coldly, and I could see that 
he was weighing in his mind the advisability of re- 
fusing my request. Pie was evidently one of that 
school of politicians, who distrust the press because 
of the often unv/elcome publicity that they get. But, 
after all, it was tiseless to antagonize so great a 
paper as the New York Echo, by refusing to answer 
something that might prove to be quite harmless. 
The balance was swaying in my favor. 

“Well,” said he. “One question cannot do much 


harm; but mind, I will answer only one question.” 

“Good!” I exclaimed. “That’s all I want. Can 
you tell me whether you have ever heard of a cer- 
tain Hadji Hassan Agha and his activities?” 

The Turk started, and for an instant I was per- 
mitted to see through the habitual mask of Asiatic 
stoicism that he wore. Surprise at the question, 
and fear, was there. Instinctively, he glanced around 
the room to see if any one else had heard me and 
then — ^the mask of apathy slipped over his face 
again. 

He looked at me dispassionately and seemed to be 
turning the question over in his mind. After a few 
seconds of seeming ponderance he blankly shook 
his head. “No,” said he. “The name is quite un- 
familiar to me. I’ve never heard of the man.” Then, 
as if fearing another question, he quickly turned 
on his heel and left the room. 

“P"he liar !” I breathed softly, and .stared after 
the Turk. It seemed incredible that the Hadji, in 
so little time, had already gained enougn power to 
make a seasoned Anatolian politician tremble at the 
mere mention of his name. That one instant when 
I had Caught the Pasha off his guard had been suffi- 
cient to convince me of the truth of every word that 
Mallory had said. 

Farintosh looked at me with a droll eye. “ 1 thought 
you came to see me,” he remarked drily. “It seems 
I was mistaken.” 

“You were, old man,” I assured him, and left him 
standing, while I rushed away to dispatch what I 
had written. 

“A telegram for you. Sir,” cried the hotel clerk, 
as I passed him on the way to my room. I im- 
patiently seized the envelope and tore it open. 

“Return at once. Barnes, Morrison and Hughes 
can cover canal assignment. Must be here Monday. 

Madden.” 

I could not help letting a groan escape me. 

“Not bad news, I hope,” remarked the sympathetic 
clerk. 

“Wor.st I’ve ever had,” I exclaimed bitterly and 
viciously crushed the telegram up into a little ball. 
Just when I had discovered a story that would stir 
the earth to its smallest village, I was called back to 
New York and had to tru.st my wonderful story to 
others’ hands. 

It was no use wiring Madden either, for this was 
Saturday and there was barely enough time to catch 
the ten o’clock plane for London, let alone to 'wait 
for an answer from New York. 

I sent a rush call for my three colleagues, booked 
a seat in the night's air express, and savagely set 
about packing my belongings. Just as I was strap- 
ping my last suitcase, Hughes burst into my room, 
and was shortly followed by Barnes and Morrison. 

“Wbat’s up?” cried the first. “Why are you leav- 
-ing?” 

“Orders from Madden to come home,” I curtly 
replied. “Here!” I thrust a sheaf of papers into 
his hands. “Read what I have written there, and dis- 
patch it the moment you’ve finished. Then the three 
of you had better get to work to discover as much as 
you can about the conspiracy to destroy the canals. 
I’ve got to go now. Good-by.” I snatched up my 
bags and opened the door, but turned for a final 
word. “Remember, boys,” I said. “As far as I 
know, no other newspaper has as yet got wind of 
this. So keep it under your hats.” 
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“But what is this?” cried Hughes, turning the 
papers over in a puzzled sort of way. “Conspiracy 
to destroy the canals ?” he read. 

“Yes,” I snapped. “I’ve got no time to explain 
now. Read the papers and then act quickly.” I 
bolted out gf the room and was lucky enough to 
just catch a taxi outside the hotel. 

Once aboard the airplane, I began to feel calmer. 
.'Xfter all, 1 reflected, the fellows were really capital 
reporters, and would undoubtedly ferret out as much 
news about the Hadji Hassan Agha as I could, if 
not more, for there were three of them. I would 
have taken them into my confidence this very eve- 
ning anyway. 

1 decided that it was no use worrying ; although it 
was annoying to be so rudely torn away from the 
scent of the biggest story in my career, yet, after all, 
1 had already discovered the most important details. 
So consoling myself, I tried to get what rest I could 
on the journey through the air. 

L.ondon was reached without mishap, after sixteen 
hours of steady flying. And there I immediately 
changed into a Trans-Atlantic seaplane and started 
for New York. 

I knew that the Echo had printed my dispatch 
from Port Farintosh by this time, and perhaps the 
London newspaper offices were humming with it al- 
ready. As yet, the afternoon editions had not been 
issued. 

Twenty hours’ more flying, and in the distance I 
saw the smoke cloud that overhung New York. 
Within thirty minutes I stepped a.shore on the land- 
ing stage of the Trans- Atlantic Transportation 
Comj)any. 

On the street I bought a copy of the Echo, expect- 
ing to .see at least a part of the follow-up that the 
boys should have sent in during my voyage. To my 
surpri.se, however, there was not even a mention of 
the conspiracy. There were columns about the open- 
ing of the canal, telephotographs of the water spout- 
ing into the channels from the openings in the sea 
walls, reports of long-winded speeches, the stuff 
that Hughes. Barnes and Morrison had sent in 
earlier on Saturday afternoon. 

I examined every page, and nearly tore the paper 
to pieces in my search. But in vain. Only too 
evidently the Echo had not received my dispatch, for 
I knew that if Madden had seen it, nothing on earth 
could have kept it off the front page of the paper. 

The fault, therefore, apparently lay at Port Farin- 
tosh, but for the life of me, I could not imagine how 
my fellow reporters could have neglected to wire my 
account of the conspiracy. All were good men and 
true, and more than once had had difficult cases to 
report. And yet, trustworthy as they were, they had 
failed to dispatch my story. I did not know what to 
make of it, but it was evident that somewhere, some- 
thing was very much wrong. 

The taxi drew up, with a jerk, in front of the 
Echo building. I hastily jumped out, paid my fare, 
and rushed into the building, bent on getting a satis- 
factory explanation from Madden about the omission 
of my article from the morning paper. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw the doorkeeper 
start violently as I scurried past him, but at the mo- 
ment I attached no especial significance to the fact; 
T merely put it down to my having startled him by 
my sudden entrance. 

The elevator boy was new, and was inclined to 


doubt my right to see the Editor, but at length, 
though under protest, he deposited me at the proper 
floor. 

I hesitated for a moment outside Madden’s door. 
As usual, a card, bearing the interesting legend : 
“Engaged. Not to be disturbed,” was displayed on 
the panel. This, however, was chiefly for the bene- 
fit of cranks, would-be society ladies, and people who 
solicited free advertising space for their pet chari- 
ties, and I had long since learned to ignore it. No, 
what halted me were the sounds that floated out of 
the room through the open transom. It seemed as 
if, for once in his life. Madden was living up to that 
card outside, for he seemed most decidedly engaged. 

Half-a-dozen voices were raised in vehement ar- 
gument, and all were apparently talking at once. I 
could hear the Chief pounding heavily on his table 
as he delivered himself of his sentiments. 

“No, sir,” he bellowed to make himself heard 
above the din. “I won’t believe that it was an acci- 
dent. Those boys knew too much to do a fool thing 
like that. Besides, doesn’t it say that their bodies 
were covered with bruises? That alone is proof of 
foul play.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” retorted the voice of the 
Night Editor, who ought to have been in bed. “It 
says that their boat was caught in the current, and 
that the boys were drawn under and through the tun- 
nel in the sea wall. That’s where they got their 
bruises — in being battered against the walls of the 
tunnel.” 

This was getting interesting, I decided. I won- 
dered what they were talking about, but the next 
second enlightened me in a manner quite startling. 

“Rubbish!” boomed the Chief. “That battering 
would not have been enough to completely obliterate 
the features of Martin Ross.” 

I jumped. This was becoming interesting. Ap- 
parently they were discussing my death. I promptly 
decided that this was the proper psychological mo- 
ment for my entrance, and so, opening the door, I 
calmly stepped into the room. 

Five very astonished faces stared at me with all 
the pained surprise of those who believe that they 
are seeing a ghost. 

It was Madden who first recovered himself. “Mar- 
tin !” he shouted, and rushed at me. “You old rogue. 
Here we sit talking of your death, and you calmly 
walk in on us. I suppose it is actually you in the 
flesh?” He poked me in the ribs with a stubby 
finger. 

“Ouch!” I exclaimed. “Yes, it’s me all right.” I 
backed precipitately to the wall. But too late. My 
friends had already .surrounded me and continued 
to cordially pound my shrinking back, at the same 
time endeavoring to shake me by the hand. 

At last, however, I managed to retreat into a cor- 
ner and there ward off their exuberantly hearty 
greetings. 

“What’s this all about?” I gasped. “And what’s 
this stuff about me being drowned?” 

The Chief suddenly became very grave again. 
“There’s bad news. I’m afraid,” he said sadly, while 
he took off his horn-rimmed glasses, wiped them and 
put them on again. “How were the boys, when you 
left them?” he asked, and peered keenly into my 
face. 

A sudden foreboding smote me. I knew now the 
meaning of what T had heard. 
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"Why — why, they were all right,” I faltered. “Is 
there anything wrong?” 

"Listen, Martin,” said the Chief, and picked up a 
yellow cablegram. He glanced warningly at his co- 
editors and cleared his throat softly. "This is from 
the Chief of Police at Port Farintosh,” he said, “and 
is dated Sunday noon” : 

Regret to report the finding of the four bodies 
of your four special correspondents at Port 
Farintosh. Three have been identified as Mor- 
rison, Hughes and Barnes. The fourth body is 
too badly battered for positive identification, but 
is supposed to be that of your other correspond- 
ent, Martin Ross. It is thought that the men 
met their deaths by rozving in front of the sea 
wall of canal two, getting caught in the rip and 
drozvning by being drazvn through one of the 
tunnels in the dam. Further investigations arc 
being made and any fresh discoveries will he at 
once communicated to you. 

(Signed) Allen, 

Chief of Police, 

Port Farintosh. 

Madden’s voice abruptly died and an odd silence 
hung over the little group. I saw that they were 
looking at me expectantly. But a new thought had 
crept into my head, a thought that filled my soul 
with horror. It was I who was responsible for their 
deaths, for it was I who had entrusted them with 
the dangerous mission of exposing the Mohammedan 
plot to destroy the canals. 

Some one stirred restlessly, and Madden again 
cleared his throat. 

“My boy,” he said kindly, “can you tell tis any- 
thing about this?” 

A sudden cold rage filled me. “Can I ?” I choked. 
“I can tell you who murdered those ]K)or devils. 
For murdered they were. This is no accident.” 
“Who is the man?” broke in the Chief. 

“The Hadji Hassan Agha,” I replied without fur- 
ther ado, and launched into the tale of my di.scovery. 

“My God !” spluttered the Chief at the end of 
my narrative. “Then you believe that this fanatic 
has had tho.se poor fellows murdered?” 

“T could swear to it,” I answered with conviction. 
“But who do you supiiose the fourth man is — ^the 
one who was taken for you?” a.sked the Night Editor. 

“I think it must have been Mallory, the chap who 
gave me this information. T know that I mentioned 
him several times in my notes. I suppose that Hughes 
and the others went to him for some additional facts, 
and the Hadji’s assassins must have trailed them 
there and murdered the lot.” 

“That sounds plausible,” nodded Madden. “And 
then they threw their bodies into the canal ? Eh ?” 

I agreed. “But what shall we do now?” I asked. 
“It is evident that there is a consjfiracy to destroy 
the canals, and a very powerful one, too, for you 
can .see that even the highest members of the Turk- 
ish Government are under its influence. No one but 
Abdul Pasha could have informed the agents of the 
society that T knew the secret. Why, for all we 
know, he might be one of the leaders — ” 

“What shall we do?” said the Chief, and nearly 
shattered the table top with a blow of his fist. 
“What shall we do? Why, we .shall do exactly as we 
would have done before. We’ll expose the whole 
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scheme and kill it with publicity. We’ll have it in 
the afternoon edition. Martin, you had better sit 
down and immediately rewrite your dispatch. I’ll 
have it in the front page, with any photographs that 
we may have of Barnes. Hughes, Morrison and 
Abdul Pasha. Have you any idea what this Hadji 
looks like?” he asked me. 

From Mallory’s description, he is a very impres- 
sive looking man,” I rejdied. “Tall and cadaverous 
— looks as if he’s burned up in.side with the fires of 
his own fanaticism. Long beard stained with henna 
and very queer and piercing eyes that sort of .stare 
at you — . A green Hadji’s turban, of course, and I 
suppose, ordinary Kurdish costume.” 

“Very good,” snapped the Chief. “Get one of the 
black and white artists to draw him from that de- 
scription. Now then clear out of here, every one of 
you. I’ve got to write a new editorial." He herded 
us out of the door and slammed it to behind us. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Banner’s Goat 

T his is how we made known to the world the 
plot of a madman to destroy the Caspian 
canals; to demolish the only hope the people 
of the earth had, of averting complete destruction 
from both them.selves and from their planet. And 
yet, did the world believe it? No, indeed, it did not. 
ft laughed at us. Such a thing was impossible, the 
other papers said. It was doubtful if even a single 
man existed who did not api)rove of the experiment 
to save his life. As for a .secret society of a million 
members, all of whom had pledged their lives to the 
cause of destroying the earth’s one chance of escaping 
destruction — thus practically murdering all the other 
people of the world, besides committing suicide them- 
selve.s — why, such an idea was as ridiculous as it was 
impossible. No such number of men could have kept 
their aspirations a secret, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment had been approached and had declared that it 
had heard nothing whatever about such a plan. In- 
deed, it had said that the whole story was a fabrica- 
tion that contained not a grain of truth. 

The other papers asked us sardonically, in their 
editorials, whether besides the word of a sensation- 
hunting journali.st, we had any proof of what we 
were exposing, and if so, what it was. 

The end came three days after my return from 
Port Farintosh. The dread rumor came flitting 
round the office that the Old Man was intending to 
pay us a visit this morning. It was a rare thing in- 
deed for the multimillionaire owner of the paper to 
call on us ; it was only in moments of violent dis- 
agreement with some feature of the Echo’s editorial 
l)olicy. This time, however, there was little doubt as 
to what had angered Banner. It was, undoubtedly, 
the roasting we had received from the rest of the 
press about our exposure of the Hassan Agha con- 
spiracy. 

It was well known that the Echo was a weak place 
in Banner’s armor of complacency. It was the heel 
of this Achilles, his one vulnerable spot, and the New 
York papers knew it, and loved to prod it. Banner 
had nursed the Echo with care and immense sums of 
money until it became the greatest paper in the 
world. But Banner had not yet got used to this, and 
still regarded it as a puny infant that stood in need 
of his protection. Therefore, the slightest dispar- 
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agement of it was still sufficient to bring him fuming 
up the stairs, to demand the instant dismissal of the 
luckless reporter who had made a blunder big enough 
to attract the attention of the other papers. 

My expected call did not come until nearly noon, 
and then, to my relief, I found that Banner had al- 
ready left, but from the wilted looks of the assem- 
bled editors, it had evidently been a fiery session in- 
deed. 

“Phew !” exclaimed the Chief, as I entered. “You 
don’t know what we’ve been through, just because of 
that confounded discovery of yburs.” 

“What’s going to happen?” I asked anxiously. 
“Are you going to drop the exposure?” 

“We have to,” explained Madden. “He says that 
he won’t have the Echo made the laughing stock of 
New York. You know how sensitive he is.” 

“Yes,” I cried, “I know that. But in a case like 
this it ought not to count. Didn’t you convince him 
that what you printed was the truth?” 

“I did,” said the Chief, “and he says that he 
firmly believes it now, but just the same he has for- 
bidden me to print, another word about it until he 
gives me leave. Someone, you see, has told him that 
this story is all faked up, because the Echo wants to 
make some capital out of the accidental death of 
three of its men in Port Farintosh.” 

“What a dirty—” 

“Of course, he doesn’t believe it,” hastened Mad- 
den. “He swears by the Echo anyhow. Anything 
we print is Gospel Truth to him. But it hurts him 
to have these things said about us, and he is going to 
do a little private investigating, before he allows us 
to say anything more about it. You know what he 
means by a little private investigating, don’t you? 
He is going to .swamp Port Farintosh with quanti- 
ties of the best paid detectives that he can lay his 
hands on, and we will get duplicates of their reports. 
Then, when in Banner’s estimation we have sufficient 
proof, why, we’ll open up again. Does that suit 
you ?” 

“It will have to,” I replied. “I only hope that the 
detectives will get the proof before the Hadji has 
time to do any damage.” 

Next morning the Echo printed nothing whatever 
about the Mohammedan plot. Nor did it the next 
morning, nor for many a morning after. After a 
few more sarcastic comments, the New York papers 
completely forgot about it, and devoted themselves 
to waging war against the Anti-Tobacco League. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Towards The Sun 

M eanwhile the canals had been com- 
pleted and, now, began the truly formid- 
able task of demobilizing the millions of 
men who had been used in their construction. In 
addition, hundreds of thou.sands of pieces of valu- 
able machinery had to be sorted out and returned to 
their owners. The mushroom cities of tents that had 
sprung up alongside the canals, were to be dismantled 
and shipped away. Innumerable miles of railway 
track were torn up and sent back to their country 
of origin. But all this took time, took many weary 
months indeed, during which the star was approach- 
ing the earth. 

Gradually, too, alarmist reports leaked out, that 
something was the matter with Farintosh’s theory. 
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Already the canals had been running three months, 
and the Caspian had risen twenty feet, but the ob- 
servatories reported not the slightest deviation of the 
earth from its orbit. The rumors gradually grew in 
numbers, until everyone had heard them, and all 
kinds of wild conjectures were made. 

Some people had already begun to be doubtful if 
Farintosh’s plan would prove successful, and num- 
bers of shady dancing places and cabarets sprang up 
in all the large cities, which catered to the continually 
increasing number of people whose motto became: 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 

At last the Council decided that extreme measures 
were necessary to check the rapidly spreading moral 
degeneration. These resolved themselves into the 
strict supervision of all places of amusement, and the 
conscription of still more forced labor. 

The Council also instituted a daily bulletin .service, 
which reported chiefly the more cheerful news of 
the campaign, such as the daily rise in the water- 
level of the Caspian Sea, the progress made in the 
returning of the labor battalions and things of that 
sort. But still the agitation grew, and finally got 
beyond ignoring. The popular voice demanded, with 
growing indignation, whether the rumors were true 
that all their work had been for nothing; that the 
movement of the earth had not yet been even a little 
affected by the immense quantity of water that had 
already passed through the canals. 

The Council was forced to confess that no devia- 
tion had been noted as yet, but that the astronomers 
were of the opinion that it was too early to know 
whether the plan had failed. In fact, many of them 
thought that the change in the earth’s balance would 
come — not gradually, as had at first been expected, 
but abruptly, when a sufficiently great amount of 
water would be displaced to make a new center of 
rotation absolutely imperative. The earth, they con- 
tended, would continue to spin for awhile with a 
misplaced center of gravity, but in time so much 
water would flow into the Caspian, that a new axis 
would be neces.sary. 

This answer, though rather involved, sufficed to 
pacify the people to some extent. Most of them 
thought that there still was a good chance of saving 
themselves. Nevertheless, there was a party openly 
agnostic, who scoffed at the Supreme Council, and 
more and more gave themselves over to excess. 

Then came the news of famine in China, India 
and parts of Turkey, where the natives, with Orien- 
tal fatalism, decided that they were going to die, and 
had therefore neglected to put in their crops. Relief 
measures had to be undertaken, and grain was gath- 
ered from all parts of the world, to feed the apathetic 
masses of the East. 

Next the dreaded black plague broke out among 
the undernourished and non-resisting Chinese, and 
with amazing speed,spread through the entire Orient. 
Thus to the horrors of famine were added the still 
more ghastly sights of the black death. 

The physicians of China could not co])e with their 
work, and again a cry went out for help, a cry which 
did not go unheeded. Thousands of heroic doctors 
volunteered to brave the terrors of the one disease to 
which no cure had yet been found, and went to nurse 
the Chinese. The latter, however, made no effort to 
resist the plague, but, once in its loathsome grip, 
seemed to resign themselves to death. 

In the face of this apathy, the physicians stood 
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helpless. They could and did establish hospitals, 
segregated the stricken, and disinfested the homes 
and clothes of the people ; but save them, once they 
were touched, they could not. For not even the best 
skill in the world can save a person, who has made 
up his mind to die. 

China, then, was carefully blockaded by the anx- 
ious nations, who sent her foodstuffs, but permitted 
no one to leave the quarantined country. The disease, 
however, continued to spread to the west, passed 
through the lines of the Russian army, which had 
been impressed to guard the eastern frontier of the 
Empire and made its appearance in Siberia. 

Countless hordes of refugees thronged the roads, 
leading away from the infected areas, and in their 
vain endeavor to escape the plague, carried the dis- 
ease germs with them. Doggedly they trudged down 
the long dusty roads on their aimless march to any- 
where, to any place that the plague had not yet 
reached. But even as they plodded along many of 
them already felt the disease gnawing at their vitals. 
Yet they struggled on, hiding, as best they could, 
their horrible secret, until their wornout bodies col- 
lapsed and were rudely tossed to the roadside, while 
the ceaselessly moving horde rolled on. 

Straight through Russia the plague mowed a wide 
swath, into Poland and up to the German frontier. 
Here, fortunately, its progress was stayed, and Eu- 
rope breathed again.” 

Six months bad passed since the opening of the 
canal gates — almost half the time allotted to the di- 
verting of the earth and still there was not the slight- 
est promise that Farintosh’s plan would be crowned 
with success. Daily the ranks of the doubters were 
increased in numbers. 

Sinister rumblings of discontent now began to be 
heard from the working masses. It seemed as if we 
were living on the top of a volcano, which any mo- 
ment, might burst out into the scarlet explosion of 
revolution. 

Wildly gesticulating orators stood at the street 
corners and impassionately asked their fellow work- 
men why they continued to labor for the cursed capi- 
talists, when the end of the world was nigh. What 
was the use of slaving, when so little life was left to 
man? He should enjoy it, they urged, and once and 
for all, get even with the bloated plutocrats who had 
ground them down into the dust for so many years. 

Ugly disturbances broke out in Fifth Avenue, 
when several mobs invaded the sacred precincts of 
fashion and looted some of the big stores. The coun- 
try was keyed up to such a pitch that every house- 
holder kept his shotgun loaded, and took it to bed 
with him. 

Anarchy was turbulently seething in the cauldron 
of the East Side of New York. At any moment, al- 
most, the frenzied masses of foreigners might break 
the shackles of restraint and start a Saturnalia of 
unbridled license. 

Suddenly, and with absolutely no warning, a ter- 
rific windstorm screeched down upon New York. 
Awnings, over the shop windows, bellied just once, 
and then, with the report of a cannon, split and 
parted from their fastening. The air grew thick with 
dust and flying debris. So laden, in fact, did it be- 
come, that from any point of vantage at the office 
window, I could barely discern the scurrying crowds 
below. I heard faint, indistinguishable cries from 
the street, the smash of bursting window glass and 


the agonized hooting of motor cars whose drivers 
could not see the road, so dusty and congested had 
the air become. Strange, flapping things soared 
past my window, and flitted, like gigantic bats, into 
the murk above the housetops. 

Then, as suddenly as it had come, the stortn, if 
storm it was, disappeared, and once more the sun 
shone brightly down upon New York. But now a 
new murmur was heard — a noise that, quite unac- 
countably, seemed to be like that of an angry sea. 
Gradually it grew louder and louder until I could 
almost have sworn that it was the roaring of storm- 
tossed waves against a rocky shore. Then the noise 
receded, died away to a faint murmur and finally sub- 
sided entirely. 

The telephone rang sharply, and I jumped to the 
receiver. 

“Is that the Echo office?” chattered an excited 
voice. “This is Simmons speaking. A tidal wave 
has just wrecked most of the shipping in the docks, 
and has flooded the warehouse district. Millions of 
dollars worth of damage done to shipping and 
houses. Hundreds of men killed and thousands in- 
jured. A fifty-foot wall of water — ” the babbling 
voice ceased. I tried to get reconnected, but the ar- 
row on the dial of the automatic phone swung round 
to “Line out of order.” 

The instant I got up, the phone rang again. I 
picked it up, thinking it might be Simmons again, but 
I was mistaken. 

“Martin,” cried a familiar voice, “is that you? 
It’s happened ! It’s happened !” 

“What’s happened? That’s you, Farintosh, isn’t 
it?” 

“Why, man, have you no senses? Didn’t you see 
what just happened ?” 

“I’ve seen the worst windstorm I’ve ever been in, 
and I hear that a tidal wave has flooded part of New 
York. Is that what you mean?” 

“No,” thundered Farintosh. “Those are merely 
incidental to the earth’s change of axis and to the 
altered rate of rotation.” 

“Do you mean to say — ” 

“Yes, I do. We’ve succeeded. We’ve changed 
the earth’s course, though, to what extent, we won’t 
know for some time. But the chief thing' is that 
we’ve diverted it from its orbit, and — ^you can put 
that in your paper.” 

The following twenty-four hours never once heard 
a falling off in the crash and roar of our gigantic 
printing presses. Yet, fast as we issued copies of 
the Echo, we could not keep pace with the demand. 
All New York and his wife seemed to be buying 
papers, reading the scant extra information, and then 
buying another edition — ^ten minutes later. 

And certainly the news that came through fully 
warranted their excitement. First came the accounts 
of the terrible toll taken, all over the world, by the 
tidal wave. Few ships indeed had been able to 
weather the combined forces of the sudden blast of 
wind and the contending sea currents. Appalling 
stories came of damage done inland, for the sea had 
invaded not only New York, but all the cities on the 
Atlantic coastline of the two Americas. China, by 
some perversity of fortune, had once more to bear 
more than her share of the cataclysm. Vast areas 
of her fruitful, but low-lying lands were inundated 
by the westward rushing floods. 

Then messages arrived from various astronomical 
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observatories, sa)nng that their instruments had re- 
corded a distinct change in the movement of the 
earth, that it was thought to have slowed up in its 
revolutions to the extent of about half an hour a 
day — that it had also changed its course — slightly 
towards the sun. 

After this came more news of disaster on land 
and sea, but appalling as was the price paid for the 
slight deviation of the earth from its orbit, the Su- 
preme Council, and the governments of the world 
considered it well worth while. For now that the 
plan had proved possible, and, indeed, already in 
part successful, the much feared bogey of anarchy 
would vanish before the reawakened confidence of 
the people. 

Thus, in truth, it turned out to be, and also, with 
the people’s new faith in his project, Farintosh’s 
popularity was suddenly restored. Once more his 
face appeared in the shop windows, and enthusiastic 
crowds gathered outside his house, waiting for a 
chance to cheer him. Hope was the dominant note 
of the world again. 

Fuller reports from astronomical sources arrived 
in due course to give fuller particulars as to the 
earth’s altered orbit. It appeared that while our 
planet had slightly approached the sun, yet the devia- 
tion was not nearly great enough to carry the earth 
clear of the track of the comet, most of the twisting 
force of the overbalancing weight of water in the 
Caspian having been used up in retarding the spin- 
ning of the earth by twenty-nine minutes. 

The astronomers, however, held out the hope that, 
as more water flowed through the canals, the devia- 
tion would become more pronounced and finally suf- 
fice to bring the earth out of the road of the comet. 
On the other hand, the scientists were particularly 
careful to make clear the fact that if our planet con- 
tinued to deviate from its course at the same ratio 
to the weight of water passed through the canals, 
then, though it might pass beyond the orbit of the 
comet, it would still l:)e close enough for the laws of 
gravitation — mutual attraction — to apply. Thus, 
they explained, our planet might yet be drawn to its 
doom — engulfed in the sphere of flaming gases that 
rocketed through the skies. They demonstrated this 
law by quoting the well-known example of two ships 
lying becalmed on a motionless sea. The vessels 
would be mutually attracted, would near each other 
and, finally, if undisturbed, would gently collide. 

Another thing that had been the object of much 
anxiety to the astronomers was the probable conduct 
of the moon, when the earth should change its course. 
All fears proved groundless, however, when this 
event happened, for so strong was the gravitational 
bond between our planet and the moon, that the lat- 
ter moved with the earth, and rigidly maintained its 
former distance. 

But these hopes and speculations did not seem to 
interest the mass of the people much. They had 
seen, and indeed, felt the earth change its orbit, and 
that, to them, was sufficient. 

They were firmly convinced by this time that our 
l^lanet would, somehow, depart enough from its 
course,to easily evade the clumsy charge of its celes- 
tial antagonist. 

And, what good, after all, would the complicated 
speculations indulged in by scientists, do the great 
mass of the people ? 


CHAPTER IX 
The Glorious Fiasco 

B ut, while many people were satisfied with the 
prevailing state of affairs, some were not, and 
among the latter were numbered the editorial 
and reportorial staffs of the Echo. For six months 
now we had been waiting for a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the deaths of our colleagues, Morrison. 
Hughes, Barnes and my friend and informant. Mal- 
lory, and still no credible story was given. Now, a 
fortnight after the sudden correction of the earth’s 
center of gravity, an informal meeting in Madden's 
room was for the twentieth time debating whether it 
would be wise for us to take the matter into our own 
hands and again print as much as we knew about 
Hadji Hassa,n Agha. And, for the twentieth time, 
the proposal was overruled, for, after all, we had no 
additional information whatever about the Hadji and 
his supposed activities. 

The reports from the detectives employed by 
Banner were singularly lacking in news ; indeed, one 
would judge from them that there was no such per- 
son as the Hadji. It is true that two of the more 
zealous investigators had sent us one or two rather 
promising letters, but these men had disappeared 
mysteriously, apparently on the trail of some impor- 
tant clue. And their colleagues seemed to find noth- 
ing suspicious in their disappearance and apparently 
never considered making any inquiry about their 
missing confreres. Yet we, in the office, had abso- 
lutely no doubt as to the fate of the unfortunate in- 
vestigator, who might stumble across any informa- 
tion that the Hadji and his associates would wish to 
be kept secret. 

What chiefly puzzled us, however, was that the 
madman had made no obvious move for the destruc- 
tion of the canals. It seemed impossible that any re- 
ligious fanatic, at the head of a million impatient fol- 
lowers, could restrain himself for so long a period 
without making any sign that could be detected by 
our more or less vigilant .staff of watchers. We 
should have known better, for patience is the great- 
est virtue of the Asiatic. Time, of all things, he has 
enough of, and to spare. 

On the other hand, there was a certain time limit 
within which the Hadji knew that he must act. Al- 
ready the earth had been diverted some little way 
from its path — ^and this in direct defiance of the 
Hadji’s prophesy that Allah would not permit such 
an impious thing to happen. If he delayed much 
longer, he would risk losing the faith of his men 
and, therefore, we argued, if he was going to start 
any trouble, it would be soon. But, though we were 
all morally certain of the plot to destroy the Caspian 
canals, we were not permitted to print a single word 
without the sanction of Banner, the owner of the 
paper, who was still waiting for corroboration from 
his precious detectives. 

It was a maddening situation. Here we were, ab- 
solutely dependent upon the words of a few men, 
whose errand in Port Farintosh was well known, 
and for whom the stage in that city had been care- 
fully set. I protested. “But this is impossible,” I 
cried. “We cannot keep on waiting indefinitely for 
those investigators of Banner’s to find out something. 
There isn’t time enough. Why, before they ever 
notice anything, the Hadji will be able to blow up 
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every sea wall that the canals boast of, and set Port 
Farintosh on fire as well.” 

“I know,” soothed Madden. ‘‘They are a pretty 
hopeless bunch since their leading lights have been 
weeded out, but, as you say, this has gone far 
enough.” A flame of resolution suddenly lit his face. 

‘‘And by G ,” he exclaimed, pounding the table 

top, ‘‘it shall go no further.” He seized the tele- 
phone attached to Banner’s private wire, and called 
for the owner of the paper. 

‘‘Is that you. Banner?” He boomed a moment 
later. “This is Madden. Now I’m going to talk 
again about that Mohammedan conspiracy — ” 

“No, there have been no new developments, but 
just the same. I’m going to print the story to-mor- 
row.” 

“I don’t care if you do. I’ve neglected my duty 
long enough because of your sensitiveness. The 
story will go.” 

The Chief slammed the receiver back on the hook 
and wheeled triumphantly around in his chair. 
“Well, that’s that,” he said in a satisfied tone. “We’ll 
feature the story on the front page again and keep 
on dinning it into the heads of the public, until 
they — ” 

The phone rang and drowned the rest of his 
words. 

“Yes,” he said. “Hadden speaking.” 

“No, I will not reconsider it.” 

“What?” 

A prolonged silence. 

“Very well. I’ll put it to them,” and again the re- 
ceiver was slammed back on its hook. 

“Banner says that it would be ridiculous to print 
the same story we printed six months ago, without 
any extra information. He says that since we do not 
trust his investigators, why don’t we send down 
three or four reporters secretly, let them ferret out 
some news, if they can, and then reprint the ex- 
posure. What do you fellows think of it?” He 
looked at us inquiringly. 

“We-e-ell,” clrawled the City Editor at last. “It 
seems to me that there isn’t time enough for that 
sort of thing, but perhaps Banner is right. We 
ought to haye some additional news. Otherwise the 
other papers will roast us like anything, for spring- 
ing the same old stuff on the public.” 

“If we did so, it would go to show, anyway, that 
we were serious,” said the Sporting Editor. “Just 
the same, I agree with old Smith.” He nodded at 
the City Editor. 

The rest of us agreed, and it was settled then and 
there, that I should return to Port Farintosh, on the 
morrow, by airplane, and take with me any three re- 
porters I wanted. 

But it was fated that all our preparations for un- 
covering the Hadji’s plot should prove useless, for 
on the next day came news calculated to rouse every 
man to a white heat of anger. The calamity, long 
foreshadowed by me, but scoffed at by most people, 
had happened. 

Taking advantage of the completed withdrawal of 
all the labor battalions, the Hadji, with his men, had 
attacked and overpowered the guards and engine 
house crews, left in charge of the colossal sea walls. 
Then, at his leisure, he had destroyed those mag- 
nificent structures. 

I can do no better than to quote the Echo of that 
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morning, and are therefore printing the following: 

CASPIAN CANALS DESTROYED— 
MOSLEMS DYNAMITE GATES— 
PORT FARINTOSH BOMBARDED 


Secret Society Resents Attempt to Save 
the Earth and so Damages Canals that 
Engineers Despair of Reconstruction 


The Echo learns from the Associated press 
correspondent at Port Farintosh that yesterday 
afternoon a dastardly attemjit was made to 
destroy the Caspian canals, on whose safety the 
future of the whole earth hinges. 

It will be remembered that some six months 
ago this paper printed a number of articles, ex- 
posing the plot of some fanatical Mohamme- 
dans to destroy the canals, because it seemed 
impious to their leader to meddle with the stars 
in their courses. At that time it was our fate 
to be scoffed at, and our warnings went un- 
heeded. Consequently, the conspirators were 
left unhindered to work out their nefarious 
plans; today we hear the fruits of this neglect 
to take us seriously. 

PORT FARINTOSH, December 20. 1936. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, the Turkish fleet 
in the Black Sea, consisting of ten cruisers and 
twenty destroyers, accompanied by a fleet of 
airplanes, appeared off Port Farintosh and with- 
out notice of any kind, bombarded the city for 
thirty minutes, then sailed on. One hour later 
they disembarked ten thousand men at the land- 
ing stages, between the sea walls of the canals. 
The watchmen and the engine house crews 
offered as much resistance as could be expected 
from unarmed men, but they were finally driven 
back and shot down. The raiders then pro- 
ceeded to systematically plant charges of high 
explosives in all vulnerable spots. ap])arently be- 
ing directed in their work by skilled engineers. 
Vast quantities of explosives were used, for 
the surviving watchmen state that the boats 
were kept going continually, to and fro, between 
the battleships and the piers, bringing off load 
after load of rexite. 

At seven o’clock all the preparations were 
completed and one after the other the sea-walls 
were blown up. The ruin is complete. Not 
a vestige of the gigantic dams is to be seen 
above the sea water, which is now rushing tur- 
bulently into the open canals. The Turkish 
vessels, after making sure that the damage was 
complete, are now steaming back across the 
Black Sea. 

A later dispatch gave the same news, with a few 
additional facts. It appeared that no danger had 
been suspected when the Turkish ships entered the 
Sea of Azof, for the Sultan had expressed a wish 
to .see the canals; indeed, preparations had been 
made for his welcome. The bombardment of Port 
Farintosh was, therefore, as unexpected as it was 
senseless. The Sultan, too, must have been cog- 
nizant of the conspiracy, for it was he who obtained 
permission to visit the canals, and he sailed into 
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the Sea of Azof at the head of his fleet, in the 
Royal yacht. 

Rumors, it was said, were current in Port Far- 
intosh and Rostov that the deed lay at the door of 
a certain Hadji Hassan Agha, a fanatical leader of 
certain Moslems, who believed that the plan to divert 
the earth was against the will of Allah and would 
bring eternal damnation upon the souls of all who 
aided it. It was whispered that during the la.st six 
months, the whole Turkish fleet had been secretly 
manned by these conspirators, who were sworn to 
prevent interference with the earth’s course — the 
very same stuff that was refused credence when it 
was printed in the Echo. Engineers, who had 
examined the sites of the sea walls, declared that 
their reconstruction was impossible. They feared 
that the plan of the conspirators to let the canals 
get choked up by the sand would prove successful. 
The sea was already pouring in at a tremendous 
rate, and signs of erosion were becoming visible 
in many parts of the canal banks. 

This was the news that greeted me in the Echo 
on the morning of my proposed flight to Europe. 
Of course there was no necessity for me to go to 
Port Farintosh anymore, so I cancelled the seats of 
my three companions and myself in that day’s plane, 
and rushed to the office. There was nothing more 
to be done there however, and I returned to my 
diggings. 

The Echo had the barren satisfaction of saying, 
“I told you so,” but that didn’t help matters much. 
A frightful howl went up from the other papers 
for the blood of whoever was responsible for not 
heeding the warning, so plainly given by us six 
months before. The Echo itself came in for a 
considerable roasting from the New York press 
because it had not continued giving the warning in 
spite of what the other papers said. Banner, in 
particular, was severely censured for having muzzled 
the one organ of the press that knew what it was 
talking about. 

Oddly enough the actions of the conspirators re- 
ceived little comment, for the deed was done now 
and could not be undone. Moreover, the Hadji and 
his followers came to be looked upon as irresponsible 
lunatics, and therefore, more worthy of pity than 
of censure. 

The responsibility for the catastrophe was quickly 
laid upon the Supreme Council for neglecting to 
take heed of the Echo’s warning. But this was not 
enough. It was almost impossible, for the public to 
blame or punish a disembodied council of two hun- 
dred members. 

The people wanted a real scapegoat — they wanted 
one man. 

Again a marvelous change in the temper of the 
people had taken place. A day or two ago, they 
had been raised to the heights of rejoicing, because, 
after months of doubt, they were told that there still 
was a good chance of being saved themselves. Now 
they were suddenly plunged into the depths of de- 
spair, because that one chance had been taken away 
from them. 

There was an undercurrent of vengeful feeling 
running through their emotions. Somebody should 
suffer for this, they were resolved. But who? Sud- 
denly the answer came to them, and a mob of several 
thousand people gathered in Fifth Avenue, in front 


of the house of Banner, who, it seemed to their 
crazed imaginations, was directly responsible for 
the destruction of the canals — their only chance of 
salvation. 

In vain did patrol wagon after patrol wagon bring 
its load of blue-clad policemen to overawe the con- 
stantly growing mob. The crowd bayed for its 
man, and steadily, step by step, the expostulating 
guardians of the law were forced back to the very 
door of the house. Then, in desperation, one of 
the hard-pressed policemen drew a club, and used 
it. He was pulled down. Forthwith the voice of 
the crowd took a new note. It had smelled blood, 
and immediately the blood lust was aroused. The 
crowd turned instantly into a mob of raving beasts, 
whose appetite would be appeased only by the death 
of Banner. 

There was a sudden forward surge, and the blue 
line of policemen vanished, as if by magic. A sick- 
ening crash followed and the splintered door swung 
open — smashed by the impact of twenty maddened 
men with the weight of hundreds more behind them. 
The horde poured into the splendidly appointed 
mansion. 

Their quarry, however, had disappeared. So had 
all the servants, and the disappointed rabble vented 
its anger by smashing all the furniture and price- 
less works of art in the house. Then they piled all 
the wreckage in the road and made a gigantic bon- 
fire of it. 

New York, moreover, was not the only city in 
which such acts of violence occurred. In London, 
several Turkish subjects, wearing fezzes, were set 
upon and badly beaten by a crowd of infuriated 
Englishmen, who saw in them representatives of 
that blind, unreasoning “religion,” that had fostered 
the insane conspiracy. 

Paris and Berlin too had their cases of mob fury, 
for in both cities the Turkish embassies were sacked 
and destroyed. Indeed it was only with the utmost 
effort that the police of those countries were able 
to save the lives of the Anatolian diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. 

In addition, the beautiful Mohammedan mosque 
in the French capital was set aflame by an army of 
workmen and students, who marched down upon it 
in a great column, with much singing of patriotic 
songs and wavings of the tricolor. 

The British Cruiser Squadron in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which had been revictualHng at 
Cyprus, on hearing of the infamous deed, immedi- 
ately steamed off for the Dardanelles, hoping to 
catch its perpetrators before they could block the 
entrance of the Black Sea. But their search was 
useless, for the Turkish battle fleet was never again 
seen. 

And when it reached the centre of the Black Sea, 
every ship of the fleet was scuttled by its own crew. 
The men, with a fanatical frenzy, preferred to go 
at once to the assured joys of Paradise, rather than 
risk the possibility of suffering terrestrial punish- 
ment at the hands of the enraged infidels. 

Thus went the degenerate, known to history as 
the last Sultan of Turkey, and with him perished 
Hadji Hassan Agha, the insane leader of a fanatical 
multitude, who for fear of eternal punishment, had 
tried to carry out their perverted notion of the will 
of Allah. 
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CHAPTER X 
Trial by Fire and Water 

D ays passed, while we expected hourly to 
hear that the flow of one or another of the 
canals had ceased. But, though reports kept 
coming, stating that erosion continued on a gigantic 
scale all along the banks of the canals, nothing, as 
yet, indicated that the daily quantity of water enter- 
ing the Caspian had in the least been diminished. 
In fact, all the evidence pointed to the contrary. The 
water was now flowing through the canals at a much 
greater speed than it had done before the destruc- 
tion of the sea walls, and though it was possible 
that the canals were becoming shallower, because 
of the vast amount of silt washed from their sides, 
yet this shallowness was compensated by the added 
width of the channels. 

In addition, engineers reported that the nature of 
the soil was such that a great part of it could be 
carried in suspension by the swiftly moving water, 
and either deposited in the wide Liman Lake, or 
else discharged into the Caspian sea. 

Things seemed not so dark as they had been 
thought. Then, too, came cheering messages from 
various astronomical observatories, which announced 
a greatly accelerated deviation of. the earth, from its 
old path about the sun. This, the scientist said, 
was due to an increased weight of water entering 
the Caspian every day. Let this keep up, they said, 
for another four months and the earth will be in a 
fair way to easily escape the dangerous proximity 
of the comet. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, but genuinely, neverthe- 
less, the average man began to hearten up again. 
“It would be odd,” he mused, “if those crazy nuts 
have gone and increased the earth’s chances of being 
saved, instead of destroying them.” And then he 
would slap his knee with enjoyment at the idea 
and would go and tell it to his friends. 

And as he thought, so it proved to be. For instead 
of choking up, the canals continued to flow and even 
grew several feet wider every day, while the washed- 
out soil was carried away on the swift moving cur- 
rents, to stain the fast rising Caspian a strange 
earthen hue. 

Five more months separated us from the date on 
which the comet was to have met the earth. And 
five months of weary anguished waiting they proved 
to be. Night after night the blazing sphere seemed 
to be swelling bigger and bigger and morning after 
morning it grew more and more reluctant to sink 
its bloated bulk below the horizon. Already it ex- 
ceeded in size the biggest of our planets and out- 
shone Mars’ ruddy glow with a fiery brightness, 
the like of which had never before been seen. 

Day by day, too, the earth edged towards the 
sun. Soon we were four hundred thousand miles 
nearer, and gradually passed the five, six and eight 
hundred marks, but the margin of safety was not 
yet great enough. 

Slowly, as we approached the sun, the weather 
changed. Thunderstorms grew to be more frequent 
and increased in intensity. Torrential rains sud- 
denly began to fall in spots, not at all noted for their 
humidity. The days were getting warmer. Although 
it was the middle of winter in New York, the snow 
never once stayed on the ground, but melted at the 


moment of contact with the wet pavements. This 
surprising mildness was prevailing all over the 
world. The Sea of Azof, whence started the Cas- 
pian canals, did not freeze solid, as was its wont, 
did not even show the least trace of ice, and the 
much feared freeze-up of the canals failed to materi- 
alize. A green winter was the rule over the greater 
part of the temperate zone. 

All these phenomena were explained to be due 
entirely to the earth’s approach to the sun, and to 
the greater heat absorbed by our planet. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, also, people were 
experiencing a great change in temperature. Such 
a hot summer was absolutely unprecedented ; indeed 
it was almost unbearable. Fortunately, however, 
the sun’s rays beat down so hotly upon the Southern 
Seas that unusually great evaporation took place, 
and the parched lands were cooled, to some extent, 
by the frequent rains. Towering cumuli of snowy 
clouds, shaped like giant castles on fairy mountain 
ranges, sailed majestically into the central Australian 
desert, to shower the startled prospector, who for 
unnumbered years had never felt a drop of rain 
upon his leathery skin. 

Whalers reported that even the Southern Ice Cap 
was rapidly shrinking and disclosing to human eyes, 
for the first time, the outlines of the Antarctic 
Continent. 

Then came the series of startling orders from the 
Supreme Council that proved that body’s admirable 
foresight. First, the Council decreed that the na- 
tions of the world should remove all the available 
food supplies from the low-lying coastal cities, and 
store it on land that was more than a thousand feet 
above sea level. Secondly, the Council demanded 
the construction of camps around these bases of 
supply to house the population of the coastal cities, 
which the Council ordered to be gradually evacuated. 

These measures were necessary, the Council de- 
clared, because of the gigantic tides that would be 
bound to circle the earth, on the close approach of 
the comet. For, said they, as the moon in revolving 
around the earth causes the tides, so would the 
gravitational pull of the wandering asteroid cause 
floods far greater than those caused by the moon. 

There was a great outcry at the statement that 
the destruction of the great cities was assured, but 
the people of the earth had learned their lesson, 
and no longer doubted the word of the Supreme 
Council. They remembered, only too well, the tidal 
waves of three months ago, when the earth had first 
corrected its centre of gravity, and the terrible toll it 
took of human lives. 

Eighty-seven days’ grace the astronomers prom- 
ised us, before the comet should be at its nearest 
point to the earth, and either, with its inconceivable 
heat, entirely disintegrate our planet into its com- 
ponent gases, or else, leave it to stagger on in its 
new course. In these last few days, a flurry of 
frenzied preparation for the forced evacuation of 
the world’s greatest cities began. From the Atlantic 
seaboard of North America alone, thirty million 
people had to be removed to the safer highlands, 
and with them went their luggage and as many of 
their household effects as could be transported. 
Enormous herds of cattle were collected from the 
sea-threatened farms, and driven into the interior, 
there to be held as an emergency reserve, in case the 
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food supply of the houseless city refugees gave out. 

All was managed in our own country with an 
order and efficiency that spoke of marvellous or- 
ganization. Some nations, however, were less for- 
tunate. The peasantry of the Asiatic nations, even 
under compulsion, refused to leave their ancestral 
lands. 

That year spring came very early, and merged 
into summer heat with startling rapidity. The vege- 
tation would soon have become parched, if it had 
not been for the very frequent rains. But we soon 
had more than enough of rain, too, for drenching 
downpour succeeded thundering cloudburst with a 
regularity that first grew monotonous, and then 
became hateful. I began to loathe the sound of 
water swishing on the pavements. 

It rained incessantly, with the exception of a few 
brief spells, when the sun shone between the dark- 
edged clouds and burned us, as with a magnifying 
glass. 

Only thirty days were left now, and the canals 
were running more and more sluggishly, because the 
Casi^ian Sea was fast filling. 

The comet was now half the size of the sun and 
quite as brilliant. There was no longer any night, for 
the hours of sleep were now lit by the crimson 
splendour of the flaming ball of gas. Indeed, night 
was now the brighter half of the day and it was 
only because of the unbearably lurid light of the 
comet, that the hours of sleep and work w'ere not 
reversed. 

In any event, sleep was a thing much desired, 
l)ut not to be had. The hot-house heat made it 
impossible. Men tossed restlessly all through the 
sweltering night, to get up next morning unrefreshed, 
red-eyed and haggard- featured to start another 
day’s weary toil. Is there any wonder that, during 
those days of terrible .sleepless stress, so many men 
went mad and destroyed themselves. 

Still the heat increased, and with it came a greater 
rainfall. The heavens were screened from sight 
by an inky pall that seemed to hang just a few feet 
over the roofs and ever vomited forth a ceaseless 
deluge. The roll of nearby thunder was continually 
in our ears and drowned out practically all other 
sounds. Vivid lightning flashes rent the sky, and 
through the cracked bowl of heaven showed us the 
flames of hell. 

The two Americas were isolated from the rest 
of the world because of the eternal storms that 
rendered the seas imjjassable. The sailors reported 
that enormous evaporation was going on. So much 
steam was rising from the surface of the water that 
it was as thick as a North Sea fog. Navigation, ex- 
cept by dead reckoning, was impossible and no one 
was foolhardy enough to attempt that, because it 
was known that the sea currents had altered. 

Small brooks grew into mighty torrents that 
thundered into immense bodies of swiftly moving 
waters that once had been mere rivers. Vast areas 
of low-lying ground w’ere turned either into marshes, 
or else into large lakes. A wireless report came 
from Germany to the effect that the city of Berlin 
was showing signs of subsiding into a morass that 
had crept up around it. 

Luxurious herbage was springing up everywhere, 
because of the humidity! semi-tropical vegetation 
was reported even in Scandinavia. Certain scien- 


tists predicted a return of the earth to a state com- 
parable to the Jurassic Age, when gigantic reptilian 
monsters wallowed in the ooze, and browsed oflf 
the lush herbage that covered the earth then. 

A week before the day the gravitational pull was 
seen to affect the ocean visibly. A great tide surged 
up against the Atlantic Coast — a tide greater than 
any yet known in the history of man. It rolled 
. across the Pacific and dashed against the Japanese 
and Chinese coasts. Then was seen the wisdom 
of the Supreme Council’s command, that all people 
should be moved out of reach of the floods. This 
time too the Celestial Empire suffered, through dis- 
regard of the Council’s warning. Millions of people 
were caught and drowned, like rats in a trap, in the 
crowded warrens of their cities. Unnumbered tens 
of thousands of Chinese peasants, who had refused 
to leave their farms, were likewise drowned, and a 
vast area of country was inundated. 

This flood, however, was nothing compared to 
the second day’s tide, that with the comet’s nearer 
approach, and therefore increased gravitational ac- 
tion, was almost twice as great as that of the day 
before. 

For many days now we had not seen the sun or 
the stars, because of the pall of clouds that hid the 
firmament from sight. Most of the astronomical 
observatories v/cre thus ])ut out of commission, leav- 
ing only a few in the higher altitudes, that continued 
to send out reports. But, as the comet drew nearer, 
it gave off so much heat that even the mountain 
observatories complained of being wreathed in fogs. 
At last only two lookouts at the thirteen thousand- 
foot level were free from nebular interference. These 
reported the comet to be much larger than the moon ; 
they reported that it filled a whole Cjuarter of the 
sky’s bowl and was unbearably bright to look upon. 
The asteroid’s tail, without which no comet is popu- 
larly su])poscd to he complete, never had been visible 
Math our celestial visitor, and now had completely 
disappeared behind the body of the comet. 

Even to us, who lay i)anting upon the rocks of 
the Cat.skills, the brightness of the comet was evi- 
dent. The whole sky, at night time, was like the 
inside of a glowing cauldron. The very clouds 
seemed charged with crimson fire, and writhed and 
bellied over our heads, like some celestial mon.sters 
in deadly combat. Lightning continually criss- 
crossed the sky in a lurid mosaic, and yet seemed 
insignificant beside the awful grandeur of the fir- 
mament aflame. 

Day by day the floods rolled higher and higher 
against the mountains, and, at ebb, strewed their 
lower slopes with more and more wreckage of the 
cities. Here lay the ruined half of a hou.se, and 
there a wooden garage deposited upright upon a 
piece of level ground. Further away, among the 
tangle of boards, lay the wreck of a fishing schooner 
that had been picked up by the tide and carried 
inland. Here and there too, lay the bloated bodies 
of live stock that had been caught by the water, and 
yet further apart were found the occasional bodies 
of some unfortunate mortals who had been over- 
taken by the flood, perhaps while in search of some 
dear one, from whom they had become separated in 
the final wild rush for the hills. 

But the troubles of strangers did not much engage 
us at the time. We were too much absorbed in our 
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own misery to take much thotight of anybody else. 
The torment we endured there is still so deeply 
graven on my mind, that I am reluctant to speak of 
it. It was the hardest test of the temper of a people 
that could be imagined. All weaklings, all those 
mentally imperfect were ruthlessly searched out 
by the ordeal of fire and water. Only the fit sur- 
vived. The others perished. 

Daily, with inexpressible anxiety, we watched the 
floods and listened to the occasional reports from 
the observatories. We were too wrought up, even 
to hazard guesses with one another, as to what the 
final outcome w'ould lie. Some, I think, were too 
spent to care. 

However, my misery was not so great as to de- 
prive me of thought. Will we be successful? Will 
we be successful? The question rang in my head. 
During those days it seemed to become an integral 
part of my mind. It was impossible for me to think 
of anything else. In my fancy, I saw it written on 
the flaming heavens. Huge question marks danced 
before my eyes, wove themselves into intricate de- 
signs and grotesque figures. I remember how I 
once startled my friends by insisting that an aged 
man, whose bent figure I saw shuffling along in 
the distance, was the incarnation of the question 
mark. My friends thought that I had gone mad. 
Perhaps I had — I cannot tell you now. 

After aeons of infernal torture, after having been 
baked, steamed and stewed, it seemed since the be- 
ginning of time — news came that the morrow was 
the deciding day. At ten minutes past three — old 
time — either the earth would fall into the comet — in 
which case we should all be mercifully incinerated 
in a very few seconds — or the earth would get a 
new lease on life. 

Higher and higher raged the baffled tide that day. 
Great clouds of salt spray were borne oti the hot 
wind and drenched us where we lay. 

The time was nearing three o’clock and, with a 
great deal of mental, as well as physical effort, I 
staggered to my feet and made my way to the near- 
est news booth, whence the latest information was 
megaphoned to the surrounding crowd. A large 
number of the most energetic people of the neigh- 
borhood were gathered there, yet, never in my life 
had I beheld a more washed out gathering. They hung 
over the benches in a manner that suggested nothing 
so much as limp sea weeds, draped over a rock. There 
was no talking ; no movement. Each new arrival 
limped up in weary silence, slumped into a seat and 
stayed dumbly in the position he had fallen into. 

The telephone operator sat humped in his chair, 
as if his spine had melted with the heat. A soggy 
cigarette hung from his lips, and his eyes stared 
sightlessly at the horizon. Now and again, as a 
message came through, he croaked hoarsely into the 
voice amplifier, and we heard the news of the world. 

“Three o’clock,” he said, and the big trumpet 
reproduced his voice in a gigantic whisper. 

“The comet is now only eighteen million miles dis- 
tant and is still approaching at the rate of about 
thirty thousand miles per second. The next ten 
minutes will tell whether the earth is going to con- 
tinue as a separate entity, or not.” 

A drowsy murmur rose in the crowd, but the 
effort proved too much for them, and soon their 
voices (lied away. The thunder rolled more loudly 


than ever. Jagged sheets of flame swept around the 
sky, and the rain descended so thickly as to hide 
from view all objects more than five yards distant. 
We sat in the open, but nobody minded the rain 
any more. It was the heat, which seemed to be 
increasing with every moment, that we found objec- 
tionable. Heavy white vapours rose up from the 
sodden ground. 

Suddenly, I felt the earth pitch with a wavelike 
motion. It knocked me off my seat. I got up and 
was promptly knocked down again by a second 
wave. The news kiosk swayed drunkenly and re- 
mained leaning far out of the perpendicular. The 
telephone operator, however, did not seem to be 
much concerned. 

“Earthquake,” said the horn laconically. 

It seems odd to me, now, how in all that crashing 
war of elements, the whispering voice could pene- 
trate to our ears. Shocks came regularly after that, 
and I gave up getting up. 

A puff of wind, hot as from the nether regions, 
suddenly whipped mud into my face, and before I 
could move, a gale was roaring over my head. For- 
tunately for me, I was lying in a little hollow, and 
most of the wind swept over me. 

For an amazed moment I saw the news booth 
bounding away over the country side, like a startled 
kangaroo, and shedding boards at every jump. 1 
never saw what happened to the telephone oiierator, 
but the hut disintegrated in six leaps ; only the coni- 
cal roof continued to skim on into the grey distance. 

This, though it takes long to read, actually hap- 
pened in the fraction of a second that elapsed, Ijefore 
I was forced to close my eyes because of the force 
of the wind. I lay flat on my face and pillowed my 
head on my arms. During the minutes that followed 
I was not aware of either rain or thunder. I knew 
only the raving fury that just skimmed over my 
back and seemed to be trying to tear me out of my 
little haven. I dug my fingers into the mud, and 
hugged the earth still closer. 

Twirling fragments of buildings hurtled over my 
head or bounded over my sheltering hollow. A large 
plank, it seemed, slapped me mightily across the 
l)ack, and knocked all the wind out of me. For 
some minutes I lay gasping, at the same time realiz- 
ing how lucky I was that the plank had not hit 
edge on. 

The wind had gathered up all the mud and water 
off the ground and w'as choking me by degrees. It 
was almost impossible to breathe the semi-liquid 
stuff, and I had to try to filter it through my teeth. 

Though it seemed as though I had Iain there 
several hours, I learned later that it could not have 
been more than several minutes. I was beginning 
to wonder dully how much longer I would have to 
remain when I suddenly heard an earsplitting thun- 
derclap. I continued to cower in my hollow for a 
few more seconds, for I did not realize its signifi- 
cance at first. After a moment I began to notice 
that, although the wind was still roaring madly 
overhead, it seemed to have lessened slightly in 
Intensity. 

I sat up boldly, and for my venturesomeness was 
immediately blown over on my back ; I rolled like 
a tumbleweed for several yarcis, and then dropped 
into the pit, over which the kiosk had stood. 

Here I was more sheltered than I had been in 
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my previous resting place, and could take a little 
more stock of what was happening. 

There was no doubt about it. The wind was les- 
sening. Above its roar I could now hear the rumb- 
ling thunder ^uite distinctly. As far as I could see — 
I did not dare to stick my head out of my sheltering 
hole — ^there was not so much debris flying through 
the air. But there was something else. Something 
that seemed at first glance to be snow. When one 
of the grayish flakes settled on my hand and burned 
me however, I knew differently. This grey blizzard 
flitting over my head was composed of scoriae — 
volcanic ashes. 

The knowledge stunned me for a moment. An 
active volcano in this part of the North American 
continent! It seemed impossible. Then I noticed 
that the earth-tremors that had disturbed me, seem- 
ingly hours ago, had not yet subsided. I had only 
gotten used to them. Even as I sat there, cracks 
appeared in the opposite side of the pit, and the 
whole wall gently slithered down burying me up to 
my knees. I decided that anything was possible. 

The wind was dropping decidedly. Many more 
of the hot scoriae were being blown into my pit, 
whereas, previously, they had travelled almost hori- 
zontally over my head. I was kept busy, slapping 
them off my clothes, for I knew from experience 
that they would burn through even wet cloth. It 
was then, that I made the discovery, that I had 
somehow or other, in my recent adventures lost 
both my raincoat and cap. This was all the more 
odd since my coat had been closely buttoned up and 
belted around me. I had not the least idea as to 
when the disrobing had taken place and the surprise 
of it took me so unexpectedly that I doubled up 
with laughter. 

After a while I determined to see how many hours 
had elapsed since I came to the kiosk. My watch 
said it was twenty minutes past three. I looked at 
it uncomprehendingly and then held the timepiece 
to my ear. It was ticking vigorously. But my 
every sense protested against its mute testimony. 
Only twenty minutes. Ridiculous ! The watch must 
have stopped, and then started running again when 
I pulled it out of my pocket. 

Then some constricting band seemed to snap in 
my head. Why, the telephone operator had said 
that at ten past three the earth would be at its closest 
to the comet. Even if my watch had stopped some 
time, it registered that the danger point had passed 1 

I suddenly was delirious with joy and leaped and 
danced around my narrow shelter like a mad man. 

“Victory ! Victory I” I yelled, and waved my arms 
above my head, so that the watch, dangling at the 
end of a torn chain, swooped round and banged 
against my forehead. This brought me back to my 
senses. But I did not care for the pain. I knew, 
I knew that we had won. Nature had been con- 
quered. I recalled the prophetic words that Dr. 
Schreiner had spoken so long ago to poor old Mal- 
lory. “Man, that microscopic mite, that mere para- 
site that infests the earth, man, is now the master 
of the Universe. Now the earth is the mere domi- 
cile of man. Who knows whither he will spread 
from it.” 

I looked aloft. The grey sleet had gone. The 
wind was still furious, but no worse than a very 
bad storm. A big raindrop splashed into my up- 


turned face, and, an Instant later, a solid wall of 
water roared down upon me. 

With rain, however, I was by now familiar. I 
buttoned up my coat, turned up its collar, and 
clambered out of the pit, to seek my friends. 

CHAPTER XI 
The New Order 

S LOWLY, as the comet receded, the tides and 
the heat grew less. And slowly the people 
crept down from the hills. Weary, and much 
lessened in numbers, they followed the retreating 
tides. And yet, they went joyously, and filled with 
pride at their achievement. Their weary march was 
in reality a triumphal procession ; the return of the 
victorious warriors — ^to a land of desolation. 

People had been prepared for “the worst.” But 
their conception of it was immeasurably less, than 
it turned out to be. Cries of consternation took 
the place of vainglory when they .saw what damage 
had been done. 

Fruitful farms had been turned into desert seas 
of salt mud; their boundaries had been destroyed. 
Whole orchards were either uprooted or smashed 
to kindling, where they stood. Heaps of mud coated 
rubble, or gaping, brine-filled pits marked the places 
where comfortable homes had once stood. The 
country was unrecognisable. 

The worst scenes of destruction, however, were 
to be found in the big cities. Vast mounds of stone 
and brick lay about in indescribable confusion. It 
looked as though some giant had maliciously kicked 
down the works of man, and then trampled on the 
ruins. Enormous skeletons of steel that had been 
considered indestructible, had been twisted up, like 
bundles of piano wire, while the masonry, that had 
once covered their bare ribs, lay heaped about their 
bases. 

Here and there, it is true, stood some buildings 
wholly or partially intact, as monuments to their 
architects. But these were few and far between, 
and generally were the smaller buildings. The larger 
buildings had suffered most from the force of the 
gigantic tides. 

Streets, avenues and public squares had been 
obliterated by the shower of debris. All the familiar 
landmarks had gone and nothing was left to guide 
the homeseeker through the barren waste of bricks. 

It was terrible. It was pitiful to see the ruin of 
so many hopes, so much hard work, so many little 
fortunes that men had slaved for through the best 
years of their lives. But this, as the people well 
realized, was no time for lamentation, and the world 
plunged grimly into the toil of reconstruction. 

The earth was now ten million miles nearer the 
sun than it had been two years ago. Four-fifths 
of this astonishing distance was covered in the 
twenty minutes while the comet was passing it. The 
asteroid, being so much greater than our own planet, 
the latter had been attracted to it, like a nail is to 
a horseshoe magnet. The comet, however, was 
traveling sunward at the rate of thirty thousand miles 
per second — ^too fast for the earth to catch up with 
it, and our planet was gradually left behind, until 
it was out of range of the comet’s gravitational 
attraction. 

Fortunately for the earth, our planet was travel- 
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ing — not directly towards the sun, but obliquely in 
regard to it, when this happened — else it would 
very likely have continued its flight straight into 
that body. As it is, when the comet’s attraction was 
no longer felt, the earth continued to circle the sun, 
though in a new and contracted orbit. Thus it is 
that the new year is only 314 days long, each day 
being equivalent in length, to twenty-five of the old 
hours. 

It was during these terrible min- 
utes, when the earth was being at- 
tracted to its fiery room, that the 
internal stress of our planet was so 
great that large cracks and fissures 
opened in the earth’s crust, and vol- 
canoes pushed their way up in the 
most unexpected places. Indeed, it 
was only by great good luck that the 
earth escaped bursting like a bomb, 
such was the magnitude of the 
forces of attraction. 

Professor Schreiner, who had 
been laughed at for his warnings, 
was completely vindicated. 

The comet, by the way, never fell 
into the sun, as was thought possible. Its speed was 
so great, that, although it actually passed through 
some of the sun’s gaseous emanations, it never 
swerved aside from its course and continued on, and 
out of the solar system, unregretted by the world. 

Our closer proximity to the sun has not been 
found as unbearable, as we expected. Nature has 
provided a remedy that in its effectiveness is better 
than anything man could ever have devised. A 
blanket of fleecy clouds a mile thick now screens the 
earth from the sun’s excessive heat, and at the same 
time gives an ample supply of moisture to all areas 
of the planet, so that even the desert wastes have 
been turned into lands of plenty. 


In addition, this nebular screen acts as a wonder- 
ful climatic regulator. The Polar regions are no 
longer subjected to extremes of cold, while the equa- 
torial no longer suffer from excess of heat. All in 
all, the even temperature makes the earth a pleas- 
anter place to live in than before. 

It is true that, on account of the clouds, we can 
not see the sun, or admire the beauties of the starry 
nights, except from the high mountain peaks that 
pierce our fleecy shield, and that we 
live in a subdued light that is not the 
equal of that of the old days. But 
that is a small price to pay for the 
saving of the earth. 

Astronomers tell us that the color 
of the earth, as viewed from the 
other planets, is no longer yellow, as 
it used to be, but blue — like Venus, 
which is also wreathed in clouds. 

Our satellite, the moon, is now 
more than three times the distance 
from us that it used to be. And we 
are lucky not to have lost it entirely. 
It exerts so little gravitational action 
upon the earth now, that the tides 
are almost negligible. 

Navigation would be altogether at a standstill, if 
the commanders were still dependent upon sight of 
the sun or the stars, for their position. But since 
none of the stellar bodies are seen any more, the 
radio direction-finding apparatus has come into its 
own, and it is by means of it, that maritime trans- 
portation is carried on. 

The last, and, in my opinion, the chief benefit 
derived from the earth’s adventure, is that the 
world’s armaments have been destroyed and have 
never been replaced, as the jealousies of the nations 
have given way to friendship and cooperation under 
the new permanent Supreme Council. 


THE END. 


A7 OfV that you have read 
» the story, you will want 
to know, of course, just what 
is wrong. There are some 
exquisite bits of science in- 
volved in this story, but we 
are going to keep you guess- 
ing until next month, when 
the full solution will be 
printed. The solution, by 
the way, will be by no less 
an authority than Prof. W. 
J. Luyten, of the Harvard 
Observatory. Watch for it 
next month. 
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BARfK MONGHHADSEN'S 
SOENTinc ARVENTURES 

Hugo Gexnsback, 



“The most delightful experiment, however, was when I took Flltternlx and brought him to the center of the Intersteltar while he was sleep- 
ing. I took my hands away from him and he remained where he was, suspended in midair, with no support of any kind. There was no 
gravity; he could neither fall nor rise. I then walked on the ceiling and called to him. I think he must have been the most surprised 

man in the universe when he awoke.” 
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3. Munchhausen on the Moon 


ANG! ! ! 

Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! ! ! 

Four terrible shots rang out. 

A heartrending moan — a piercing cry. 
Then a long, ominous silence. 

BANG! ! ! 

Two more shots more terrible than the first ones. 

“Dick!! Dick!!!” 

No answer. 

“Oh, Dick ! ! ! ” 

Less answer. 

The pine trees on the cliff moaned plaintively in the 
oppressive silence. Suddenly a lone owl hoo-hooed 
sharply, and simultaneously a flash of lightning illu- 
minated a scene of overpowering dread. I looked 
on aghast — my hair stood on end. I trembled vio- 
lently, for what I had seen there was so terrible, so 
dreadful, so awful, that it is impossible for a human 
being to describe it. For that reason I must refrain. 
* * * 

Now, honest, admit it. Was that not a good begin- 
ning? You can’t deny that it gripped you. The 
trouble these days is that it is hard work to make 
people read stories.. Most stories are not worth 
reading, to begin with. You look at the heading and 
feel lukewarm. Then you read the first, sentence 
and chances are you immediately form the* opinion 
that the author is an insufferable bonehead. At that, 
you may do him an injustice. He probably is only a 
second rate idiot. No matter, 3'ou won’t read his 
stuff. That’s where advertising pay.s. Put some- 
thing really exciting at the beginning, even if it has 
absolutely no bearing on the rest of the story. Al- 
most anything goes ; the more mysterious the better. 
Also— advice to autl'rfirs whose rent comes due too 
frequently — the longer \-ou draw it out the- better. 
For, the editor — unless he is an old crust and blue 
pencils most of it — will pay you real money for your 
scribbling unless, of course, his- sense of humor has 
gone to smash entirely. Most editors come in that 
category.* 

Now it is a proven fact, 
siqiported by much evi- 
dence, that people these 
days are fond of termin- 
ating things they start. It’s 
the same way with a story. 

You begin reading a tale, 
and if you have spent 
three minutes on it, no 
matter howpainful, ninety- 
nine chances out of one 
hundred you* will see it 
through to the end. It’s like a good “ad.” Once you 
are made to read the headline, you will probably read 
the rest of it. Hence I beg your pardon for having 
taken an unfair advantage of you; in these times 
of fierce competition, however, “us poor authors” 
must resort to unusual means. 

Of course, I must admit that the plan has its de- 
fects, for it doesn’t work with women. You see 
they are foxy. You can’t fool them that easily, for 

* (Editorial Note. — IVe found it necessary to suppress 29 
pages of Mr. Alier’s manuscript here, as his remarks became 
entirely too personal and too caustic. — Editor.) 


they have a cantankerous habit of reading the end 
of a story first ! They laugh up their sleeves — ^if 
sleeves are in style that season — ^and the poor simp 
of an author who thinks he is going to spring a big 
surprise on them at the very end has another guess 
coming! ! 

So the smart author turns double-crosser, and puts 
the real end somewhere in the middle of the book. 
Then, on the last page, he arranges for a tearful 
parting of the hero and the heroine, intimating 
strongly that the two will never, never be married. 
That leaves ’em guessing. For if you haven’t read 
the entire story, how are you to know that they 
really got married in the end (in the middle of the 
book) ? The clever author simply tacks on a few 
chapters — ^after the end — showing that the heroine 
didn’t like the hero’s liver and that likewise the hero 
objected to the heroine’s gall and to the scent of her 
face powder. So after things became unbearable 
they got a divorce — ^at the end of the book. That’s 
what I call good construction of a st'ory. But to 
get down to business. 

After I had dusted myself oil and had made cer- 
tain that the various members of my anatomy were 
still on intimate terms with one another, I limped off 
in the direction of my home. As I was not in a 
hurry, I took my time about it. I chuckled inwardly, 
for the good reason that, on account of my various 
bruises, I dared not chuckle outwardly ; as with Gen- 
eral Joffre in France — ^time worked for me. 

But I get ahead of myself again, and being too 
indolent to rewrite this paragraph and put it ahead of 
the one above, you will have to read it as I wrote it. 
If you dem’t apjirove of that, I suggest that instead 
of reading the first paragraph first, you read it after 
the ones that follow this. That will simplify matters 
considerably. 

The facts are briefly these : At the very beginning 
of this story I have told you how I had been of im- 
measurable benefit to the human race. I told you 

how as president of the 
“American- Wireless 
Mouse-Trap Co.” I had 
rid the country of mice 
and rats. I had told you 
how far-famed I had be- 
come for being the fir.st 
man to talk all around the 
globe with my historic 
wireless telephone. The 
name of I. M. Alier is 
linked with the greate.st 
scientists of the world. 
For that reason I did not think myself immodest 
when I went to see Mayor Ezrah Coddlemaker, of 
Yankton, the town of my birth, with a simple sug- 
gestion. 

There is a small triangular plot at the Intersection 
of Main and High .streets. It had come to my ears 
that a syndicate had been formed to purchase this plot 
from the city with the object of opening a combina- 
tion hot frankfurter, flower and barber shop there. 
As the city would have to erect a monument to my 
honor sooner or later, and as the site was ideal for 
this purpose, I went to the City Hall and told the 



BANG ! 


^yfUNCHHAUSEN is at it again this month. These 
iVl installments are interesting chiefly because of the 
correct science that is contained in them and the insight 
that the reader zvill gain of lunar conditions as they prob- 
ably are at the present. It should be noted that practically 
all the scientific data given by the author" is authentic, 
according to the latest scientific researches. The illustra- 
tions which appear in the installments have been redrawn 
from the originals, which appeared in 1915 in the 
Electrical Experimenter. 
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Mayor so. I thought I might as well arrange for 
the monument during my lifetime. 

Mayor Coddlemaker, who had always been a 
staunch friend of mine, received me warmly. As I 
explained my mission to him, the color of his usually 
pink face changed to that of a fresh boiled lobster. 
Then it changed to a delicate shade of purple. I 
know now that his inner temperature must have 
risen from 100° in the shade to 150° in less than two 
minutes. I began to feel sorry for him for having 
neglected to attach a safety valve to himself ; it would 
have been decidedly useful just then. Fearing that 
His Honor was about to blow up the City Hall with 
his own person, I tendered him a glass of water. 
This, however, did not have the desired effect on 
him; instead, his face took on four shades deeper 
of a beautiful purple and he emptied the contents of 
the glass in my face. Most of it went down the neck 
of Coddlemaker’s secretary, who was working with 
his back turned toward mine. While I wheeled 
around to apologize to the secretary. Mayor Coddle- 
maker, who is an ex-prizefighter, grabbed the nape of 
my neck and spun me around like a top. This seemed 
to limber him up somewhat, and he became so de- 
lighted that he tried me out as a carpet-sweeper, my 
face forming the business end of the sweeper. His 
Honor then amused himself for some minutes in 
playing ball with me. I obliged him by taking the 
part of the ball. My sense of humor being sadly 
deficient, I failed to see the joke. I told His Honor 
so between my rapid trips up to the ceiling and back 
into his fists. 

He bellowed something about him and the town of 
Yankton being made the center of derision with that 
fool “Miinchhausen” story of mine. He playfully 
added that the papers poked fun at him day and 
night for letting me stay out of the lunatic asylum. 
He also mentioned that Yankton had become a per- 
manent feature in all the comic supplements of the 
country ; that on account of my hair-brained story I 
had definitely ruined, not only his career, but the fu- 
ture of the town as well. He gleefully remarked that 
he had been itching to lay hands on me for a whole 
month and he thanked me profusely for having satis- 
fied his itch! Whereupon he dumped me in his 
waste basket and while his secretary held the door 
open. His Honor emptied the waste basket into the 
hall with a flourish. Without waiting to apologize, 
I took a hasty departure. 

Now comes the paragraph where I had dusted 
myself, etc., etc. See above. 

On my way home, I sympathized deeply with Mr. 
Galileo Galilei, of Pisa, Italy. He once got a fool 
notion in his head and told the world that the earth 
was not standing still, as was popularly thought, but 
that it moved around the sun ! Thereupon the world 
poked fun at him. and his fellow citizens playfully 
intended to burn him at the stake. But Galileo was 
a good talker and an elegant advertiser. He kept 
telling them E pur si muovc (it moves anyhow), also 
what an advantage to have the earth turn, because 
we would get a ride for nothing, and on the trip 
around people would see lots of new scenery in 
the universe. He also was careful to tell them that 
if the earth was to stand still, there would be no sea- 
sons any longer and, furthermore, one side of the 
globe would have a perpetual day and the other side 
a perpetual night. If by chance Italy should come 
on the dark side — well, good night 1 ! So they thought 


it best to let Galileo have his way and passed a reso- 
lution to let the earth spin around indefinitely. 

Not that I want to compare myself with Galileo. 
Far be it from me. I only mention it to show how 
misguided the world is at times. It was so in Gali- 
leo’s times and is so now. In years to come my story 
about Munchhausen will be believed, just as Galileo’s 
preposterous idea that the earth moves is universally 
accepted to-day. 

Just now I am a martyr to a just cause. In due 
time Yankton will erect that monument for me, or 
my name is not I. M. Alier. 

* * * 

W HATEVER Miinchhausen’s shortcomings 
might be, he certainly is prompt. If I were his 
wife I would probably adore him, for he is always 
on time to the second. If there were a Mrs. Miinch- 
hausen, I am sure she never would have to wait with 
the supper for him. He would be there on the dot, 
or he would have a mighty good excuse, and let me 
say right here, Munchhausen does not make excuses. 

My clock had just begun to strike the eleventh 
hour that evening when I heard the familiar, pierc- 
ing screech in my phones, growing louder and louder, 
and in another second communication between 
Miinchhausen’s station on the moon and my own 
station in the sleepy old town of Yankton, Mass., 
was once more established. 

“Good evening, my dear Alier,” it came in clear, 
deep tones, in that sepulchral voice I had learned to 
cherish, “are you ready for our nightly chat?” 

“Indeed I am. Your Excellency,” I made haste to 
reply. How is your health this evening?” 

“Perfect, perfect, my boy. Never felt better in 
my life. The air up here is so invigorating that I 
actually grow younger each day !” 

“But I thought there was' no air on the moon, my 
dear Baron. I am very anxious to have you tell me 
all about it.” 

“Of course, I will tell you. But let me see, where 
did I stop last night . . . Oh, yes ... I believe my 
power gave out when I told you of my first impres- 
sions after the ‘Interstellar’ left the earth behind. 

“The moon overhead was full and we could almost 
see it grow larger as we rushed toward it through 
space at an incredible speed. Professor Flitternix 
and I had calculated that we ought to traverse the 
240,000 miles separating the moon from the earth in 
about 104 hours. This is an average of 2,300 miles 
an hour and may seem excessive, but in reality it is 
a low speed, as speeds go in the universe. The calcu- 
lation is very simple, too, and well known to astrono- 
mers. 

“Nothing very eventful happened during the trip 
to the moon. Flitternix was busy with astronomical 
observations, while I was engrossed with the ma- 
chinery most of the time. 

“For the first hour after our departure from the 
earth we tried to become familiar with the many odd 
phenomena which presented themselves to us, due 
to the sudden, almost total, absence of gravity. 

“The Interstellar, no longer subject to the attrac- 
tion of the earth, due to its gravity insulator, was 
only subject to the moon’s gravitational attraction. 
But as we were some 200,000 miles distant from that 
body, its comparative feeble attraction had little effect 
on our bodies in the inside of our flyer. For, accord- 
ing to the law of gravitation, our 1,000-ton flyer 
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weighed but 110 pounds at this distance from the 
moon. 

“Flitternix was the first to find this out. He had 
been pointing to the planet Mars with his hand 
stretched out toward one of the glass portholes over- 
head. While I looked at this beautiful planet I 
suddenly heard Flitternix exclaim. He was eying 
his arm in astonishment. It was still outstretched, 
but pointing slightly upwards. This is what hap- 
pened : 

“On earth, his arm would have fallen down to his 
side of its own accord by the action of gravity, the 
arm weighing, let us say, 10 to 12 pounds. Inside of 
the Interstellar, with practically no gravitation, his 
arm weighed less than 1-10 ounce; furthermore, our 
feet were still pointing toward the earth, where there 
was no gravitational attraction, due to our gravity in- 
sulator. The only attraction coming from the moon 
overhead, his arm was pulled slightly upward by a 
force of less than one ounce. To bring his arm to its 
normal position, it was necessary for him to use his 
muscles, which he did with a foolish grin. 

“We then switched on the entire Marconium net- 
ting, thereby insulating us from the moon’s attrac- 
tion also. We were now no longer subjected to any 
outside gravitational attraction of any kind. Still 
the Interstellar, due to its momentum, continued to 
move forward in space with its original speed. 

“Some curious phenomena were now observed by 
us. The mass of the Interstellar being relatively 
small, its force of gravity was very minute. When 
you consider that on earth this globe, with its mass 
of 6(X), (XX), 000,000,1)00,000, (XX) tons, attracts my 
body with 170 pounds to its surface you will under- 
stand that the volume of the Interstellar, with its 
1,000 tons, in accord with Newton’s law can at- 
tract my body with only an infinitesimal fraction of 
a pound. Therefore, practically speaking, all objects 
within our flyer were without weight. 

“For a while we amused ourselves with odd ex- 
periments. Thus I would lift Flitternix with my 
little finger and place him on my outstretched palm ; 
he weighed less to me than if he had been a child’s 
balloon. Buster, my terrier, became careless and 
started to jump around, with the result that he went 
clean up to the ceiling with a thump. His body being 
elastic, he came down with a like speed. There was 
another thump and he went right back to the ceiling 
again with undiminished speed. He simply could 'not 
stop. He was like a rubber ball bouncing up and 
down. There was no gravitational force to retard 
his speed, only the air in the room as well as the 
friction of his body against the ceiling and the floor ; 
this acted as a slight brake to take up his energy 
originally expended. It was so slight, however, that 
after he had bounced back and forth alsout 200 times, 
howling frightfully all the while, we took pity on 
him and stopped him with our hands. After that he 
became very careful in his movements and we found 
it wise to imitate him. 

“We had to move about very cautiously and very 
slowly; any attempt to walk quickly was disastrous. 
Like Buster, it was exceedingly difficult to stop our- 
selves. We could, of course, walk on the ceiling or 
on the sides of the room with the same facility as on 
the floor, for there is no up or down in free space. 
You could lie down almost anywhere without danger 
of falling or even rolling. As our bodies had no 
weight, it mattered not where we lay down, either. 
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Thus, stretching ourselves out, with nothing but the 
sharp edge of a chair supporting our backs, we were 
as comfortable as lying on our cots. You see we 
weighed nothing, consequently our bodies could not 
press down hard on anything, and we could not, 
therefore feel uncomfortable, no matter how we 
rested. 

“The most delightful experiment, however, was 
when I took Flitternix and brought him to the center 
of the Interstellar while he was sleeping. I took my 
hands away from him and he remained where he was, 
suspended in midair with no support of any kind. 
There being no gravity, he could neither fall nor 
rise. I then walked on the ceiling and called him. 
I think he must have been the most surprised man 
in the universe when he woke. He began clawing the 
air and looked wildly about him ; you see he thought 
he was still on earth and he imagined he was going 
to fall down ! That goes to show how strong habits 
and instincts are. In a few seconds, however, he re- 
membered where he was and sat up. He certainly 
looked ludicrous sitting suspended there in mid-air 
begging me to pull him either up or down. I was so 
convulsed with laughter at his helplessness and the 
situation seemed so droll that I resolved to see the 
experiment through ; for that reason I told him that 
I refused all assistance. By that time, he had be- 
come interested in the situation himself and after 
thinking a little while, he jerked his body back and 
forward in the fashion of an acrobat on a swinging 
trapeze. This gave his body sufficient momentum 
and in a few seconds he had landed, laughingly, on 
the opposite wall.’’ 

I had listened to the Baron with amazement, but 
I knew that what he had said coincided with New- 
ton’s law of gravitation. There was, however, one 
point which I had revolved in my mind and which 
was not clear, so I commented : 

“What you have just related is certainly exceed- 
ingly interesting, my dear Baron, but there is one 
point I would like you to elucidate. How did you 
finally effect the landing on the moon?” 

“Not so impatient, my dear, I was ju.st coming to 
that. When at the end of the 100th hour we were 
but some 600 miles from the surface of the moon, 
which by this time had become so big that it filled 
most of the sky overhead, we switched on the portion 
of the Marconium netting turned toward the moon. 
The other half of the netting, which heretofore had 
insulated us gravitationally from the earth, was then 
switched off. Now the earth began pulling us again 
and in a few minutes, with our momentum expended, 
we were going earthward once more. 

“Immediately we reversed the currents in the 
Marconium wire netting, with the result that we fell 
toward the moon again. In this manner, by manipu- 
lating the Marconium netting, I could vary the speed 
as well as the direction of the Interstellar at will and 
within a short while we were but a few miles distant 
from the moon’s surface. We carefully scanned its 
rugged face with our glasses and we finally decided 
to make our landing in the plain known to astrono- 
mers as Mare Nuhium. This plain, which in past 
aeons undoubtedly was part of an ocean, but is now 
devoid of all water, measures several hundred miles 
across. In some sections it has a very level appear- 
ance; moreover it looked as sandy as a desert, 
through our telescope and we decided that we could 
probably make a successsful landing there. 
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“By carefully manipulating the switches controll- 
ing the Marconium wires, the Interstellar’s wide 
landing belt finally rolled gently over the volcanic 
sand of the moon and the flyer came to a dead stop 
102 hours after leaving the earth. 

“It was a supreme moment. We were the first 
humans to land on the moon and we were naturally 
quite overcome with emotion for some time. Had I 
not been the first to conquer space and break away 
from the earth? Was I not the Columbus of a new 
world, a world far greater than any explorer ever 
discovered ? Had I not opened the door of the uni- 
verse that had been locked to all mortals since the 
beginning of our little w'orld? Had I not thrown off 
the fetters which chained humanity to its poor, sordid 
planet for aeons ? 

“I think I had a right to feel elated. 

“However, hard work lay before us. For cen- 
turies it had been the conviction of scientists that the 
moon was a dead world, devoid of any atmosphere, 
water or vegetation. Of course, in the absence of 
these three necessities, life could not exist. We 
realized that only too well, but at best the earth’s 
scientists had no absolute proofs ; after all, their con- 
clusions were but theories — though very plausible 
and convincing theories. 

“Knowing all this, we proceeded very carefully. 
Naturally the first test we made was to ascertain if 
there was any atmosphere on the moon. This test 
was very simple. We opened a small stopcock lead- 
ing to the outside and then we listened with strained 
ears. We had tried the stopcock test in space mid- 
way between the earth and the moon and the air 
had been drawn out with a loud hiss. While we lis- 
tened there was no hiss, but we could feel the air be- 
ing drawn out strongly from the Interstellar, when 
the finger was placed on the opening of the stopcock. 

“From this we concluded that there must be some 
kind of an atmosphere on the moon, probably a very 
rarefied one. This relieved our anxiety immensely 
and I suggested at once testing the lunar air on Pro- 
fessor Flitternix’s canary bird, Pee-Pix. 

“This was met with violent opposition by Flitter- 
nix, who made the counter-suggestion to try it on 
the dog first, the dog being Buster, my fox terrier. 
This suggestion was not met with wild enthusiasm 
by me, and a deadlock followed. Finally, however, 
we drew lots and I lost. Buster, therefore, was the 
first terrestrial being to inhale the lunar atmosphere. 

“With a heavy heart, we placed him in the ejec- 
tor and closed the door behind him; he w’as now in 
the air lock. By moving two levers, the outside 
door of the ejector was opened and Buster was in 
the moon’s atmosphere. In another second he had 
hopped to the ground and we watched him anxiously 
through the glass plate portholes. 

“We saw him sniffing at first, whereupon he began 
coughing violently for some minutes. After that he 
seemed to become quieter and he commenced to 
walk around in a curious, excited manner, as if under 
the influence of a drug. 

“We could not understand this, but continued 
watching him with concern. Within an hour, how- 
ever, lie seemed to have become acclimatized and he 
behaved normally once more. 

“I reasoned that if Buster could stand it, we could, 
and I said so to Flitternix. The professor was of the 
same opinion and we decided to risk it. We carefully 
opened the door leading to the outside, drew a deep 
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breath anu stepped out. In another second we had 
landed on the moon. 

“The first sensation was a strong ringing in our 
ears and the curious sense of lightness of our bodies. 
The latter sensation, however, was not new to us, as 
we had experienced it already in the Interstellar, 
due to the absence of gravitation. We took a care- 
ful breath and started to cough violently at once. Nor 
could we stop immediately. The air which we in- 
haled tasted exactly like sulphuric acid fumes, similar 
to the fumes given off by a storage battery when it 
is gassing. After a few minutes we became accus- 
tomed to the sharp atmosphere, but we found it very 
hard to breathe at first. Then our bewildered senses 
became conscious of the fact that we felt a warm 
glow all over our bodies and in a few minutes we 
became exhilarated, as if intoxicated. For three- 
quarters of an hour we were actually drunk, and it 
was exceedingly hard to think clearly. This effect, 
however, wore off after a while, and at the end of 
the second hour we could breathe fairly easily, al- 
though our lungs pained us badly and we spat blood 
at frequent intei'vals. 

“An analysis of the moon’s atmosphere made by 
us shortly thereafter explained our odd behavior and 
the strange effects of the new air upon us. To begin 
with, the moon’s air is very thin, only about l-16th 
the density of the earth’s atmosphere. Whereas the 
earth’s atmosphere is composed of about 79 per cent 
nitrogen and 21 per cent oxygen, the moon’s atmos- 
phere, according to a rough analysis which I made, 
contains 26 per cent carbon dioxide, 24 per cent 
nitrogen and 50 per cent oxygen. The carbon di- 
oxide caused us to cough violently, while the in- 
vigorating oxygen in its prepondering proportion in 
the air, intoxicated us. If the moon’s air were as 
dense as that on the earth I doubt if a human being 
raised and brought up on earth could survive. But 
by being 1-1 6th as dense as the terrestrial atmos- 
phere, and oxygen being very beneficial to the respi- 
ration, it becomes possible to endure the moon’s thin 
air comfortably. It is interesting to note that if 
vitally necessary, human nature will adapt itself suc- 
cessfully to the most difficult surroundings. This we 
found out speedily; within 48 hours we not only 
breathed with comfort and wholly without pain, but 
we found the new air so enjoyable and invigorating 
that we looked forward with dread to once more in- 
haling the stuffy terrestrial atmosphere. After one 
grows accustomed to the singular smell of the moon’s 
air, one learns to love it. It acts like a powerful 
tonic: the oxygen, no doubt, is largely responsible 
for this. 

“At first we found it very difficult to walk on the 
moon’s surface, for the reason that we weighed so 
little there. The earth, being 50 times larger in bulk 
and 1 .66 times denser than the moon, it naturally at- 
tracts all bodies with much greater force than does 
the moon. 

“Thus a stone weighing one pound on earth weighs 
0.167 lb. on the moon, which is just one-sixth of 
earth weight. My own weight on earth being 170 
lbs., it naturally follows that I could weigh only 28 
lbs. on the moon. Buster, who weighs some 10 lbs. 
on earth, weighs but 1J4 lbs. on the moon. He 
found this out when he began to jump about. On 
earth he would not have jumped higher than about 
4 feet. On the moon his 1J4 lbs. carried him six 
times higher, for he expended as much muscular 
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energy in his jump as he was accustomed to do on 
earth. Consequently, he went up about 24 feet into 
the air. This frightened him considerably, for he 
had never jumped so high in all his life. He became 
more careful thereafter and limited his jumps to 10 
or 15 feet in height. 

“Flitternix, as well as myself, amused ourselves 
in a jumping contest for some time and it was aston- 
ishing to us how high we could jump. A 25 to 30- 
foot jump was easy of accomplishment, and we came 
down very lightly. One thing, however, we found out 
speedily. The moon’s atmosphere, even at the little 
elevation of 30 feet becomes so thin that it is impos- 
sible to breathe. For that reason we soon discon- 
tinued our high jumps and confined ourselves to long 
horizontal jumps. Subsequently we established the 
following facts : 

“The only atmosphere in which any kind of living 
creatures could exist extended but 20 feet above the 
surface of the moon. Sixty feet above the moon 
there was no trace of atmosphere. Here the vacuum 
of space begins. On earth, it will be noted, no atmos- 
phere exists beyond 35 miles above sea level. Thus 
we found it impossible to scale the lunar mountains 
or even a low hill. 

“There is little atmosphere on the moon, no clouds 
whatsoever, and but very little wind, so it naturally 
follows that the temperature of the moon’s surface 
must be rather comfortable. We measured 78° 
Fahrenheit in the shade of the ‘Interstellar.' And 
summer heat did not subdue during the long day of 
nearly two weeks. (The length of the day on the 
moon is almost two weeks, the length of the night 
being of the same duration.) This intense sunlight 
also made it impossible to walk about without some 
form of protection, but as we had brought our tropi- 
cal sunshades along we were but little troubled on our 
long tramps, despite the heat. Without this precau- 
tion our hands and face blistered rapidly, due no 
doubt to the effect of the sun’s ultra-violet rays 
through the thin atmosphere, which offered but little 
protection. 

“After several hours immediately following our 
landing we concluded to leave the desert in order to 
investigate the nearest chain of mountains some 60 
miles distant. Re-entering the ‘Interstellar' we 
started our tractor machinery and the big globe be- 
gan to roll on its wide landing belt over the hot sands 
of the moon at a comfortable speed. In a few hours 
we came to a dead stop in the shade of an enormous 
mountain rising some 16,000 feet above the surface 
of the,moon. No vegetation or any sort of life could 
be perceived anywhere, but curious marks on the 
ground convinced us that there must indeed be some 
form of life on the earth’s satellite. 

“Arming ourselves with our large caliber guns we 
set out to follow the tracks. Buster, who ran ahead 
of us with his nose to the ground, had become ex- 
cited and within ten minutes’ walk we entered an im- 
mense canyon with almost perpendicular walls sev- 
eral thousand feet high. This canyon was nearly 
closed at the top and it was probable that the sun 
never reached the bottom. There was little light 
and we had to advance cautiously, guided by Buster. 

“The temperature was rather comfortable — about 
50° Fahrenheit, as our subsequent investigation 
proved. 

“As we walked on, the canyon seemed to become 
lighter, but we soon observed that it was not sun- 
light. The color of the light was of a pale green. 
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We were very much puzzled at this and not a little 
excited, so we pressed on forward. We finally 
rounded a projecting corner and beheld a sight such 
as no humans had ever seen before. j 

“The canyon, which by this time had become en- ' 
tirely closed at the top, suddenly widened out into a 
colossal cave of immense proportions. We found out 
later that the cave was roughly 12 miles in length 
and 8 miles in breadth. Although entirely closed at 
the top it was almost as light as day inside, the light, 
however, being of a vivid green. Almost the entire 
bottom of the cave was taken up with a lake and the 
light came from the lake itself. Within a few min- 
utes we had reached the edge of the water and we 
saw immediately why the lake gave forth such a 
strong light. *. 

“We stood fascinated for some time at the sight 
which presented itself to our eyes. The lake was 
crowded as far as the eye could reach with a sort of 
eel fish — and each fish was luminous. 

“You have, of course, seen the common firefly dur- 
ing a hot summer evening. Take your firefly, extend 
it about four feet, to the size of an eel, put it under a 
clear limpid water, and you have a good idea of our 
lunar luminous fishes. 

“The sight of these strongly illuminated eels dart- 
ing back and forward under the water with lightning 
speed is magnificent. You can follow each fish to a 
considerable depth, for the light which they emit is 
very powerful. We found out that each fish pro- 
duces some 60 candlepower of light. Here ‘at last 
we are face to face with an exceedingly practical ap- 
plication of “cold” light, for which our terrestrial 
scientists have been searching for decades. We also 
observed that the fishes are luminous only while in 
motion. We have since observed that the light is 
produced by the friction of the fish’s body agajnst 
the water. Flitternix is not sure yet whether the 
action is electric or chemical. 

“It is marvelous how nature always finds a way to 
favor life, even under the most difficult surroundings. 
As life was manifestly not possible on the moon’s 
surface on account of the blistering heat (and the 
extreme cold following) nature promptly produced 
it under the surface. As the higher fonns of life 
require light for their existence and as there is no 
light under the moon’s surface, nature saw to it that 
its life carriers were themselves equipped with light ! 

“We were naturally overjoyed at our discovery. 
We knew now that there was at least water on the 
moon, despite all our scientists’ theories. Buster was 
the first to try it and after a few cautious licks he 
decided that it was really water. We followed suit, 
and immediately noticed that the water was slightly 
tart in taste, which made it an excellent thirst 
quencher. 

“We discovered later that all of the moon’s sub- 
terranean waters tasted alike, the tartness undoubt- 
edly being produced by the ever-occurring sulphur 
which seems to abound on the moon. 

“We found it was comparatively easy to catch one 
of the luminous fish, which was almost 4 feet long, 
and after killing it, we decided to test its edibility 
first. During the next few hours we also killed sev- 
eral luminous turtles of enormous size. As we did 
not see any other living creatures on the shores of 
the lake, we decided that it must have been one of 
these turtles whose footprints we had seen outside of 
the canyon. 

“A survey of the cave showed that its southeni] 



wall was composed almost entirely of some form of 
coal similar to our terrestrial anthracite. \Ve knew 
now that we were in no danger of starving. We had 
the water from the lake, meat from the fishes, as well 
as the turtle, and fire from the coal. We naturally 
felt highly elated, so Flitternix as well as myself de- 
cided to extend our visit to the moon as long as prac- 
tical, in order to fully investigate this newest world. 

“During the next few days (by this I mean a day 
of 24 hours’ duration) we explored the entire cave 
and we came across many queer animals, mostly of 
the turtle type. We found few hairy or feathered 
types and nothing that approached, even distantly, 
the human form, as, for instance, the monkey type of 
our earth. We found that there was quite a little 
vegetation inside of the cave, mostly of the fungus 
type; there were also low shrubs and some dwarf 
forms of a peculiar bread tree. This bread tree is 
very similar in many respects to the terrestrial bread 
tree {Artocarpus communis)as grown in some of the 
Pacific Ocean islands. We found its fruit, after 
baking it, highly nutritious as well as exceedingly 
tasty. The turtle meat was excellent and the fish 
tasted somewhat like eel, with a fresh-water trout 
flavor. We found many varieties of mushrooms, 
some of enormous size, and mostly edible. There 
was, fuijhermore, an abund ance gj v ariou s caripus 


nut bushes and, with a few exceptions, all were very 
tasty. 

“You see, we do not starve on the moon, even if 
it does look dead through a telescope. On the con- 
trary, we are well provided for and could extend our 
stay indefinitely if we were so inclined. As a matter 
of fact, we are in no hurry just now to return to 
mother earth — we like it so well here. 

“We discovered soon that there were thousands of 
caves, like the one which we first discovered, scat- 
tered all over the moon. These caves are all much the 
same, all illuminated by means of their luminous ani- 
mals. The caves vary, of course, in size as well as 
in shape ; some of them are hundreds and some even 
tens of thousands of feet below the surface of the 
moon. This is quite natural. The moon is a cold 
world, unlike the earth, which is still in a molten state 
in its interior. The further you descend in the 
moon’s bowels the colder it gets, but the atmosphere 
becomes denser. Equipped with electric lanterns, we 
visited a cave several hundred feet below the moon’s 
surface. The cold was intense, and we saw no living 
being of any sort, nor any plant life. What had 
been water once, m3rriads of years ago, was ice now, 
frozen down to the bottom. The sight was so deso- 
late and so depressing that we hurried back to the 
sur fac e &§ soou as oar investigation was completed. 
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We decided not to visit any more caves except those 
located near the surface of the moon, where the 
solar heat could still make itself felt. 

“During the next few days we found immense 
deposits of various metals, such as platinum, gold, 
copper and iron ore. There seems to be an abund- 
ance of these metals on the moon. We also found a 
curious metal (or it may be an alloy) which melts at 
a temperature as low as that of tin, but is as hard and 
flexible as steel. We named it Buster turn, in honor 
of Buster, my fox terrier, who was the first ter- 
restrial being to land on the moon. 

“But now, my dear Alier, I must terminate our 
chat for this evening. This is moving day for us. 
The sun is chasing us rapidly and Flittemix says we 
have only three hours before the shadow overtakes 
us.” 

“I do not quite follow you, my dear Munchhausen ; 
won’t you be a little more explicit, please ?” 

“Certainly, my boy. You know that the moon re- 
volves on her axis once in about 2 days. Her term 
of daylight must therefore be the half of 27 days, or 
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nearly two weeks, and her night must consequently 
be of the same length. 

“At present, we are somewhat in the neighbor- 
hood of the moon’s equator. Within a few hours 
the spot on which I sit will be iti the dark — it will 
be night — ^the beginning of the lunar two weeks’ 
night. Already the sun is low in the heavens. As 
the temperature will fall below zero as soon as night 
sets in, and as we do not desire to be frozen, we 
have no other choice but to move our present posi- 
tion. We will, therefore, break up our camp shortly 
and will board the ‘Interstellar’ once more. A few 
hours’ ride will bring us to the other side of the 
moon, where it is now morning. Once we reach that 
spot, we can make camp again for two weeks, the 
duration of the lunar day. 

“Well, I must hurry, my dear boy; anyhow, it is 
one o’clock for you now and I have an idea that your 
bed is calling you. Therefore, au revoir till next 
time.” 

Keee-ee-ee-ee, Zeee-ee-ee-ee-ee. Zeee-eee-ee-eee 
e e e e e eeh-blob-blobb-flum-, and he was gone. The 
ether was quiet once more. 


The Earth as Viewed from the Moon 


I AM in receipt of the following letter, post- 
marked Red Dog, N. M. It runs as follows: 

w deer (?) mister i. m. alier, 

i am onely a uneducated cowboy & perhaps i 
aint much sens but hear i have been reeding 
those gosh darned miinchenhaus storys of yourn 
& i am all het up about em i an my pal mike 
cokkleberry has tryed making hed or tale of em 
but it aint no use 

the first storys werent kwite so bad but they 
getting fierse as you rite more of em but you 
kapped the klimaks as mike sais when you rave 
about this graviti busness an try to mak us believ 
that a objeck between here and the moon weihs 
nothin at all a pound is a pound isnt it any- 
where ? an mike sais that he lernt in scool that a 
lb of lead weihs as much as a lb of fethers, so 
mike figgered if that is true well than how coud 
you weili 28 lb on the moon if you weih 170 lb 
on the erth a lb is a lb isn’t it? gosh darn 
nonsens it is thats what i sais it is an you now it 
is. we may be igorant out hear in the wooly 
west but we aint that bracked yet by a darnsite 
that aint all, when mike & i red about that 
miinchenheimer of yourn shoting rocksalt at 
them germins so they had to skratch themselfs 
which made them throw up their hants we sure 
thought that it was a grate trik an we tryed it 
on bad man rogers when we sees him last week 
we didnt wish to kill him ded just wanted to hav 
some fun & watch him skratch hisself when the 
rocksalt got under his skinn 

so we lays for rogers near bulfinsh crik when 
he koms riding that there evening on his way to 
ed sweezys place. sos he woudnt now from 
where we ambushd him we had fixt a maksim 
silenser on our rifels an insted of bulets we use 
your rocksalt to shoot at him well everything 
goes loveli he koms all stuck up as usal on that 
fool boss of hisn an when he is jest bi we pot at 
em mike at his leg i at his bak the guns go 
fss-sst — fss-sst and thats all but he must have 
heard the klik of our guns and he weels around 
in his sadel but instead of skratchin hisself in a 


agoni as he should he sneeses and sneeses and 
sneeses fack is he almost sneest his fool hed of 
after a wile his sneesing gets weeker an his 
swaring louder he looks around suspishes like 
but he dont see us an so he rides on after while 
mike an i looks at each other flabergastet like 
and mike sais sais he, i had my suspishen of that 
feller alier now i now he is a fake darn his hide 
i thoght so to so we tryd it again & shot the salt 
again our windo pane when we git home wel 
would you believ it the salt never even touched 
the pane at all but when mike goes to inspeck the 
windo he almos sneeses his hed of that put 
us wise to it that when you shoot rocksalt from 
a gun it pulverises instinktly and the fine salt 
hangs in the aire around like a cloude of snees 
powder an when you git near it it gits in your 
nose an then you snees till the cows come home 
well maibe our salt wasnt as good as your 
frenchy kind & maibe we shoudnt of used a 
silenser on our guns but jest the same as a frend 
i ad wise you never to kom out here to red dog 
for mike an i won’t try rocksalt on you we’ll use 
reel rocks 

yours in disgusd 

Bill snikeltree 

s.p. mike sais your name ougt to be U.R. alier not 
i. m. alier. 

* * * 

When I had established my wireless connection 
with Baron Munchhausen that evening I immediately 
read the above letter to him and demanded an ex- 
planation. The Baron merely chuckled softly and 
said : 

“My dear, Alier, you ought to know better by this 
time than to doubt my word. I am always glad to 
give details of any general statement I might make 
at any time. In this instance let me state that your 
correspondent, who seems to have but a limited edu- 
cation, is, of course, right as far as he goes. My 
first experiments with shooting rocksalt were exactly 
as stated by your cowboy friend; the .salt does pul- 
verize before reaching the enemy — that is, ordinary 
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rocksalt does. Not the kind, however, that I used 
(or the French and English Allies. For when I 
found out that ordinary salt went up in dust when 
shot from a gun I promptly set out to remedy this 
defect. I simply ground up the rocksalt and by 
means of a chemical binder, I formed a stiff paste ; 
this was then compressed hydraulically in dies under 
an enormous pressure into little sharp-pointed bul- 
lets about Yi inch long. After drying, the bullets 
were ready to be used by our soldiers. These com- 
pressed rocksalt bullets did not pulverize, and while 
they had not the great penetrative power of an ordi- 
n.u-y bullet, they accomplished the purpose for which 
they were intended very well indeed. I hope I have 
satisfied you and your correspondent’s curiosity.” _ 

I apologized meekly to the Baron for having 
doul)ted his word, after which I added; 

“The public down here. Your Excellency, has been 
very much impressed with your recent adventures 
on the moon. 1 am daily in receipt of correspond- 
ence from i^coide from all parts of the world desir- 
ing particularly to know what the appearance of 
the earth is as seen from the moon. Many wish 
to know if large cities and rivers can be seen, and 
some even go so far as to ask if you can see trains 
and people move about the surface of the earth. 
l.arge bets are being made by people on the above 
subjects and the newspapers are being besieged for 
information day and night. They have all put it up 
to me now, to produce first hand official information 
from yon. and I trust you will be good enough to 
hel]) me relieve the abnormal tension.” 

I heard Miinchhausen laugh softly before he 
replied : 

“Well, well ! I would never have believed that 
people take such an interest in astronomy, but it 
certainly shows signs of progress by the human 
race and it is worth encouraging. 

“Without desiring to deliver a dry, astronomical 
lecture, I think it best to state a few fundamental 
facts in order that I can make myself better under- 
stood. Anyhow most people’s astronomical knowl- 
edge is rusty nowadays. Therefore I hope I shall 
not bore you unduly.* 

“The moon is about 240.000 miles distant from its 
primary, the earth. It revolves about the latter in 
27 Y\ days, always turning one side to the earth, 
b'or this reason the inhabitants of the earth can 
never see more than one of the moon’s hemispheres. 

It is the same hemisphere always with the addition 
of a very .small marginal area which periodically is 
obscured and illuminated. This periodical change is 
termed the libration of the moon. 

'I'hus the moon revolving around the earth in 27^ 
da}'S turns just once around its axis during this 
time. Consequently the length of the moon’s full 
day is 27j4 terre.strial days, which gives it a night 
of almost two of our weeks, as well as a day of 
like duration. 

“Now let us turn our attention toward the physical 
aspect of the earth as viewed from the moon. I am 
now sitting at the foot of a precipitous mountain 
close to the bulwark Ptolemcciis, which is near the 
moon’s equator. When I lift my eyes earthward I 
am presented a wonderful spectacle such as no other 
human eye has ever beheld. At this minute it is 
Nnjt) Earth for us on the moon, i. e., the sun, earth 


* The balance of this instalment is based upon actual facts, 
according to the latest lunar researches. — Author. 


and moon are in line, in the order named. As the 
earth is almost between us and the sun, we naturally 
cannot see much of the former. For inhabitants 
on the ^rth, it is full moon at this minute of speak- 
ing. In other words, when it is full moon on earth 
it is nezo earth on the moon; when it is nezv moon 
on earth it is full earth on the moon.” 

(To make the above plainer for the reader, 
the author has inserted the accompanying dia- 
gram and the following explanation : 



Explaining the Phases of the Moon and the Earth. 


The plain line represents the orbit of the 

Earth; the dotted line represents that of the 

Moon. 

At point A the Moon crosses a point of the 
Earth’s orbit which the Earth has already passed. 
At the expiration of about one-fourth of a lunation 
she arrives at B, at which time the Earth is between 
the Moon and the Sun ; consequently it is full moon. 
Pursuing her course, she is now in advance of the 
Earth and crosses her orbit again at C. From C she 
continues on her course till at D she is between the 
Earth and the Sun, consequently it is uezu moon ; 
from D she approaches nearer and nearer to the orbit 
of the Earth till at G she again crosses it, 240,000 
miles behind the Earth. This completes one luna- 
tion or revolution of the Moon around the Earth. 

In order to show how the Earth and the Moon 
are lighted up by the Sun the zig-zag lines around 
})art of the Earth and the Moon in the diagram rep- 
resent the portions which are lighted. Thus it will 
be readily seen that at A the Moon is in its first 
quarter as seen from the Earth, while the Earth is 
in its last quarter as seen from the Moon. At C this 
order is reversed. 

Again, at F, we see a duplication of the phases 
exactly as occurred when the Earth and the Moon 
were in the position as shown at A.) 

“Now, then, as the sun shines on our full moon, 
the sunlight is reflected down to the earth, half of 
which naturally is dark, i. e.. night. It is now night 
for you, the moon lighting up your land.scape. For 
this reason it is jjossible for me to just faintly make 
out the outlines of the American continents. But 
it is mostly blurre.l and very indistinct. 

“A little to the left of the earth I see the sun — 
a wondrous sight. As there is little depth of atmos- 
phere on the moon, the earth as well as the sun sail 
in a pitchblack sky. For the sky on earth is blue 
only due to the terrestrial atmosphere and its diffused 
sunlight. Because there is practically no diffusion 
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on the moon, our sky is naturally black all of the 
time. The sun, as well as all the stars, shine with 
a tremendous brilliancy never seen on earth, for 
our little atmosphere cannot soften the penetrating 
glare of the heavenly bodies as does the earth’s 
thick atmosphere. Neither do the stars flicker as 
seen from here, for the “twinkling” is not of the 
.star’s making; it is but a product of the earth’s air 
which brings about this phenomenon. 

“Again gazing earthward, this is what I see : 

“A big, almost black disc appears to me about 14 
times as large as does the full moon on earth ; old 
mother earth assuredly is an imposing sight. Around 
the circumference of the dark disc, I see a wondrous 
pink fringe — it is the earth’s atmosphere illuminated 
from behind by the sun’s rays. It stands out in a 
strong contrast against the inky sky. This pink 
fringe is not absolutely uniform in thickness; it is 
thickest near the earth’s poles, thinnest near the 
equator. The difference in thickness is not very 
great, but quite perceptible. The explanation is that 
the terrestrial atmosphere, due to the centrifugal 
force produced by the earth’s rapid rotation, tends 
to throw the air outwards from the equator. It is 
therefore “thicker” there. 

“Another curious phenomenon is the position of 
the earth in the lunar sky. As seen from my pres- 
ent location (near the moon’s equator) the earth is 
almost fixed in the heavens, i. e., it never sets or 
rises as does the moon when observed from the 
earth. Otherwise the earth for us goes through the 
same phases as does the moon for you. Thus during 
one month the earth changes from new earth to first 
quarter, then full earth, then last quarter, finally nezv 
earth. During these major phases we see the earth 
as a crescent, exactly as you see the moon as a cres- 
cent, only the earth crescent we see appears 14 times 
as large as the moon’s crescent appears to you. 

“During full earth, however, we witness a spectacle 
that is truly wonderful to behold. As the earth ro- 
tates on its axis once in 24 hours, and inasmuch as 
the earth is fixed in the moon’s sky, it follows that 
we must see the earth revolve before our very eyes. 
Nor do we have to strain our eyes to see the conti- 
nents; everything is in plain view. As the lighted 
earth revolves in a black sky, the contrast is extreme, 
impossible to describe. No such scene has ever been 
beheld from the earth. 

“The earth revolving from west to east, we see the 
continents moving from left to right. Thus, when 
the eastern shores of the American continents are 
first seen on the extreme left, it takes just three 
hours till the western shores come in full sight. In 
three more hours the broad Pacific Ocean and the 
Hawaiian Islands are directly in front of us, al- 
though they can only be seen as dots. Within four 
hours, Japan, then the Philippines and the Australian 
Continent have swung into view, while in four more 
hours all of Asia is spread before us, with India in 
the center, like a map. In three hours more, eastern 
Europe, Arabia, and Africa have appeared. Within 
two hours, we see the rest of the European continent 
and western Africa ; then follow Iceland and Green- 
land and below the Atlantic Ocean. Within five 
hours from the time western Europe disappeared on 
the right, the eastern shores of the American conti- 
nents appear before us. Thus we have seen all of 
the earth in exactly 24 hours — ^we have been 
“around” the earth in one (ky ! 


“The waters of the oceans as seen from the moon 
appear to be bluish-green, except that the color of the 
Arctic oceans seems to vary from a pale green to a 
white. The white color is, of course, produced by 
the immense snow and ice fields of the Arctic. The 
color of the continents varies, but the general appear- 
ance is a muddy yellow or red. Great plains and 
forests like those located on the American continents 
and Siberia show in a darkish green. 

“Nothing shows up very clearly on land. One color 
merges into the other without sharp or abrupt breaks. 
The only lines which stand out tolerably strong are 
the shore lines of the great inland lakes and islands. 
Even these lines are not as definite as one might 
imagine. The reason for this is found in the earth’s 
atmosphere. .As the latter is ever moving, and as we 
have to look through many miles of it — ^an atmos- 
phere not always clear — it follows that we can never 
see very sharp lines or markings on the earth. 

“When I said before that we can see the continents 
move plainly before our eyes, it must be understood 
that large tracts are nearly always covered and hid- 
den either by clouds, haze or fogs. Only in very 
rare instances can an entire continent be seen through 
its length and breath, and since I came to the moon 
I have only seen it occur once, the continent in this 
instance being the American. Within one hour, 
however, large clouds had formed over a part of Cen- 
tral America, which became lost to all view within a 
short time. 

“With the naked eye, as seen from the moon, it is 
impossible to discern any object created by man’s 
hands on the surface of the earth. Even large cities 
such as London and New York cannot be distin- 
guished from the surrounding country. If all the 
roofs and the streets were painted in white. I am sure 
that the large towns would show up in a clear atmos- 
phere. Thus, you see, the earth as seen from the 
moon appears quite lifeless. Nothing is seen moving, 
except the clouds ; only in one instance have I ob- 
served anything out of the ordinary — a large forest 
fire in western America. Of course, I could not see 
the fire itself, I could only see the vast, rolling quanti- 
ties of black smoke. Other objects which can be 
discerned when the weather is very clear on earth 
are the larger rivers — the Mississippi, the Amazon, 
the Nile, the Volga, etc. We repeatedly tried to see 
long railroad tracks stretching across plains, but we 
have not been successful in locating them, even by 
the use of our powerful 3-inch telescope. The in- 
tervening distance — 240,000 miles — is simply too 
great to see such fine objects. For this reason also 
some of the greatest achievements of man, such as 
the Panama and Suez canals, are entirely invisible to 
us, even with the assistance of our telescope. 

“From the above it must become clear that com- 
paratively small objects such as ships, trains, animals, 
etc., fnust forever remain invisible to us Lunarians.* 

“So much for the earth. As I mentioned before, 
the stars appear much brighter from the moon than 
they do from the earth. This again is due to the very 
thin lunar atmosphere. All the stars appear several 
times brighter to us than they do to you; further- 
more, we can see with our naked eye stars such as are 
never seen on earth, except with the aid of powerful 
telescopes. 

“Th? moct inspiring view is that of the Milky 
Way. It shine.s with a glory undreamed of on earth; 


* Term api'.lii .1 to ir.habltar.ts of the moon. 
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its light is so powerful that objects around you be- 
come faintly visible in the dead black of our lunar 
night. The Milky Way does not appear like a weak 
blurr ; it is well defined and we see myriads of stars 
invisible to the unaided eyes on earth. 

“There is one thing of importance on the moon, 
however, of which few people have any conception. 
I am referring to the meteors which are constantly 
raining on the surface of the moon. When such a 
meteor falls on the earth, this is what happens : 

“A great mass of meteoric iron has come under the 
influence of the earth’s attraction and is falling to- 
ward it at a speed of several thousand miles a min- 
ute. Until it reaches the outskirts of the earth it 
meets with no resistance, for it moves in the vacuum 
of universal space. The instant it penetrates the 
earth’s atmosphere an enormous friction is produced 
between the meteor and the air, and the result is that 
the meteor becomes wholly or partly melted. Most 
of it volatilizes and goes up in smoke, subsequently 
to fall down in the form of fine dust; only a com- 
paratively small solid part reaches the earth, where 
it usually buries itself in the ground. Thus, when 
we see a “shooting star,” we see in reality a stream of 
fire produced by the melting of a meteor. 

“The moon, with its pitiful atmosphere, affords no 
such protection as the earth’s atmosphere. Meteors 
crash about us with an alarming frequency. They 
come without any warning whatsoever. Some are as 
big as a watermelon and some as large as a small 
house. You can hardly imagine what happens when 
such a heavenly projectile, moving at the frightful 
speed of from 2,000 to 3,000 miles a minute, col- 
lides with the moon. 


“The noise of the impact is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. The crash of the detonation of a 15-inch gun is 
soft hand-clapping in comparison with it. The 
ground trembles violently for miles around, and if 
one is less than 500 yards from the scene one will 
usually be blown off his feet by the concussion, not- 
withstanding the very thin lunar air. If the meteor 
happens to strike a rocky or granite surface, the re- 
sult is even more awe inspiring. As a rule, in that 
case the whole meteor melts in an instant and goes 
up in a cloud of white-hot metal vapor. If you are 
near enough, say within one-half mile, the heat 
generated by the impact will become unsupportable 
for a short length of time, and within a few minutes 
exceedingly fine metallic dust will rain down upon 
you. It sometimes takes hours for this reddish dust 
to settle down. 

“Thus it can be imagined that it is rather dangerous 
to walk on the moon’s surface. This is particularly 
true in November each year, when the earth and the 
moon pass through the meteoric “streams.” At such 
a time I would not care to be present on the surface 
of the moon, and would prefer the lunar caves. 
Furthermore, I . . .” 

Miinchhausen did not finish his sentence. There 
was an abrupt, sharp click in my phones and the 
ether was ominously quiet once more. For some time 
I tried frantically to “raise” him, but in vain; he did 
not reply to me. I became highly alarmed about his 
safety. Flad one of the meteors struck him and 
killed him? I could not tell. And I finally left my 
radio laboratory with an uneasy feeling that every- 
thing was not quite right. 


END OF INSTALMENTS 3 AND 4 


What Do You Know? 


R eaders of Amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowl- 
edge .to be gained through reading its pages than from many a textbook. Moreover, most of the stories 
are written in a popular vein, making it possible for any one to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. 
Please see if you can answer the questions without looking for the answer, and see how well you check up on 
your general knowledge. 


1. What is the strange feature of the surface 
level of the Caspian Sea and what is its rela- 
tion to the level of the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Asof ? (See page 1131). 

2. What would happen to ships floating in close 
proximity upon an absolutely motionless sea in 
motionless air? (See page 1142). 

3. Darwin, the great evolutionist, is known to 
have made some critical errors in his studies 
of nature and of mankind. What error was 
made in his study of the fertilization and pro- 
duction of orchids? (See page 1163). 

4. How do the above orchids propagate their 
species? (See page 1163). 

5. What is the weight of our earth? Or, taking 
weight as the criterion of mass, what is its 
mass? (See page 1153). 

6. There is an area on the moon named Mare 
Nuhiutn, which is the Latin for Sea of Clouds. 
This is, as far as we know, an arid plain 
several hundred miles across. What was it 
originally? (See page 1153). 

7. What is the composition of the air which we 
breathe as regards its principal constituents? 
(See page 1154). 

8. If a stone weighs one pound on the earth, 
what would it weigh on the moon? (See 
page 1154). 


9. What is approximately the length of the day 
upon the moon? (See page 1155). 

10. What is the approximate distance of the moon 
from the earth? (See page 1158). 

11. Do we ever see all of the moon? (See page 
1158). 

12. How can we determine that the moon’s day is 
a little over twenty-seven times as long as one 
of our days? (See page 1158). 

13. What appearance would the earth present to a 
person on the surface of the moon? (See 
page 1159). 

14. The sailors often use the term “cable-length” 
as a standard of distance. What is its length 
in feet? (See page 1168). 

15. Where did the well-known “Terrapin Tower” 
stand at Niagara Falls? (See page 1175). 

16. What name did the Indians give to the Great 
Niagara Cataract? (See page 1175). 

17. What is the character of the Millikan or 
Cosmic Rays? (See page 1192). 

18. What is the difference in one of their char- 
acteristics which distinguishes the colors of 
the spectrum or of the rainbow? (See pages 
1193 and 1194). 

19. Can you draw analogies between time, the 
spectrum, and our life? (See page 1201). 

20. How large is the largest volcanic crater known 
to exist upon the earth? (See page 1198). 


05fe FLOWERING 
OF THE STRANGE ORCHID 

hy 71. G Wells 

Author of “The Time Machine,” The Stolen Body,” etc. 



He was lying, face upward, at the foot of the strange orchid. 
The tentacle-iilre aerial rootlets no longer swayed freely in 
the air, but were crowded together, a tangle of gray ropes, 
and stretched tight, with their ends closely applied to his 
chin and neck and hands. 


buying of orchids always has in it a 
tain speculative flavour. You have 
ore you the brown shrivelled lump 
tissue, and for the rest you must 
3t your judgment, or the auctioneer, 
or your good luck, as your taste may incline. The 
plant may be moribund or dead, or it may be just 
a respectable purchase, fair value for your money, 
or perhaps — for the thing has happened again and 
again — there slowly unfolds before the delighted 
eyes of the happy purchaser, day after day, some 
new variety, some novel richness, a strange twist 
of the labellum, or some subtler colouration or un- 
expected mimicry. Pride, beauty, and profit blos- 
som together on one delicate green spike, and, it 
may be, even immortality. For the new miracle of 
nature may stand in need 
of a new specific name, 
and what so convenient as 
that of its discoverer? 

“ Johnsmithia ! ” There 
have been worse names. 

It was perhaps the hope 
of some such happy dis- 
covery that made Winter- 
Wedderburn such a frequent attendant at these sales^ 
— ^that hope, and also, maybe, the fact that he had 
nothing else of the slightest interest to do in the 
world. He was a shy, lonely, rather ineffectual man, 
provided with just enough income to keep off the 
spur of necessity, and not enough nervous energy to 


make him seek any exacting employments. He might 
have collected stamps or coins, or translated Horace, 
or bound books, or invented new species of diatoms. 
But, as it happened, he grew orchids, and had one 
ambitious little hothouse. 

“I have a fancy,” he said over his coffee, “that 
something is going to happen to me to-day.” He 
spoke — as he moved and thought — slowly. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said his housekeeper — who 
was also his remote cousin. For “something hap- 
pening” was a euphemism that meant only one thing 
to her. 

“You misunderstand me. I mean nothing un- 
pleasant . . . though what I do mean I scarcely 
know. 

“To-day,” he continued, after a pause, “Peters’ 

are going to sell a batch 
of plants from the Anda- 
mans and the Indies. I 
shall go up and see what 
they have. It may be I 
shall buy something good 
unawares. That may be 
what will happen to me.” 
He passed his cup to her 
for his second cupful of coffee. 

“Are these the things collected by that poor young 
fellow you told me of the other day?” asked his 
cousin, as she filled his cup. 

“Yes,” he said, and became meditative over '> 
piece of toast. 



G iant orchids are no novelty; neither are flesh-eat- 
ing flozvers. In this interesting story, H. G. Wells 
impresses ns zvith one of his unusual moods. The story 
contains good science, and is not at all impossible, as any 
cultiz’ator of flozvers zvill tell you. 
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“Nothing ever does happen to me,” he remarked 
presently, beginning to think aloud. “1 wonder why ? 
Things enough happen to other people. There is 
Harvey. Only the other week ; on Monday he 
picked up sixpence, on Wednesday his chicks all 
had the staggers, on Friday his cousin came home 
from Australia, and on Saturday he broke his ankle. 
W'hat a whirl of excitement ! — compared to me.” 

“I think I would rather be without so much ex- 
citement," said his housekeeper. “It can’t be good 
for you.” 

“I supjjose its troublesome. Still . . . you see, 
nothing ever happens to me. When I was a little 
hoy I never had accidents. I never fell in love as 
I grew up. Never married. ... I wonder how it 
feels to have something hajipen to you, something 
really remarkable. 

“That orchid-collector was only thirty-six — twenty 
years younger than myself — when he died. And he 
had been married twice and divorced once ; he had 
had malarial fever four times, and once he broke his 
thigh. He killed a Malay once, and once he was 
wounded by a i^oisoned dart. And in the end he 
was killed by jungle-leeches. It must have all been 
very troublesome, but then it must have been very 
interesting, you know — except, perhaps, the leeches.” 

“I am sure it was not good for him,” said the lady 
with conviction. 

“Perhaps not.” And then Wedderburn looked at 
his watch. “Twenty-three minutes past eight. I am 
going up by the cpiarter to twelve train, so that there 
is plenty of time. I think I shall wear my alpaca 
jacket — it is cpxite warm enough — and my gray felt 
hat and brown shoes. I suppose ” 

He glanced out of the window at the serene sky 
and sunlit garden, and then nervously at his cousin’s 
face. 

“I think you had better take an umbrella if you 
are going to London,” she said in a voice that admit- 
ted of no denial. “There's all between here and the 
station coming back.” 

When he returned he was in a state of mild ex- 
citement. He had made a purchase. It was rare 
that he could make uj) his mind cpiickly enough to 
buy, but this time he had done .so. 

“There are Vandas," he said, “and a Dendrobe and 
some Pala’onophis.” He surveyed his purchases 
lovingly as he consumed his soup. They were laid 
out on the spotless tablecloth before him, and he was 
telling his cousin all about them as he slowly meand- 
ered through his dinner. It was his custom to live 
all his visits to London over again in the evening for 
her and his own entertainment. 

“I knew something v/ould happen to-day. And I 
have bought all these. Some of them — some of 
them — I feel sure, do you know, that some of them 
will be remarkable. I don’t know how it is, but I 
feel just as sure as if some one had told me that 
some of these will turn out remarkable. 

“That one” — he pointed to a shrivelled rhizome — 
“was not identified. It may be a Paljeonophis — or 
it may not. It may be a new species, or even a new 
genus. And it was the last that poor Batten ever 
collected.” 

“I don’t like the look of it,” said his housekeeper. 
“It’s such an ugly shape.” 

“To me it .scarcely seems to have a shape.” 

“I don't like those things that stick out,” said his 
housekeeper. 


“It shall be put away in a pot to-morrow.” 

“It looks,” said the housekeeper, “like a spider 
shamming dead.” 

W EDDERBURN smiled and surveyed the root 
with his head on one side. “It is certainly not 
a pretty lump of stuff. But you can never judge 
of these things from their dry appearance. It may 
turn out to be a very beautiful orchid indeed. How 
busy I shall be to-morrow ! I must see to-night just 
exactly what to do with these things, and to-morrow 
I .shall set to work.” 

“They found poor Batten lyings dead, or dying, in 
a mangrove swamiD — I forget which,” he began again 
pre.sently, “with one of these very orchids crushed 
up under his body. He had been unwell for some 
days with some kind of native fever, and I suppose 
he fainted. These mangrove swamps are very un- 
wholesome. Every drop of blood, they say, was 
taken out of him by the jungle-leeches. It may be 
that very plant that cost him liis li fe to obtain.” 

“I think none the better of it for that.” 

“Men must work though women may weep,” said 
Wedderburn with pnffound gravity. 

“Fancy dying away from every comfort in a nasty 
swamp! Fancy being ill of fever with nothing to 
take but chlorodyne and quinine — if men were left 
to themselves they would live on chlorodyne and 
quinine — and no one around you but horrible natives ! 
They say the Andaman islanders are most disgust- 
ing wretches — and. anyhow, they can scarcely make 
good nurses, not having the necessary training. And 
just for people in England to have orchids!” 

“I don’t suppose it was comfortable, but some men 
seem to enjoy that kind of thing,” said Wedderburn. 
“Anyhow, the natives of his ]xarty were sufficiently 
civilized to take care of all his collection until his 
colleague, who was an ornithologist, came hack again 
from the interior: though they could not tell the 
species of the orchid, and had let it wither. And it 
makes these things more interesting.” 

“It makes them disgusting. I should be afraid of 
some of the malaria clinging to them. And just 
think, there has been a dead body lying across that 
ugly thing! I never thought of that before. There! 
I declare I cannot eat another mouthful of dinner.” 

“I will take them off the table if you like, and ])ut 
them in the window-seat. I can see them just as 
well there.” 

The next few days he was indeed singularly busy 
in his .steamy little hothouse, fussing about with 
charcoal, lumps of peat, moss, and all the other mys- 
teries of the orchid cultivator. He considered he 
was having a wonderfully eventful time. In the 
evening he would talk about these new orchids to 
his friends, and over and over again he reverted to 
his expectation of something strange. 

Several of the Vandas and the Dendrobium died 
under his care, but jxresently the strange orchid began 
to show signs of life. He was delighted, and took 
his housekeeper right away from jam-making to see 
it at once, directly he macle the discovery. 

“That is a hud,” he said, “and presently there will 
be a lot of leaves there, and those little things com- 
ing out here are aerial rootlets.” 

“They look to me like little white fingers poking 
out of the brown,” said his housekeeper. “I don’t 
like them.” 

“Why not?” 
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“I don’t know. They look like fingers trying to 
get at you. I can’t help my likes and dislikes.” 

“I don’t know for certain, but I don’t think there 
are any orchids I know that have aerial rootlets quite 
like that. It may be my fancy, of course. You see 
they are a little flattened at the ends.” 

‘T don’t like ’em,” said his housekeeper, suddenly 
shivering and turning away. “I know it’s very silly 
of me — and I’m very sorry, particularly as you like 
the things so much. But I can’t help thinking of 
that corpse.” 

“But it may not be that particular plant. That 
was merely a guess of mine.” 

His housekeeper shrugged her shoulders. “Any- 
how I don’t like it,” she said. 

Wedderburn felt a little hurt at her dislike to the 
plant. But that did not prevent his talking to her 
about orchids generally, and this orchid in particular, 
whenever he felt inclined. 

“There are such queer things about orchids,” he 
said one day; “such possibilities of surprises. You 
know, Darwin studied their fertilisation, and showed 
that the whole structure of an ordinary orchid flower 
was contrived in order that moths might carry the 
pollen from plant to plant. Well, it seems that there 
are lots of orchids known, the flower of which cannot 
possibly be used for fertilisation in that way. Some 
of the Cypripediums, for instance ; there are no in- 
sects known that can possibly fertilise them, and 
some of them have nevei been found with seed.” 

“But how do they form new plants?” 

“By runners and tubers, and that kind of out- 
growth. That is easily explained. The puzzle is, 
what are the flowers for? 

“Very likely,” he added, “my orchid may be some- 
thing extraordinary in that way. If so I shall study 
it. I have often thought of making researches as 
Darwin did. But hitherto I have not found the time, 
or something else has happened to prevent it. The 
leaves are beginning to unfold now. I do wish you 
would come and see them !” 

But she said that the orchid-house was so hot it 
gave her the headache. She had seen the plant once 
again, and the aerial rootlets, which were now some 
of them more than a foot long, had unfortunately 
reminded her of tentacles reaching out after some- 
thing; and they got into her dreams, growing after 
her with incredible rapidity. So that she had settled 
to her entire satisfaction that she would not see that 
plant again, and Wedderburn had to admire its leaves 
alone. They were of the ordinary broad form, and 
a deep glossy green, with splashes and dots of deep 
red towards the base. He knew of no other leaves 
quite like them. The plant was placed on a low 
bench near the thermometer, and close by was a 
simple arrangement by which a tap dripped on the 
hot-water pipes and kept the air steamy. And he 
spent his afternoons now with some regularity medi- 
tating on the approaching flowering of this strange 
plant. 

And at last the great thing happened. Directly 
he entered the little glass house he knew that the 
spike had burst out, although his great Pal^onophis 
Lowti hid the corner where his new darling stood. 
There was a new odour in the air, a rich, intensely 
sweet scent, that overpowered every other in that 
crowded, steaming little greenhouse. 

Directly he noticed this he hurried down to the 
strange orchid. And, behold! the trailing green 


spikes bore now three great splashes of blossom, 
from which this overpowering sweetness proceeded. 
He stopped before them in an ecstasy of admiration. 

The flowers were white, with streaks of golden 
orange upon the petals; the heavy labellum was 
coiled into an intricate projection, and a wonderful 
bluish purple mingled there with the gold. He could 
see at once that the genus was altogether a new one. 
And the insufferable scent ! How hot the place was I 
The blossoms swam before his eyes. 

He would see if the temperature was right. He 
made a step towards the thermometer. Suddenly 
everything appeared unsteady. The bricks on the 
floor were dancing up and down. 'I'hen the white 
blossoms, the green leaves behind them, the whole 
greenhouse, seemed to sweep sideways, and then in 
a curve upward. 

A t half-past four his cousin made the tea, accord- 
ing to their invariable custom. But Wedder- 
burn did not come in for his tea. 

“He is worshipping that horrid orchid,” she told 
herself, and waited ten minutes. “His watch must 
have stopped. I will go and call him.” 

She went straight to the hothouse, and, opening 
the door, called his name. There was no reply. She 
noticed that the air was very close, and loaded with 
an intense perfume. Then she saw something lying 
on the bricks between the hot -water pipes. 

For a minute, perhaps, she stood motionless. 

He was lying, face upward, at the foot of the 
strange orchid. The tentacle-like aerial rootlets no 
longer swayed freely in the air, but were crowded 
together, a tangle of gray ropes, and stretched tight, 
with their ends closely applied to his chin and neck 
and hands. 

She did not understand. Then she saw from 
under one of the exultant tentacles upon his cheek 
there trickled a little thread of blood. 

With an inarticulate cry she ran towards him, and 
tried to pull him away from the leech-like suckers. 
She snapped two of these tentacles, and their sap 
dripped red. 

Then the overpowering scent of the blossom began 
to make her head reel. How they clung to him ! She 
tore at the tough ropes, and he and the white inflores- 
cence swam about her. She felt she was fainting, 
knew she must not. She left him and hastily oi)ened 
the nearest door, and, after she had panted for a 
moment in the fresh air, she had a brilliant inspira- 
tion. She caught up a flower-pot and smashed in 
the windows at the end of the greenhouse. Then 
she re-entered. She tugged now with renewed 
strength at Wedderburn’s motionless body, and 
brought the strange orchid crashing to the floor. It 
still clung with the grimmest tenactiy to its victim. 
In a frenzy, she lugged it and him into the open air. 

Then she thought of tearing through the sucker 
rootlets one by one, and in another minute she had 
released him and was dragging him away from the 
horror. 

He was white and bleeding from a dozen circular 
patches. 

The odd- job man was coming up the garden, 
amazed at the smashing of glass, and saw her emerge, 
hauling the inanimate body with red-stained hantls. 
For a moment he thought impossible things. 

“Bring some water !” she cried, and her voice dis- 
(Concluded on page 1202) 


^MASTERof theWQRLD 

tiy JulesVerne 

A Sequel to “Robur the Conqueror” 



Euddenly a sliarp noise was heard from the mechanism which th’'ohbed within onr craft The long gangways folded hack on the sides of 
the machine, spread oat like wings, and at the moment when the “Terror” reached the very edge of the falls, she arose Into space, 

escaping from the thundering cataract. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 
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HEN the people of North Carolina first noticed 
the smoke issuing from the Great Eyrie in the 
Black Mountains region and heard the strange 
rumbling noises that threatened the safety of the very moun- 
tains, they were, naturally, not only mystified, but frightened 
as well. Some ventured the opinion that it might be an 
ancient volcano suddenly reawakened. 

One thing was certain. It must not remain a mystery. 
So the Chief of Police, Mr. Ward, commissioned his most 
reliable Inspector, Mr. Strock, who, incidentally, is also the 
tuirrqtor of this story, to investigate this phenomenon, and 
spare no tiecessary expense. Mr. Strock went to M organ- 
ton and organised an expedition to climb to the top of Black 
Mountains, from which point they hoped to be able to solve 
the mystery of the Great Eyrie. But the mountain summit 
was unsurmountable and they had to return, as much in the 
dark as ever. 

And then — some strange things happened. Along the New 
England shores a swift moving submaritie-shaped vehicle 
was interrupting the peace and safety of that part of the 
country. Following this, apparently the same vehicle dis- 
turbed the Auto Races in Milwaukee by dashing past the 
fastest automobile ivith lightning speed, this time on land, 
and headed straight for the shore. It seemed to disappear 
into Lake Michigan as quickly and mysteriously as it came. 


Later, an unknown "monster” of the sea was reported 
seen by whalers and coast steamers, whose chase it always 
easily evaded. No pleasure, or fishing boats were safe on 
the water, any more. 

One day Mr. Strock received a letter, postmarked “Mor- 
ganton,"^ warning him against any further attempts at in- 
vestigation. Following soon after this came neivs of the 
unwarranted and inexplicable turbulence of the seas, in ap- 
parently calm weather. Something that looked like a sub- 
marine was the probable cause. It dawned on a newspaper 
man that each of these bodies might be one and the same — 
an invention capable of three different uses — that of an auto- 
mobile, a surface vessel, and a submarine. 

The world became anxious to buy the invention at any 
price. America, having been the highest bidder, was re- 
warded with nothing more than a note, signed “ ‘Master of 
the World,’ on board ‘The Terror,’” in which he flatly re- 
fused to consider any offer, but reminded them, instead, that 
it was quite within his power to take zvhatever he might 
want, hhnself. 

There seemed only one thing to do — to find the strange in- 
ventor and his marvelous conveyance, which Strock, with 
three other favored detectives, chosen by himself, forthwith 
proceeds to do. 



The MASTER of the WORLD 

JULES VERNE 
Part II 



CHAPTER XI 
The Campaign 

O the undiscoverable commander had 
reappeared upon the territory of the 
United States! He had never shown 
himself in Europe either on the roads 
or in the seas. He had not crossed the 
Atlantic, which apparently he could have traversed 
in three days. Did he then intend to make only 
America the scene of his exploits? Ought we to 
conclude from this that he was an American? 

Let me insist upon this point. It seemed clear 
that the submarine might easily have crossed the 
vast sea which separates the New and the Old 
World. Not only would its amazing speed have 
made its voyage short, in comparison to that of 
the fastest steamship, but also it would have escaped 
all the storms that make the voyage dangerous. 
Tempests did not exist for it. It had but to aban- 
don the surface of the waves, and it could find 
absolute calm a few score feet beneath. 

But the inventor had not crossed the Atlantic, 
and if he were to be cap- 
tured now, it would prob- 
ably be in Ohio, since 
Toledo is a city of that 
state. 

This time the fact of 
the machine’s appearance 
had been kept secret, be- 
tween the police and the 
agent who warned them, 
and whom I was hurrying 
to meet. No journal — 
and many would have paid 
high for the opportunity 
— ^was printing the news. 


/ N the concluding chapters, Jules Verne finally gives 
us the solution of the ‘‘Terror.” The reader may well 
pause and ask if such a machine as Jules Verne imagined 
will ever be constructed. If we allow the statement that 
history usually repeats itself, then there will be little 
doubt but that the ingenious machine pictured by Verne 
will in time be evolved. Remember that the submarine 
was met with jeers and hilarity when it was first de- 
scribed in "Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.” 
There are many doubters today who claim that such a 
machine as Verne pictured in "The Master of the World” 
will never come about. It is our opinion that it will be 
evolved much sooner than most of us think. 


We had decided that nothing should be revealed 
until our effort was at an end. No indiscretion 
would be committed by either my comrades or 
myself. 

The man to whom I was sent with an order from 
Mr. Ward was named Arthur Wells. He awaited 
us at Toledo. The city of Toledo stands at the 
western end of Lake Erie. Our train sped during 
the night across West Virginia and Ohio. There 
was no delay; and before noon the next day the 
locomotive stopped in the Toledo depot. 

John Hart, Nab Walker and I stepped out with 
traveling bags in our hands, and revolvers in our 
pockets. Perhaps we should need weapons for an 
attack, or even to defend ourselves. Scarcely had 
I stepped from the train when I picked out the man 
who awaited us. He was scanning the arriving 
passengers impatiently, evidently as eager and full 
of haste as I. 

I approached him. “Mr. Wells?” said I. 

“Mr. Strock?” asked he. 

“Yes.” 

“I am at your command,” said Mr. Wells. 

{• “Are we to stop any 
" '■ time in Toledo?” I asked. 
“No ; with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Strock. A car- 
riage with two good horses 
is waiting outside the sta- 
tion; and we must leave 
at once to reach our des- 
tination as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“We will go at once,” I 
answered, signing to my 
two men to follow us. “Is 
it far?” 

“Twenty miles.” 
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“And the place is called?’’ 

“Black Rock Creek.” 

Having left our bags at a hotel, we started on 
our drive. Much to my surprise I found there 
were provisions sufficient for several days packed 
beneath the seat of the carriage. Mr. Wells told 
me that the region around Black Rock Creek was 
among the wildest in the state. There was nothing 
there to attract either farmers or fishermen. We 
would find not an inn for our meals nor a room 
in which to sleep. Fortunately, during the July 
heat there would be no hardship even if we had to 
lie one or two nights under the stars. 

More probably, however, if we were successful, 
the matter wouhl not occujiy us many hours. Either 
the commander of the “'f error” would be surprised 
before he had a chance to escape, or he would take 
to flight and we must give up all hojie of arre.sting 
him. 

I found Arthur Wells to be a man of about forty, 
large and powerful. I knew him by rejiutation to 
be one of the best of our local police agents. Cool 
in danger and enter])rising always, he had proven 
his daring on more than one occasion at the peril 
of his life. He had been in Toledo on a wholly dif- 
ferent mission, when chance had thrown him on the 
track of the “Terror.” 

We drove rajjidly along the shore of Lake Erie, 
toward the southwest. I'his inland sea of water 
is on the northern boundary of the United States, 
lying between Canada on the north side and the 
States of Ohio. Pennsylvania and New York on 
the south. If 1 stop to mention the geographical 
position of this lake, its depth, its extent, and the 
waters nearest around, it is because the knowledge 
is necessary for the understanding of the events 
which were about to happen. 

The surface of Lake Erie covers about ten 
thousand square miles. It is nearly six hundred 
feet above sea level. It is joined on the northwest, 
by means of the Detroit River, with the still greater 
lakes to the westward, and receives their waters. It 
has also rivers of its own, though of less impor- 
tance, such as the Rocky and the Cuyahoga Rivers. 
Lake Erie empties at its northeastern end into Lake 
Ontario by means of Niagara River and its cele- 
brated falls. 

The greatest known depth of Lake Erie is over 
one hundred and thirty feet. Hence it will be seen 
that the mass of its waters is considerable. In short, 
this is a region of most magnificent lakes. The 
land, though not situated far northward, is exposed 
to the full sweep of the Arctic cold. The region 
to the northward is low, and the winds of winter 
rush down with extreme violence. Hence Lake 
Erie is sometimes frozen over from shore to shore. 

The principal cities on the borders of this great 
lake are Buffalo at the east, which belongs to New 
York State, and Toledo in Ohio, at the west, with 
Cleveland and Sandusky, both Ohio cities, at the 
south. Smaller towns and villages are numerous 
along the shore. The traffic is naturally large, its 
annual value being estimated at considerably over 
two million dollars. 

Our carriage followed a rough and little used road 
along the borders of the lake ; and as we toiled along, 
Arthur Wells told me what he had learned. 

Less than two days before, on the afternoon of 
July twenty-seventh, Wells had been riding on horse- 
back toward the town of Herly. Five miles out- 
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side the town, he was riding through a little wood, 
when he saw, far up across the lake, a submarine 
which rose suddenly above the waves. He stopped, 
tied his horse, and stole on foot to the edge of the 
lake. There, from behind a tree he had seen — with 
his own eyes — this submarine advance toward him, 
and stop at the mouth of Black Rock Creek. Was 
it the famous machine for which the whole world 
was seeking, which thus came directly to his feet ? 

When the submarine was close to the rocks, two 
men climbed out upon its deck and stepped a.shore. 
Was one of them this Master of the Y'^orld, who 
had not been seen since he was reported from Lake 
Superior? Was this the mysterious “Terror” which 
had thus risen from the depths of Lake Erie? 

“I was alone,” said Wells. “Alone on the edge 
of the Creek. If you and your assistants, Mr. 
Strode had been there, we four against two, we 
would have been able to reach these men and seize 
them before they could have regained their boat 
and fled-” 

“Probably,” I answered. “But were there no 
others on the boat with them? Still, if we had 
seized the two, we could at least have learned who 
they were.” 

“And above all,” added Wells, “if one of them 
turned out to be the captain of the ‘Terror !’ ” 

“I have only one fear. Wells ; this submarine, 
whether it is the one we seek or another, may have 
left the creek since your departure.” 

“We shall know about that in a few hours, now. 
Pray Heaven they are still there ! Then when night 
comes ” 

“But,” I asked, “did you remain watching in the 
wood until night?” 

“No; I left after an hour’s watching, and rode 
straight for the telegraph station at Toledo. I 
reached there late at night and sent immediate word 
to Washington.” 

“That was night before last. Did you return 
yesterday to Black Rock Creek?” 

“Yes.” 

“The submarine was still there?” 

“In the same spot.” 

“And the two men?” 

“The same two men. I judge that some acci- 
dent had happened, and they came to this lonely 
spot to repair it.” 

“Probably so,” said I. “Some damage which made 
it impossible for them to regain their usual hiding- 
place. If only they are still here!” 

“I have reason to believe they will be, for quite 
a lot of stuff was taken out of the boat, and laid 
about upon the shore; and as well as I could dis- 
cern from a distance, they seemed to be working 
on board.” 

“Only the two men?” 

“Only the two.” 

“But,” protested I, “can two be sufficient to handle 
an apparatus of such speed, and of such intricacy, 
as to be at once automobile, boat and submarine?” 

“T think not, Mr. Strock; but I only saw the 
same two. Several times they came to the edge of 
the little wood where I was hidden, and gathered 
sticks for a fire which they made upon the beach. 
The region is so uninhabited and the creek so hid- 
den from the lake that they ran little danger of dis- 
covery. They seemed to know this.” 

“You would recognize them both again?” 

“Perfectly. One was of middle size, vigorous. 
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and quick of movement, heavily bearded. The other 
was smaller, but stocky and strong. Yesterday, as 
before, I leh the wood about five o’clock and hur- 
ried back to Toledo. There I found a telegram 
from Mr. Ward, notifying me of your coming; and 
I awaited you at the station.” 

S UMMED up, then, the news amounted to this: 

For forty hours past a submarine, presumably 
the one we sought, had been hidden in Black Bock 
Creek, engaged in repairs. Probably these were 
absolutely necessary, and we should find the boat 
still there. As to how the “Terror” came to be in 
Lake Erie, Arthur Wells and I discussed that, and 
agreed that it was a very probable place for her. 
'I'he last time she had been seen was on l.ake Supe- 
rior. From there to Lake Erie the machine could 
have come by the roads of Michigan, but since no 
one had remarked its passage and as both the police 
and the people were specially aroused and active in 
that i)ortion of the country, it seemed more prob- 
able that the “Terror” had come by water. There 
was a clear route through the chain of the Great 
Lakes and their rivers, by which, in her character 
of a submarine, she could easily proceed undis- 
covered. 

And now, if the “Terror” had already left the 
creek, or if she escaped when we attempted to seize 
her, in what direction would she turn? In any 
case, there was little chance of following her. There 
were two revenue cutters at the ])ort of HutTalo. 
at the other extremity of Lake Erie.* Before 1 
left Washington, Mr. Ward had informed me of 
their presence ; and a telegram to their commanders 
would, if there were need, .start them in ])ursuit 
of the “Terror.” But despite their .splendid speed, 
how could they vie with her! And if she plunged 
beneath the waters, they would be helpless. More- 
over Arthur Wells averred that in case of a battle, 
the advantage would not be with the destroyers, 
desjjite their large crews, and many guns. Hence, 
if we did not succeed this night, the canqaign would 
end in failure. 

Arthur Wells knew Black Rock Creek thoroughly, 
having hunted there more than once. It was 1)or- 
dered in most places with sharp rocks against which 
the waters of the lake beat heavily. Its channel was 
some thirty feet deep, so that the “Terror” could 
take shelter either upon the surface or under water. 
In two or three places the steej) banks gave way 
to sand beaches which led to little gorges reaching 
up two or three hundred feet toward the forest. 

It was .seven in the evening when our carriage 
reached these woods. There was still daylight 
enough for us to .see easily, even in the shade of 
the trees. To have crossed openly to the edge of the 
creek would have exposed us to the view of the men 
of the “Terror,” if she were still there, and thus 
give her warning to escape. 

“Had we better stop here?” I asked Wells, as our 
rig drew up to the edge of the woods. 

“No, Mr. Strock,” said he. “We had better leave 
the carriage deeper in the woods, where there will 
be no chance whatever of our being seen.” 

“Can the carriage drive under these trees?” 

“It can,” declared Wells. “I have already ex- 

* By the treaty between the United States and Canada, 
there are no vessels of war whatever on the Great Lakes. 
These might, however, have been little launches belonging 
to the customs service. 


plored these woods thoroughly. Five or six hun- 
dred feet from here, there is a little clearing, where 
we will be completely hidden, and where our horses 
may find pasture. Then, as soon as it is dark, we 
will go down to the beach, at the edge of the rocks 
which shut in the mouth of the creeL Thus if the 
“Terror” is still there, we shall stand between her 
and escape.” 

Eager as we all were for action, it was evidently 
best to do as Wells suggested and wait for night. 
The intervening time could well be occupied as he 
said. Leading the horses by the bridle, while they 
dragged the empty carriage, we proceeded through 
the heavy woods. The tall pines, the .stalwart oaks, 
the cypress scattered here and there, made the eve- 
ning darker overhead. Beneath our feet spread a 
carpet of scattered herbs, pine needles and dead 
leaves. Such was the thickness of the upjier foliage 
that the last rays of the setting sun could no longer 
penetrate here. We had to feel our way; and it was 
not without some knocks that the carriage reached 
the clearing ten minutes later. 

This clearing, surrounded by great trees, formed 
a sort of oval, covered with rich grass. Here it was 
stilt daylight, and the darkness could scarcely deepen 
for over an hour. There was thus time to arrange 
an encampment and to rest awhile after our hard 
trip over the rough and rocky roads. 

Of course, we were intensely eager to approach 
the Creek and .see if the “Terror” was .still there. 
But prudence restrained us. A little patience, and 
the night would enable us to reach a commanding 
position unsuspected. Wells urged this .strongly; 
and^ despite my eagerness, I felt that he was right. 

The horses were unharnessed, and left to browse 
under the care of the coachman who had driven us. 
'I'he provisions were uni^acked, and John Hart and 
Nab Walker spread out a meal on the grass at the 
foot of a superb cypress which recalled to me the 
forest odors of Morganton and Plea.sant Garden. 
We were hungry and thirsty; and food and drink 
were not lacking. Then our pipes were lighted to 
calm the anxious moments of waiting that remained. 

Silence reigned within the wood. The last song 
of the birds had ceased. With the coming of night 
the breeze fell little by little, and the leaves scarcely 
quivered even at the toj^s of the highest branches. 
The sky darkened rapidly after sundown and twi- 
light deepened into obscurity. 

I looked at my watch, it was half-past eight. “It 
is time. Wells.” 

“When you will, Mr. Strock.” 

“Then let us start.” 

We cautioned the coachman not to let the horses 
stray beyond the clearing. Then we .started. Wells 
went in advance, I followed him, and John Hart and 
Nab Walker came behind. In the darkness, we 
three would have been hel]')less without the guidance 
of Wells. Soon we reached the farther border of 
the woofls ; and before us stretched the banks of 
Black Rock Creek. 

All was silent; all seemed de.serted. We could 
advance without risk. If the “Terror” was there, she 
had cast anchor behind the rocks. But was she 
there? That was the momentous question! As 
we ai)proached the denouement of this exciting 
affair, my heart was in my throat. 

Wells motioned to us to advance. The sand of 
the shore crunched beneath our steps. The two 
hundred feet between us and the mouth of the Creek 
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were crossed softly, and a few minutes sufficed to 
bring us to the rocks at the edge of the lake. 

There was nothing! Nothing! 

The spot where Wells had left the “Terror” 
twenty-four hours before was empty. The “Master 
of the World” was no longer at Black Rock Creek. 

CHAPTER XII 
Black Rock Creek 

H uman nature is prone to illusions. Of 
course, there had been all along a probabil- 
ity that the “Terror” had deserted the 
locality, even admitting that it was she that Wells 
had seen the previous day. If some damage to her 
triple system of locomotion had prevented her from 
regaining her usual hiding-place, either by land or 
by water and obliged her to seek refuge in Black 
Rock Creek, what ought we to conclude now upon 
finding her here no longer? Obviously, that, hav- 
ing finished her repairs, she had continued on her 
way, and was already far beyond the waters of Lake 
Erie. 

But probable as this result had been from the first, 
we had more and more ignored it as our trip pro- 
ceeded. We had come to accept as a fact that we 
should meet the “Terror,” that we should find her 
anchored at the base of the rocks where Wells had 
seen her. 

And now what disappointment ! I might even 
say, what despair! All our efforts gone for noth- 
ing ! Even if the “Terror” was still upon the lake, 
to find her, reach her and capture her, was beyond 
our power, and — it might as well be fully recog- 
nized — beyond all human power. 

We stood there. Wells and I, completely crushed, 
while John Hart and Nab Walker, no less cha- 
grined, went tramping along the banks of the Creek, 
seeking any trace that had been left behind. 

Posted there, at the mouth of the Creek, Wells 
and I exchanged scarcely a word. What need was 
there of words to enable us to understand each 
other! After our eagerness and our despair, we 
were now exhausted. Defeated in our well-planned 
attempt, we felt as unwilling to abandon our cam- 
paign, as we were unable to continue it. 

Nearly an hour slipped by. We could not resolve 
to leave the place. Our eyes still sought to pierce 
the night. Sometimes a glimmer, due to the sparkle 
of the waters, trembled on the surface of the lake. 
Then it vanished, and with it the foolish hope that 
it had roused. Sometimes again, we thought we 
saw a shadow outlined against the dark, the sil- 
houette of an approaching boat. Yet again some 
eddies would swirl up at our feet, as if the Creek 
had been stirred within its depths. These vain 
imaginings were dissipated one after the other. They 
were but the illusions raised by our strained fancies. 

At length our companions rejoined us. My first 
question was. “Nothing new?” 

“Nothing,” said John Hart. 

“You have explored both banks of the Creek?” 
“Yes,” responded Nab Walker, “as far as the 
shallow water above; and we have not seen even a 
vestige of the things which Mr. Wells saw laid on 
the shore.” 

“Let us wait awhile,” said I, unable to resolve 
upon a return to the woods. 

At that moment our attention was caught by a 
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sudden agitation of the waters, which swelled up- 
ward at the foot of the rocks. 

“It is like the swell from a vessel,” said Wells. 

“Yes,” said I, instinctively lowering my voice. 
“What has caused it? The wind has completely 
died out. Does it come from something on the sur- 
face of the lake?” 

“Or from something underneath,” said Wells, 
bending forward, the better to determine. 

The commotion certainly seemed as if caused by 
some boat, whether from beneath the water, or 
approaching the creek from outside upon the lake. 

Silent, motionless, we strained eyes and ears to 
pierce the profound obscurity. The faint noise of 
the waves of the lake lapping on the shore beyond 
the creek, came to us distinctly through the night. 
John Hart and Nab Walker drew a little aside upon 
a higher ridge of rocks. As for me, I leaned close 
to the water to watch the agitation. It did not les- 
sen. On the contrary it became momentarily more 
evident, and I began to distinguish a sort of regular 
throbbing, like that produced by a screw in motion. 

“There is no doubt,” declared Wells, leaning close 
to me, “there is a boat coming toward us.” 

“There certainly is,” responded I, “unless they 
have whales or sharks in Lake Erie.” 

“No, it is a boat,” repeated Wells. “Is she headed 
toward the mouth of the creek, or is she going 
further up it?” 

“This is just where you saw the boat twice 
before ?” 

“Yes, just here.” 

“Then if this is the same one, and it can be no 
other, she will probably return to the same spot.” 

“There!” whispered Wells, extending his hand 
toward the entrance of the creek. 

Our companions rejoined us, and all four, crouch- 
ing low upon the bank, peered in the direction he 
pointed. 

We vaguely distinguished a black mass moving 
through the darkness. It advanced very slowly and 
was still outside the creek, upon the lake, jDerhaps a 
cable’s length* to the northeast. We could scarcely 
hear even now the faint throbbing of its engines. 
Perhaps they had stopped and the boat was only 
gliding forward under their previous impulse. 

It seemed, then, that this was indeed the submarine 
which Wells had watched, and it was returning to 
pass this night, like the last, within the shelter of 
the creek. 

Why had it left the anchorage, if only to return? 
Had it suffered some new disaster, which again 
impaired its power? Or had it been compelled to 
leave, with its repairs still unfinished? What cause 
constrained it to return here? Was there some im- 
perious reason why it could no longer be turned into 
an automobile, and go darting away across the roads 
of Ohio? 

To all these questions which came crowding upon 
me, I could give no answer. Furthermore both 
Wells and I kept reasoning under the assumption 
that this was really the “Terror” commanded by the 
“Master of the World” who had dated from it his 
letter of defiance to the government. Yet this prem- 
ise was still unproven, no matter how confident we 
might feel of it. 

Whatever boat this was, that stole so softly 
through the night, it continued to approach us. 

* A cable length is generally taken at 600 feet, about one 
tenth of a sea mile. 
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Assuredly its captain must know perfectly the chan- 
nels and shores of Black Rock Creek, since he ven- 
tured here in such darkness. Not a light showed 
upon the deck. Not a single ray from within the 
cabin glimmered through any crevice. 

A moment later, we heard some machinery mov- 
ing very softly. The swell of the eddies grew 
stronger, and in a few moments the boat touched 
the “quay.” 

This word “quay,” exactly describes the spot. The 
rocks at our feet formed a level, five or six feet 
above the water, and descended to it perpendicu- 
larly, exactly like a landing wharf. 

“VVe must not stop here,” whispered Wells, seiz- 
ing me by the arm. 

“No,” I answered, “they might see us. We must 
lie crouched upon the beach ! Or we might hide in 
some crevice of the rocks.” 

“We will follow you.” 

There was not a moment to lose. The dark mass 
was now close at hand, and on its deck, but slightly 
raised above the surface of the water, we could 
trace the silhouettes of two men. 

Were there, then, really only two on board? 

We stole softly back to where the ravines rose 
toward the woods above. Several niches in the 
rocks were at hand. Wells and I crouched down in 
one, my two assistants in another. If the men on 
the “Terror” landed, they could not see us; but we 
could see them, and would be able to act as oppor- 
tunity offered. 

There were some slight noises from the boat, a 
few words exchanged in our own language. Ic 
was evident that the vessel was preparing to moor. 
Then almost instantly, a rope was thrown out, ex- 
actly at the point on the quay where we had stood. 

Leaning forward, Wells could discern that the 
rope was seized by one of the mariners, who had 
leaped ashore. Then we heard a grappling-iron 
scrape along the ground. 

Some moments later, steps crunched upon the 
sand. Two men came up the ravine, and went on- 
ward toward the edge of the woods, guiding their 
steps by a ship lantern. 

Where were they going? Was Black Rock Creek 
a regular hiding place of the “Terror?” Had her 
commander a depot here for stores or provisions? 
Did they come here to restock their craft, when the 
whim of their wild voyaging brought them to this 
part of the continent ? Did they know this deserted, 
uninhabited spot so well, that they had no fear of 
ever being discovered here? 

“What shall we do?” whispered Wells. 

“Wait till they return, and then ” My words 

were cut short by a surprise. The men were not 
thirty feet from us, when, one of them, chancing to 
turn .suddenly, the light of their lantern fell full 
upon his face. 

He was one of the two men who had watched 
before my house in Long Street. I could not be 
mistaken. I recognized him as positively as my 
old servant had done. It was he; it was assuredly 
one of the spies of whom I had never been able to 
find any further traces! There was no longer any 
doubt, my warning letter had come from them. It 
was therefore from the “Master of the World;” 
it had been written from the “Terror ;” and this was 
the “Terror.” Once more I asked myself what could 
be the connection between this machine and the 
Great Eyrie! 


In whispered words, I told Wells of my discovery. 
His only comment was, “It is all incon iprehensible !” 

Meanwhile the two men had continued on their 
way to the woods, and were gathering sticks beneath 
the trees. “What if they discover our encamp- 
ment?” murmured Wells. 

“No danger, if they do not go beyond the near- 
est trees.” 

“But if they do discover it?” 

“They will hurry back to their boat, and we shall 
be able to cut off their retreat.” 

Toward the creek, where their craft lay, there 
was no further sound. I left my hiding-place ; I 
descended the ravine to the quay; I stood on the 
very spot where the grappling-iron was fast among 
the rocks. 

The “Terror” lay there, quiet, at the end of its 
cable. Not a light was on board ; not a person vis- 
ible, either on the deck, or on the bank.. Was not 
this my opportunity? Should I leap on board and 
there await the return of the two men? 

“Mr. Strock !” It was Wells, who called to me 
softly from close at hand. 

I drew back in all haste and crouched down be- 
side him. Was it too late to take possession of the 
boat? Or would the attempt perhaps result in dis- 
aster from the presence of others watching on 
board ? 

At any rate, the two men with the lantern were 
close at hand returning down the ravine. Plainly 
they suspected nothing. Each carrying a bundle of 
wood, they came forward and stopped upon the 
quay. 


then one of them rai.sed his voice, though not 
loudly. “Hullo ! Captain !” 

“All right,” answered a voice from the boat. 
Weils murmured in my ear, “There are three!” 
“Perhaps four,” I answered, “perhaps five or 


The situation grew more complicated. Against 
a crew so numerous, what ought we to do? The 
least imprudence might cost us dearly! Now that 
the two men had returned, would they re-embark 
with their wood? Then would the boat leave the 
creek, or would it remain anchored until day? If 
it withdrew, would it not be lost to us? It could 
leave the water of Lake Erie, and cross any of the 
neighboring states by land; or it could retrace its 
road by the Detroit River which would lead it to 
Lake Huron and the Great Lakes above. Would 
such an opportunity as this, in the narrow waters 
of Black Rock Creek, ever occur again ! 

“At least,” said I to Wells, “we are four. They 
do not expect attack; they will be surprised. The 
result is in the hands of Providence.” 

I was about to call our two men, when Wells 
again seized my arm. “Listen!” .said he. 

One of the men hailed the boat, and it drew close 
up to the rocks. We heard the Captain say to the 
two men ashore, “Ever)d:hing is all right, up there?” 

“Everything, Captain.” 

“There are still two bundles of wood left there?” 

“Two.” 

“Then one more trip will bring them all on board 
the ‘Terror.’ ” 

The “Terror!” It was she! 

“Yes; just one more trip,” answered one of the 
men. 


“Good ; then we will start off again at daybreak.” 
Were there then but three of them on board? 
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The Captain, this Master of the World, and these 
two men? 

Evidently they planned to take aboard the last 
of their wood. Then they would withdraw within 
their machine, and go to sleep. Would not that be 
the time to surprise them, before they could defend 
themselves ? 

Rather than to attemi)t to reach and caiiture the 
ship in face of this resolute Captain who was guard- 
ing it. Wells and I agreed that it was better to let 
his men return unassailed, and wait till they were 
all asleep. 

It was now half an hour after ten. Steps were 
once more heard upon the shore. The man with a 
lantern and his companion, again remounted the 
ravine toward the woods. When they were safely 
beyond hearing, Wells went to warn our men, while 
I stole forward again to the very edge of the water. 

The “Terror” lay at the end of a short cable. As 
well as I could judge, she was long and slim, shaped 
like a spindle, without chimney, without masts, with- 
out rigging, such a shape as had been described 
when she was seen on the coast of New England. 

I returned to my place, with my men in the 
shelter of the ravine; and we looked to our re- 
volvers, which might well prove of service. 

Five minutes had passed since the men reached 
the woods, and we expected their return at any 
moment. After that, we must wait at least an hour 
before we made our attack; so that both the Caji- 
tain and his comrades might be deep in sleep. It 
was important that they should have not a moment 
either to send their craft darting out upon the 
waters of Lake Erie, or to sink it beneath the waves 
where we would have been entrapped with it. 

In all my career I have never felt such impatience. 
It seemed to me that the two men must have been 
detained in the woods. Something had barred their 
return. 

Suddenly a loud noise was heard, the tumult of 
run-away horses, galloping furiously along the shore ! 

They were our own, which, frightened, and per- 
haps neglected by the driver, had broken away from 
the clearing, and now came rushing along the bank. 

At the same moment, the two men reappeared, 
and this time they were running with all speed. 
Doubtless they had discovered our encampment, 
and had at once suspected that there were police 
hidden in the woods. They realized that they were 
watched, they were followed, they would be seized. 
So they da.shed recklessly down the ravine, and after 
loosening the cable, they would d-'iibrless endeavor 
to leap aboard. The “Terror” would disappear with 
the speed of a meteor, and our attemi)t would be 
wholly defeated! 

^ “Forward,” I cried. And we scrambled down the 
sides of the ravine to cut off the retreat of the two 
men. 

They saw us and, on the instant, throwing do\yn 
their bundles, fired at us with revolvers, hitting John 
Hart in the leg. 

We fired in our turn, but less successfully. The 
men neither fell nor faltered in their course. Reach- 
ing the edge of the creek, without stopping to un- 
loose the cable, they plunged overboard, and in a 
moment were clinging to the deck of the “Terror.” 

Their captain, springing forward, revolver in hand, 
fired. The ball grazed Wells. 

Nab Walker and I seizing the cable, pulled the 
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black mass of the boat toward shore. Could they 
cut the rope in time to escape us? 

Suddenly the grappling-iron was torn violently 
from the rocks. One of its hooks caught in my 
belt, while Walker was knocked down by the flying 
cable. I was entangled by the iron and the rope 

and dragged forward 

The "Terror,” driven by all the power of her 
engines, made a single bound and darted out across 
Black Rock Creek. 

CHAPTER XIII 
On Board The Terror 

W HEN I came to my senses it was daylight. 
A half light pierced the thick glass port- 
hole of the narrow cabin wherein someone 
had placed me — how many hours ago, I could not 
say! Yet it seemed to me by the slanting rays, that 
the sun could not be very far above the horizon. 

I was resting in a narrow bunk with coverings 
over me. My clothes, hanging in a corner, had been 
dried. My belt, torn in two by the hook of the iron, 
lay on the floor. 

I felt no wound nor injury, only a little weakness. 
If I had lost consciousness, I was sure it had not 
been from a blow. My head must have been drawn 
beneath the water, when I was tangled in the cable. 
I should have been suffocated, if someone had not 
dragged me from the lake. 

Now, was I on board the “Terror?” And was I 
alone with the Captain and his two men? This 
seemed probable, almost certain. The whole scene 
of our encounter rose before my eyes. Hart lying 
wounded upon the bank ; Wells firing shot after 
shot. Walker hurled dow'ii at the instant when the 
grappling hook caught my belt ! And my compan- 
ions ? On their side, must they not think that I had 
perished in the waters of Lake Erie? 

Where was the “Terror” now, and how was it 
navigating? Was it moving as an automobile? 
Speeding across the roads of some neighboring 
State? If so, and if I had been unconscious for 
many hours, the machine with its tremendous powers 
must be already far away. Or, on the other hand, 
were we, as a submarine, following some course 
beneath the lake? 

No. the “Terror” was moving upon some broad 
liejuid surface. The sunlight, penetrating my cabin, 
showed that the window was not submerged. On 
the other hand. I felt none of the jolting that the 
automobile mu.st have suffered even on the smooth- 
est harhway. Hence the “Terror” was not traveling 
upon land. 

.^s to deciding whether she was .still traversing 
T.ake Erie, that was another matter. Had not the 
Captain reascended the Detroit River, and entered 
T.ake Huron, or even Lake Superior beyond? It 
was difficult to say. 

At .TTiy rate T decided to go up on deck. From 
tho’-e T might be able to judge. Dragging myself 
.‘■omewhat heavily from the bunk, I reached for my 
clothes and dres.sed, though without much energy. 
Was T not probably locked within this cabin? 

The only exit seemed by a ladder and hatchway 
above my head. The hatch rose readily to my hand, 
and I ascended half way on deck. 

My first care was to look forward, backward, and 
on both sides of the speeding “Terror.” Every- 
where a vast expanse of waves ! No shore in sight ! 
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Nothing but the horizon formed by sea and sky ! 

Whether it was a lake or the ocean I could easily 
settle. As we shot forward at such speed, the water 
cut by the bow, rose furiously upward on either 
side, and the spray lashed savagely against me. 

I tasted it. It was fresh water, and very prob- 
ably that of Lake Erie. The sun was but midway 
toward the zenith, so it could scarcely be more than 
seven or eight hours since the moment when the 
“Terror” had darted from Black Rock Creek. 

This must therefore be the following morning, 
that of the thirty-first of July. 

Considering that Lake Erie is two hundred and 
twenty miles long, and over fifty wide, there was 
no reason to be surprised that I could see no land, 
neither that of the United States to the southeast 
nor of Canada to the northwest. 

At this moment there were two men on the deck, 
one being at the bow on the look-out, the other in 
the stern, keeping the course to the northeast, as I 
judged by the position of the sun. The one at the 
bow was he whom I had recognized as he ascended 
the ravine at Black Rock. The second was his com- 
panion who had carried the lantern. I looked in vain 
for the one whom they had called Captain. He was 
not in sight. 

It will be readily appreciated how eager was my 
desire to stand in the presence of the creator of 
this prodigious machine, of this fantastic personage 
who occupied and preoccupied the attention of all 
the world, the daring inventor who did not fear to 
engage in battle against the entire human race, and 
who proclaimed himself “Master of the World.” 

I approached the man on the look-out, and after 
a minute of silence I asked him, “Where is the 
Captain?” 

He looked at me through half -closed eyes. He 
seemed not to understand me. Yet I knew, having 
heard him the night before, that he spoke English. 
Moreover, I noticed that he did not appear sur- 
prised to see me out of my cabin. Turning his back 
upon me, he continued to search the horizon. 

I stepped then toward the stern, determined to 
ask the same question about the Captain. But when 
I approached the steersman, he waved me away with 
his hand, and I obtained no other response. 

It only remained for me to study this craft, from 
which we had been repelled with revolver shots, 
when we had seized upon its anchor rope. 

I therefore set leisurely to work to examine the 
construction of this machine, which was carrying 
me — whither? The declc and the upper works were 
all made of some metal which I did not recognize. 
In the center of the deck, a scuttle half raised cov- 
ered the room where the engines were working 
regularly and almost silently. As I had seen before, 
neither masts, nor rigging! Not even a flagstaff at 
the stern ! Toward the bow there arose the top of 
a periscope by which the “Terror” could be guided 
when beneath the water. 

On the sifles were folded back two sort of out- 
'•'•hoots resembling the gangways on certain Dutch 
boats. Of these I could not understand the use. ^ 

In the bow there rose a third hatch-way which 
1>resumably covered the quarters occupied by the 
two men when the “Terror” was at rest. 

At" the stern, a similar hatch gave access probably 
to the calrin of the captain, who remained unseen. 
When these different hatches were shut down, they 
had a sort of rubber covering which closed them 


hermetically tight, so that the water could not reach 
the interior when the boat plunged beneath the 
surface. 

As to the motor, which imparted such prodigious 
speed to the machine, I could see nothing of it, nor 
of the propellor. However, the fast speeding boat 
left behind it only a long, smooth wake. The ex- 
treme fineness of the lines of the craft, caused it 
to make scarcely any waves, and enabled it to ride 
lightly over the crest of the billows even in a rough 
sea. 

As was already known, the power by w'hich the 
machine was driven, was neither steam nor gasoline, 
nor any of those similar liquids so well known by 
their odor, which are usually employed for auto- 
mobiles and submarines. No doubt the power here 
used was electricity, generated on board, at some 
high power. Naturally I asked myself whence comes 
this electricit)', from primary batteries, or from 
accumulators? But how were these batteries or 
accumulators charged? Perhaps, indeed, the elec- 
tricity was drawn directly from the surrounding air 
or from the water, by processes hitherto unknown. 
And I asked myself with intense eagerne.ss if, in 
the present situation, I might be able to discover 
these secrets. 

Then I thought of my companions, left behind 
on the shore of Black Rock Creek. One of them, 
I knew, was wounded ; perhaps the others were also. 
Having seen me dragged overboard by the hawser, 
could they possibly suppose that I had been rescued 
by the ’’Terror?” Surely not! Doubtless the news 
of my death had already been telegraphed to Mr. 
Ward from Toledo. And now who would dare to 
undertake a new campaign against this “Master of 
the World?” 

These thoughts occupied my mind as I awaited 
the captain’s appearance on the deck. He did not 
appear. 

I soon began to feel very hungry, for I must have 
fasted now nearly twenty-four hours. I had eaten 
nothing since our hasty meal in the woods, even if 
that had been the night before. And judging by 
the pangs which now assailed my stomach, I began 
to wonder if I had not been snatched on board the 
“Terror” two days before — or even more. 

Happily the question as to whether they meant to 
feed me, and how they meant to feed me, was solved 
at once. The man at the bow left his post, descended, 
and reappeared. Then, without saying a word, he 
placed some food before me and returned to his 
place. Some potted meat, dried fish, sea-biscuit, 
and a pot of ale so strong that I had to mix it with 
water, such was the meal to which I did full justice. 
My fellow travelers had doubtless eaten before I 
came out of the cabin, and they did not join me. 

There was nothing further to attract my eyes, and 
I srnk again into thought. How would this adven- 
ture finish? Would I see this invisible captain at 
length, and would he restore me to liberty? Could 
I regain it in spite of him? That would depend on 
circumstances I Rut if the “Terror” kept thus far 
away from the shore, or if she traveled beneath the 
water, how could I escape from her? Unless we 
landed, and the machine became an automobile, must 
I not abandon all hope of escape? j 

Moreover — why should I not admit it ? — to es-apo 
without having learned an)d;hing of the “Terror’s” 
secrets would not have contented me at all. Although 
I could not thus far flatter myself upon the success 
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of my campaign, and though I had come within a 
hairbreadth of losing my life, and though the future 
promised far more of evil than of good, yet after 
all, a step forward had been attained. To be sure, 
if I was never to be able to re-enter into communica- 
tion with the world, if, like this “Master of the 
World” who had voluntarily placed himself outside 
the law, I was now placed outside humanity, then 
the fact that I had reached the “Terror” would have 
little value. 

T he craft continued headed to the northeast, 
following the longer axis of Lake Erie. She 
was advancing at only half speed ; for, had she been 
doing her best, she must some hours before have 
reached the northeastern extremity of the lake. 

At this end Lake Erie has no other outlet than 
the Niagara River, by which it empties into Lake 
Ontario. Now, this river is barred by the famous 
cataract some fifteen miles beyond the important 
city of Buffalo. Since the “Terror” had not re- 
treated by the Detroit River, down which she had 
descended from the upper lakes, how was she to 
escape from these waters, unless indeed she crossed 
by land? 

The sun passed the meridian. The day was beau- 
tiful ; warm but not unpleasantly so, thanks to the 
breeze made by our passage. The shores of the lake 
continued invisible, on both the Canadian and the 
American side. 

Was the captain determined not to show himself? 
Had he some reason for remaining unknown ? Such 
a precaution would indicate that he intended to set 
me at liberty in the evening, when the “Terror” 
could approach the shore unseen. 

Toward two o’clock, however, I heard a slight 
noise; the central hatchway was raised. The man 
I had so impatiently awaited appeared on deck. 

I must admit he paid no more attention to me, 
than his men had done. Going to the stern, he took 
the helm. The man whom he had relieved, after 
a few words in a low tone, left the deck, descending 
by the forward hatchway. The captain, having 
scanned the horizon, consulted the compass, and 
slightly altered our course. The speed of the “Ter- 
ror” increased. 

This man, so interesting both to me and to the 
world, must have been some years over fifty. He 
was of middle height, with powerful shoulders, still 
very erect; a strong head, with thick hair rather 
gray than white, smooth shaven cheeks, and a short, 
crisp beard. His chest was broad, his jaw promi- 
nent, and he had that characteristic sign of tre- 
mendous energy, bushy eyebrows drawn sharply 
together. Assuredly he possessed a constitution of 
iron, splendid health, and warm red blood beneath 
his sunburned skin. 

Like his companions the captain was dressed in 
sea clothes covered by an oil-skin coat, and with a 
woolen cap which could be pulled down to cover 
his head entirely, when he so desired. 

Need I add that the captain of the “Terror” was 
the other of the two men, who had i watched my 
house in Long street? Moreover, if I recognized 
him, he also must recognize me as chief-inspector 
Strock, to whom had been assigned the task of pene- 
trating the Great Eyrie. 


STORIES 

I looked at him curiously. On his part, while he 
did not seek to avoid my eyes, he showed at least 
a singular indifference to Ae fact that he had a 
stranger on board. 

As I watched him, the idea came to me, a sug- 
gestion which I had not connected with the first view 
of him in Washington, that I had already seen this 
characteristic figure. Was it in one of the photo- 
graphs held in the police department, or was it 
merely a picture in some shop window? But the 
remembrance was very vague. Perhaps I merely 
imagined it. 

Well, though his companions had not had the 
politeness to answer me, perhaps he would be more 
courteous. He spoke the same language as I, al- 
though I could not feel quite positive that he was 
of American birth. He might indeed have decided 
to pretend not to understand me, so as to avoid all 
discussion while he held me prisoner. 

In that case, what did he mean to do with me? 
Did he intend to dispose of me without further cere- 
mony? Was he only waiting for night to throw 
me overboard. Did even the little which I knew of 
him, make me a danger of which he must rid him- 
self ? But in that case, he mig’’t better have left me 
at the end of his anchor line. That would have saved 
him the necessity of drowning me over again. 

I turned, I walked to the stern, I stopped full in 
front of him. Then, at length, he fixed full upon 
me a glance that burned like a flame. 

“Are you the captain?” I asked. 

He was silent. 

“This boat ! Is it really the* ‘Terror?’ ” 

To this question also there was no response. Then 
I reached toward him; I would have taken hold of 
his arm. 

He repelled me without violence, but with a move- 
ment that suggested tremendous restrained power. 

Planting myself again before him, I demanded in 
a louder tone, “What do you mean to do with me?” 

Words seemed almost ready to burst from his 
lips, which he compressed with visible irritation. As 
though to check his speech, he turned his head aside. 
His hand touched a regulator of some sort, and the 
machine rapidly increased its speed. 

Anger almost mastered me. I wanted to cry out 
“So be it ! Keep your silence ! I know who you 
are, just as I know your machine, recognized at 
Madison, at Boston, at Lake Kirdall. Yes ; it is 
you, who have rushed so recklessly over our roads, 
our seas and our lakes ! Your boat is the “Terror ;” 
and you her commander, wrote that letter to the 
government. It is you who fancy you can fight the 
entire world. You, who call yourself the “Master of 
the World !’ ” 

And how could he have denied it! At that mo- 
ment I saw the famous initials inscribed upon the 
helm! 

Fortunately I restrained myself ; and despairing 
of getting any response to my questions, I returned 
to my seat near the hatchway of my cabin. 

For long hours, I patiently watched the horizon 
in the hope that land would soon appear. Yes, I 
sat waiting! For I was reduced to that! Waiting! 
No doubt, before the day closed, the “Terror” must 
reach the end of Lake Erie, since she continued her 
course steadily to the northeast. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Niagara 

T he hours passed, and the situation did not 
change. The steersman returned on deck, and 
the captain, descending, watched the movement 
of the engines. Even when our speed increased, these 
engines continued working without noise, and with 
remarkable smoothness. There was never one of 
those inevitable breaks, with which in many motors 
the engines sometimes miss a stroke. I concluded 
that the “Terror,” in each of its transformations 
must be worked by rotary engines. But I could not 
assure myself of this. 

For the rest, our direction did not change. Always 
we headed toward the northeast end of the lake, and 
hence toward Buffalo. 

Why, I wondered, did the captain persist in fol- 
lowing this route? He could not intend to stop at 
Buffalo, in the midst of a crowd of boats and ship- 
ping of every kind. If he meant to leave the lake 
by water, there was only the Niagara River to fol- 
low; and its Falls would be impassable, even to such 
a machine as this. The only escape was by the 
Detroit River, and the “Terror” was constantly 
leaving that farther behind. 

Then another idea occurred to me. Perhaps the 
captain was only waiting for night to return to the 
shore of the lake. There, the boat, changed to an 
automobile, would quickly cross the neighboring 
States. If I did not succeed in making my escape, 
during this passage across the land, all hope of re- 
gaining my liberty would be gone. 

True, I might learn where this “Master of the 
World” hid himself. I might learn what no one 
had yet been able to discover, assuming always that 
he did not dispose of me at one time or another — 
and what I expected his “disposal” would be, is 
easily comprehended. 

I Icnew the northeast end of Lake Erie well, hav- 
ing often visited that section of New York State 
which extends westward from Albany to Buffalo. 
Three years before, a police mission had led me to 
explore carefully the shores of the Niagara River, 
both above and below the cataract and its Suspen- 
sion Bridge. I had visited the two principal islands 
between Buffalo and the little city of Niagara Falls, 
I had explored Navy Island and also Goat Island, 
which separates the American Falls from those of 
the Canadian side. 

Thus if an opportunity for flight presented itself, 
I should not find myself in an unknown district. 
But would this chance offer? And at heart, did I 
desire it, or would I seize upon it? What secrets 
still remained in this affair in which good fortune — 
or was it evil fortune — had so closely entangled me? 

On the other hand, I saw no real reason to sup- 
pose that there was any chance of my reaching the 
shores of the Niagara River. The “Terror” would 
surely not venture into this trap which had no exit. 
Probably she would not even go to the extremity 
of the lake. 

Such were the thoughts that spun through my 
excited brain, while my eyes remained fixed upon 
the empty horizon. 

And always one persistent question remained in- 
solvable. Why had the captain written to me per- 
sonally that threatening letter? Why had he spied 
upon me in Washington? What bond attached him 
to the Great Eyrie? There might indeed be sub- 


terranean canals which gave him passage to Lake 
Kirdall, but could he pierce the impenetrable fortress 
of the Eyrie? No! That was beyond him! 

Toward four o’clock in the afternoon, reckoning 
by the speed of the “Terror” and her direction, I 
knew we must be approaching Buffalo; and indeed, 
its outlines began to show some fifteen miles ahead. 
During our passage, a few boats had been seen, but 
we had passed them at a long distance, a distance 
which our captain could easily keep as great as he 
pleased. Moreover, the “Terror” lay so low upon 
the water, that at even a mile away it would have 
been difficult to discover her. 

Now, however, the hills encircling the end of 
Lake Erie, came within vision, beyond Buffalo, form- 
ing the sort of funnel by which Lake Erie pours its 
waters into the channel of the Niagara river. Some 
dunes rose on the right, groups of trees stood out 
here and there. In the distance, several freight 
steamers and fishing smacks appeared. The sky 
became spotted with trails of smoke, which were 
swept along by a light eastern breeze. 

What was our captain thinking of in still head- 
ing toward the port of Buffalo ! Did not prudence 
forbid him to venture further? At each moment, 
I expected that he would give a sweep of the helm 
and turn away toward the western shore of the lake. 
Or else, I thought, he would prepare to plunge 
beneath the surface. But this persistence in holding 
our bow toward Buffalo was impossible to under- 
stand ! 

At length the helmsman, whose eyes were watch- 
ing the northeastern shore, made a sign to his com- 
panion. The latter, leaving the bow, went to the 
central hatchway, and descended into the engine 
room. Almost immediately the captain came on 
deck, and joining the helmsman, spoke with him in 
a low voice. 

The latter, extending his hand toward Buffalo, 
pointed out two black spots, which showed five or 
six miles distant on the starboard side. The cap- 
tain studied them attentively. Then shrugging his 
shoulders, he seated himself at the stern without 
altering the course of the “Terror.” 

A quarter of an hour later, I could see plainly 
that there were two smoke clouds at the point they 
had studied so carefully. Little by little the black 
spots beneath these became more defined. They 
were two long, low steamers, which, coming from 
the port of Buffalo, were approaching rapidly. 

. Suddenly it struck me that these were the two 
revenue cutters of which Mr. Ward had spoken, 
and which I had been told to summon in case of 
need. 

These vessels were of the newest type, the fast- 
est boats yet constructed in the country. Driven 
by powerful engines of the latest make, they had 
covered almost thirty miles an hour. It is true, the 
“Terror” commanded an even greater speed, and 
dways, if she were surrounded so that flight was 
impossible, she could submerge herself out of reach 
of all pursuit. In truth, the ptirsuers would have 
had to be submarines to attack the “Terror” with 
any chance of success. And I know not, if even 
in that case, the contest would have been equal. 

Meanwhile, it seemed to me evident that the com- 
manders of the two ships had been warned, perhaps 
by Mr. Wells, who, returning swiftly to Toledo, 
might have telegraphed to them the news of our 
defeat. It appeared, moreover, that they had seen 
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the “Terror,” for they were headed at full speed 
toward her. Yet our captain, seemingly giving them 
no thought whatever, continued his course toward 
the Niagara River. 

What would the revenue cutters do ? Presumably, 
they would maneuver so as to seek to shut the “Ter- 
ror” within the narrowing end of the lake where the 
Niagara offered her no passage. 

Our captain now took the helm. One of the men 
was at the bow, the other in the engine room. Would 
the order be given for me to go down into the cabin? 

It was not, to my extreme satisfaction. To speak 
frankly, no one paid any attention to me. It was as 
if I had not been on board. I watched, therefore, 
not without mixed emotions, the approach of the pur- 
suers. Less than two miles distant now they sepa- 
rated in such a way as to hold the “Terror” between 
their fires. 

As to the “Master of the World,” his manner in- 
dicated only the most profound disdain. He seemed 
sure that these destroyers were powerless against 
him. With a touch to his machinery he could dis- 
tance them, no matter what their speed! With a 
few turns of her engine, the “Terror” would dart 
beyond their cannon shots ! Or, in the depths of the 
lake, what projectiles could find the submarine! 

F ive minutes later, scarcely a mile separated us 
from the two powerful fighters which pursued 
us. Our captain permitted them to approach still 
closer. Then he pressed upon a handle. The “Ter- 
ror,” doubling the action of her propellers, leaped 
across the surface of the lake. She played with the 
destroyers ! Instead of turning in flight, she con- 
tinued her forward course. Who knew if she would 
not even have the audacity to pass between her two 
enemies, to coax them after her, until the hour when, 
as night closed in, they would be forced to abandon 
the useless pursuit ! 

The city of Buffalo was now in plain view on the 
border of the lake. I saw its huge buildings, its 
church towers, its grain elevators. Only four or five 
miles ahead, Niagara river opened to the northward. 

Under these new conditions which way should I 
turn? When we passed in front of the destroyers, 
or perhaps between them, should I not throw myself 
into the water? I was a good swimmer, and such a 
chance might never occur again. The captain could 
not stop to recapture me. By diving could I not 
easily escape, even from a bullet? I should surely be 
seen by one or other of the pursuers. Perhaps, even, 
their commanders had been warned of my presence 
on board the “Terror.” Would not a boat be sent to 
rescue me? 

Evidently my chance- of success would be even 
greater, if the “Terror” entered the narrow waters 
of Niagara River. At Navy Island I would be able 
to set foot on territory that I knew well. But to 
suppose that our captain would rush into this river 
where he might be swept over the great cataract! 
That seemed impossible ! I resolved to await the de- 
stroyers’ closest approach and at the last moment I 
would decide. 

Yet my resolution to escape was but half-hearted. 
I could not resign myself thus to lose all chance of 
following up this mystery. My instincts as a police 
official revolted. I had but to reach out my hand in 
order to seize this man who had been outlawed! 
Should I let him escape me? No ! I would not save 
myself ! Yet, on the other hand, what fate awaited 


me, and where would I be carried by the “Terror” if 
I remained on board ? 

It was a quarter past six. The destroyers, quiver- 
ing and trembling under the strain of their speed, 
gained on us perceptibly. They were now directly 
astern, leaving between them a distance of twelve or 
fifteen cable lengths. The “Terror,” without in- 
creasing her speed, saw one of them approach on 
the port side, the other to starboard. 

I did not leave my place. The man at the bow was 
close by me. Immovable at the helm, his eyes burn- 
ing beneath his contracted brows, the captain waited. 
He meant, perhaps, to finish the chase by one last 
maneuver. 

Suddenly, a puff of smoke rose from the destroyer 
on our left. A projectile, brushing the surface of the 
water, passed in front of the “Terror,” and sped be- 
yond the destroyer on our right. 

I glanced around anxiously. Standing by my side, 
the lookout seemed to await a sign from the captain. 
As for him, he did not even turn his head; and I 
shall never forget the expression of disdain im- 
printed on his visage. 

At this moment I was pushed suddenly down the 
hatchway of my cabin, which was fastened above 
me. At the same instant the other hatchways were 
closed ; the deck became watertight. I heard a single 
throb of the machinery, and the plunge was made, 
the submarine disappeared beneath the waters of the 
lake. 

Cannon shot still boomed above us. Their heavy 
echo reached my ear; then everything was peace. 
Only a faint light penetrated through the porthole 
into my cabin. The submarine, without the least 
rolling or pitching, sped silently through the deeps. 

I had seen with what rapidity, and also with what 
ease the transformation of the “Terror” had been 
made. No less easy and rapid, perhaps, would be 
her change to an automobile. 

And now what would this “Master of the World” 
do? Presumably he would change his course, un- 
less, indeed, he preferred to speed to land, and there 
continue his route along the roads. It still seemed 
more probable, however, that he would turn back to- 
ward the west, and after distancing the destroyers, 
regain the Detroit River. Our submersion would 
probably only last long enough for us to escape out 
of cannon range, dr until night forbade pursuit. 

Fate, however, had decreed a different ending to 
this exciting chase. Scarce ten minutes had passed 
when there seemd some confusion on board. I heard 
steps on the deck, and the hatchways were re- 
opened, including mine. I sprang up the ladder. 

The captain had resumed his place at the helm, 
while the two men were busy below. I looked to see 
if the destroyers were still in view. Yes! Only a 
quarter of a mile away! The “Terror” had already 
been seen, and the powerful vessels which enforced 
the mandates of our government were swinging into 
position to give chase. Once more the “Terror” sped 
in the direction of Niagara River. 

I must confess. I could make nothing of this 
maneuver. Plunging into a cul-de-sac, no longer 
able to seek the depths because of the accident, the 
“Terror” might, indeed, temporarily distance her 
pursuers ; but she must find her path barred by them 
when she attempted to return. Did she intend to 
land, and if so, could she hope to outrun the tele- 
grams which would warn every police agency of her 
approach? 
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We were now not half a mile ahead, fhe destroy- 
ers pursued us at top speed, though being now di- 
rectly behind, they were in poor position for using 
their guns. Our captain seemed content to keep this 
distance ; though it would have been easy for him to 
increase it, and then at nightfall, to dodge back be- 
hind the enemy. 

Already Buffalo had disa))peared on our right, and 
a little after seven o’clock the opening of the Niagara 
River appeared ahead. If he entered there, knowing 
that he could not return, our captain must have lost 
his mind ! And in truth was he not insane, this man 
who proclaimed himself, who believed himself. 
“Master of the World.” 

1 watched him there, calm, impassive, not even 
turning his head to note the progress of the destroy- 
ers, and I wondered at him. 

'I'his end of the lake was absolutely deserted, 
h'rcight steamers bound for the towns on the banks 
of the uj^per Niagara are not numerous, as its navi- 
gation is dangerous. Not one was in sight. Not 
even a fishing-boat crossed the path of the “Terror.” 
Even the two destroyers would soon be obliged to 
pause in their pursuit, if we continued our mad rush 
through these dangerous waters. 

I have said that the Niagara River flows between 
New York and Canada. Its width, of about three- 
quarters of a mile, narrows as it approaches the falls. 
Its length, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, is about 
forty-five miles. It flows in a northerly direction, 
until it empties the waters of Lake Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, and Erie into Ontario, the last lake of 
this mighty chain. The celebrated falls, which oc- 
cur in the midst of this great river have a height of 
over a hundred and fifty feet. One part is called 
the Horse-shoe Falls, because they curve inward like 
the iron shoe. The Indians have given them the 
name of “Thunder of Waters,” and in truth a mighty 
thunder roars from them without cessation, and with 
a tumult which is heard for .several miles away. 

Retw'cen Lake Erie, and the little city of Niagara 
Falls, two islands divide the current of the river. 
Navy Island, three miles above the cataract, and Goat 
Island, which separates the .American and the Can- 
adian Falls. Indeed, on the lower point of this latter 
isle .stood once that “Terrapin Tower,” so daringly 
Iniilt in the midst of the plunging waters on the very 
edge of the abyss. It has been destroyed; for the 
constant wearing away of the stone beneath the 
cataract makes the ledge move wdth the ages slowly 
up the river, and the tower has been drawn into the 
gulf. 

The town of Fort Erie stands on the Canadian 
shore at the entrance of the river. Two other towns 
are set along the banks above the falls. Schlosser on 
the right bank, and Chippewa on the left, located on 
either side of Navy Island. It is at this point that 
the current, bound within a narrower channel, be- 
g'tis to move at tremendous speed, to become, two 
miles further on, the celebrated cataract. 

The “Terror” had already passed Fort Erie. The 
sun in the west touched the edge of the Canadian 
horizon, and the moon, faintly seen, rose above the 
mists of the south. Darkness would not envelop us 
for another hour. 

The de.stroyers, with huge clouds of smoke stream- 
ing from their funnels, followed us a mile behind. 
They sped between banks green with shade trees 
and dotted with cottages which lay among lovely 
gardens. 


Obviously the “Terror” could no longer turn 
back. The destroyers shut her in completely. It is 
true their commanders did n<jt know, as I did, that 
an accident to her machinery had forced her to the 
surface, and that it was impossible for her to escape 
them by another plunge. Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued to follow, and would assuredly maintain their 
pursuit to the very last. 

1 marveled at the intrepidity of their chase through 
these dangerous waters. I marveled still more at the 
conduct of our captain. Within a half hour now, 
his course would be liarred by the cataract. No mat- 
ter how perfect his machine, it could not escai)e the 
jiower of the great falls. If the current once mas- 
tered our engines, we .should inevitably disappear in 
the gulf nearly two hundred feet deep which the 
waters have dug at the base of the falls ! Perhaps, 
however, our captain had still power to turn to one 
of the shores and flee by the automobile routes. 

In the midst of this excitement, what action should 
I take personally? Should I attempt to gain the 
shores of Navy Island, if we indeed advanced that 
far? If I did not seize this chance, never after what 
I had learned of his secrets, never would the “Mas- 
ter of the World” restore me to liberty. 

I suspected, however, that my flight was no longer 
possible. If I was not confined within my cabin, I 
no longer remained unwatched. While the captain 
retained his place at the helm, his assistant by my 
side never removed his eyes from me. At the first 
movement, I .should be seized and locked within my 
room. F or the present, my fate was evidently bound 
up with that of the “Terror.” 

The <iistance which separated us from the two 
destro}Trs was now growing rapidly less. Soon they 
were but a few cable-lengths away. Could the motor 
of the “Terror,” since the accident, no longer hold 
its speed! Yet the captain showed not the least 
anxiety, and made no effort to reach land! 

Y'^e could hear the hissing of the steam which es- 
caped from the valves of the destroyers, to mingle 
with the streamers of black smoke. But we heard, 
even more plainly, the roar of the cataract, now 
less than three miles away. 

The “Terror” took the left branch of the river in 
pas.sing Navy Island. At this point, she was within 
easy reach of the shore, yet she shot ahead. Five 
minutes later, we could see the first trees of Goat 
Island. The current became more and more irre- 
sistible. If the “Terror” did not stop, the destroy- 
ers could not much longer follow her. If it pleased 
our accursed captain to plunge us into the vortex of 
the falls, surely they did not mean to follow into the 
abyss ! 

Indeed, at this moment they signaled each other, 
and stopped the pursuit. They were scarce more 
than six hundred feet from the cataract. Then their 
thunders burst on the air and several cannon shot 
swept over the “Terror” without hitting its low-lying 
deck. 

The sun had set. and through the twilight the 
moon’s rays shone upon us from the south. The 
speed of our craft, doubled by the speed of the cur- 
rent, was prodigious ! In another moment, we should 
plunge into that black hollow which forms the very 
center of the Canadian Falls. 

With a glance of horror, I saw the shores of Goat 
Island flash by, then came the Isles of the Three 
Sisters, drowned in the spray from the abyss. 

I sprang up; I started to throw myself into the 
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water, in the desperate hope of gaining this last 
refuge. One of the men seized me from behind. 

Suddenly a sharp noise was heard from the 
mechanism which throbbed within our craft. The 
long gangways folded back on the sides of the ma- 
chine, spread out like wings, and at the moment 
when the “Terror” reached the very edge of the 
falls, she arose into space, escaping from the thun- 
dering cataract in the center of a lunar rainbow. 

CHAPTER XV 
The Eagle’s Nest 

O N the morrow, when I awoke after a sound 
sleep, our vehicle seemed motionless. It 
seemed to me evident that we were not run- 
ning upon land. Yet neither were we rushing 
through or beneath the waters; nor yet soaring 
across the sky. Had the inventor regained that mys- 
terious hiding-place of his, where no human being 
had ever set foot before him ? 

And now, since he had not disembarrassed himself 
of my presence, was his secret about to be revealed 
to me? 

It seemed astonishing that I had slept so pro- 
foundly during most of our voyage through the air. 
It puzzled me and I asked if this sleep had not been 
caused by some drug, mixed with my last meal, the 
captain of the “Terror” having wished thus to pre- 
vent me from knowing the place where we landed. 
All that I can recall of the previous night is the ter- 
rible impression made upon me by that moment 
when the machine, instead of being caught in the 
vortex of the cataract, rose under the impulse of its 
machinery like a bircl with its huge wings beating 
with tremendous power ! 

So this machine actually fulfilled a four-fold use ! 
It was at the same time automobile, boat, submarine, 
and airship. Earth, sea and air — it could move 
through all three elements ! And with what power ! 
With what speed ! A few instants sufficed to com- 
plete any one of its marvelous transformations. The 
same engine drove it along all its courses! And I 
had been a witness of its metamorphoses! But that 
of which I was still ignorant, and which I could per- 
haps discover, was the source of the power which 
drove the machine, and above all, who w^ the in- 
spired inventor who, after having created it, in every 
detail, guided it with so much ability and audacity! 

At the moment when the “Terror” rose above the 
Canadian Falls, I was held down against the hatch- 
way of my cabin. The clear, moonlit evening had 
permitted me to note the direction taken by the air- 
ship. It followed the course of the river and passed 
the Suspension Bridge three miles below the falls. It 
is here that the irresistible rapids of the Niagara 
River begin, where the river bends sharply to de- 
scend toward Lake Ontario. 

On leaving this point, I was sure that we had 
turned toward the east. The captain continued at 
the helm. I had not addressed a word to him. ' What 
good would it do? He would not have answered. I 
noted that the “Terror” seemed to be guided in its 
course through the air with surprising ease. As- 
suredly the roads of the air were as familiar to it 
as those of the seas and of the lands ! 

In the presence of such results, could one not un- 
derstand the enormous pride of this man who pro- 
claimed himself “Master of the World?” Was he 
not in control of a machine infinitely superior to any 


that had ever sprung from the hand of man, and 
against which men were powerless? In truth, why 
should he sell this marvel? Why should he accept 
the millions offered him? Yes, I comprehended now 
that absolute confidence in himself which was ex- 
pressed in his every attitude. And where might not 
his ambition carry him, if by its own excess it 
mounted some day into madness ! 

A half hour after the “Terror” soared into the 
air, I had sunk into complete unconsciousness, with- 
out realizing its approach. I repeat, it must have 
been caused by some drug. Without doubt, our com- 
mander did not wish me to know the road he fol- 
lowed. 

Hence I cannot say whether the aviator continued 
his flight through space, or whether the mariner 
sailed the surface of some sea or lake, or the chauf- 
feur sped across the American roads. No recollec- 
tion remains with me of what passed during that 
night of July thirty-first. 

Now, what was to follow from this adventure? 
And especially concerning himself, what would be 
its end ? 

I have said that at the moment when I awoke from 
my strange sleep, the “Terror” seemed to me com- 
pletely motionless. I could hardly be mistaken: 
whatever had been her method of progress, I should 
have felt some movement, even in the air. I lay in 
my berth in the cabin, where I had been shut in with- 
out knowing it, just as I had been on the preceding 
night which I had passed on board the “Terror” on 
Lake Erie. 

My business now was to learn if I would be al- 
lowed to go on deck here where the machine had 
landed. I attempted to raise the hatchway. It was 
fastened. 

“Ah !” said I, “am I to be kept here until the “Ter- 
ror” recomrnences its travels?” Was not that, in- 
deed, the only time when escape was hopeless? 

My impatience and anxiety may be appreciated. 
I knew not how long this halt might continue. 

I had not a quarter of an hour to wait. A noise of 
bars being removed catne to my ear. The hatchway 
was raised from above. A wave of light and air 
penetrated my cabin. 

With one bound I reached the deck. My eyes in 
an instant swept round the horizon. 

The “Terror,” as I had thought, rested quietly on 
the ground. She was in the midst of a rocky hollow 
measuring from fifteen to eighteen hundred feet in 
circumference. A floor of yellow gravel carpeted its 
entire extent, unrelieved by a single tuft of herbage. 

This hollow formed an almost regular oval, with 
its longer diameter extending north and south. As 
to the surrounding wall, what was its height, what 
the character of its crest, I could not judge. Above 
us was gathered a fog so heavy, that the rays of the 
sun had not yet pierced it. Heavy trails of cloud 
drifted across the sandy floor. Doubtless‘the morn- 
ing was still young, and this mist might later be 
dissolved. 

It was quite cold here, although this was the first 
day of August. I concluded therefore that we must 
be far in the north, or else high above sea-level. We 
must still be somewhere on the American Conti- 
nent; though where, it was impossible to surmise. 
Yet no matter how rapid our flight had been, the 
air-ship could not have traversed either ocean in the 
dozen hours since our departure from Niagara. 

At this moment, I saw the captain come from an 
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opening in the rocks, probably a grotto, at the base of 
this cliff hidden in the fog. Occasionally, in the 
mists above, appeared the shadows of huge birds. 
Their raucous cries were the sole interruption to the 
profound silence. Who knows if they were not af- 
frighted by the arrival of this formidable, winged 
monster, which they could not match either in might 
or speed. 

Everything led me to believe that it was here that 
the “Master of the World” withdrew in the inter- 
vals between his prodigious journeys. Here was the 
garage of his automobile; the harbor of his boat; 
the hangar of his air-ship. 

And now the “Terror” stood motionless at the bot- 
tom of this hollow. At last I could examine her ; and 
it looked as if her owners had no intention of pre- 
venting me. The truth is that the commander 
seemed to take no more notice of my presence than 
before. His two companions joined him, and the 
three did not hesitate to enter together into the grotto 
I had seen. What a chance to study the machine — 
at least its exterior ! As to its inner parts, probably 
I should never get beyond conjecture. 

In fact, except for that of my cabin, the hatchways 
were closed ; and it would be vain for me to attempt 
to open them. At any rate, it might be more interest- 
ing to find out what kind of a propeller drove the 
“Terror” in these many transformations. 

I jumped to'the ground and found I was left at 
leisure, to proceed with this first examination. 

The machine was, as I have said, spindle-shaped. 
The bow was sharper than the stern. The body was 
of aluminum, the wings of a substance whose nature 
I could not determine. The body rested on four 
wheels, about two feet in diameter. These had pneu- 
matic tires of a diameter to assure ease of movement 
at any sjieed. Their spokes spread out like paddles 
or battledores ; and when the “Terror” moved either 
on or under the water, they must have increased her 
pace. 

These wheels were not. however, the principal pro- 
peller. This consisted of two “Parson’s” turbines 
placed on either side of the keel. Driven with ex- 
treme rapidity by the engine, they urged the boat 
onward in the water by twin screws, and I even ques- 
tioned if they were not powerful enough to propel 
the machine through the air. 

The chief aerial support, however, was that of the 
great wings, now again in repose, and folded back 
along the sides. Thus the theory of the “heavier 
than air” flying machine was employed by the in- 
ventor, a system which enabled him to dart through 
space with a speed probably superior to that of the 
largest birds. 

As to the agent which set in action these various 
mechanisms, I repeat, it was, it could be, no other 
than electricity. But from what source did his bat- 
teries get their power? Had he somewhere an elec- 
tric factory, to which he must return? Were the 
dynamos, perhaps working in one of the caverns of 
this hollow ? 

The result of my examination was that, while I 
could see that the machine used wheels and turbine 
screws and wings, I knew nothing of either its en- 
gine. or of the force w'hich drove it. To be sure, 
the discovery of this secret would be of little value to 
me. To employ it I must first be free. And after 
what I knew — ^little as that really was — ^the “Master 
of the World” would never release me. 

There remained, it is true, the chance of escape. 


But would an opportunity ever present itself? If 
there could be none during the voyages of the “Ter- 
ror,” might there possibly be, while we remained in 
this retreat? 

The first question to be solved was the location of 
this hollow. What communication did it have with 
the surrounding region? Could one only depart 
from it by a flying machine? And in what part of 
the United States were we? Was it not reasonable 
to estimate, that our flight through the darkness had 
covered several hundred leagues? 

There was one very natural hypothesis which de- 
served to be considered, if not actually accepted. 
What more natural harbor could there be for the 
“Terror” than the Great Eyrie? Was it too diffi- 
cult a flight for our aviator to reach the summit? 
Could he not soar anywhere that the vultures and the 
eagles could? Did not that inaccessible Eyrie offer 
to the “Master of the World” just such a retreat as 
our police had been unable to discover, one in which 
he might well believe himself safe from all attacks? 
Moreover, the distance between Niagara Falls and 
this part of the Blue Ridge Mountains, did not e.x- 
ceed four hundred and fifty miles, a flight which 
would have been easy for the “Terror.” 

Yes, this idea more and more took possession of 
me. It crowded out a hundred other unsupported 
suggestions. Did not this explain the nature of the 
bond which existed between the Great Eyrie and the 
letter which I had received with our commander’s 
initials? And the threats against me if I renewed 
the ascent ! And the espionage to which I had been 
subjected! And all the phenomena of which the 
Great Eyrie had been the theater, were they not to 
be attributed to this same cause — though what lay 
behind the phenomena was not yet clear? Yes, the 
Great Eyrie ! The Great Eyrie 1 

But since it had been impossible for me to pene- 
trate here, would it not be equally impossible f<3r me 
to get out again, except upon the “Terror?” Ah, if 
the mists would but lift! Perhaps I should recog- 
nize the place. What was as yet a mere hypothesis, 
would become a starting point to act upon. 

However, since I had freedom to move about, 
since neither the captain nor his men paid any heed 
to me, I resolved to explore the hollow. The three 
of them were all in the grotto toward the north end 
of the oval. Therefore I would commence my in- 
spection at the southern end. 

Reaching the rocky wall, I skirted along its base 
and found it broken by many crevices ; above, arose 
more solid rocks of that feldspar of which the chain 
of the Alleghanies largely consists. To what height 
the rock wall rose, or what was the character of its 
summit, was still impossible to see. I must wait until 
the sun had scattered the mists. 

In the meantime, I continued to follow along the 
base of the cliff. None of its cavities seemed to ex- 
tend inward to any distance. Several of them con- 
tained debris from the hand of man, bits of broken 
wood, heaps of dried grasses. On the ground were 
still to be seen the footprints that the captain and his 
men must have left, perhaps months before, upon the 
sand. 

My jailers, being doubtless very busy in their 
cabin, did not show themselves until they had ar- 
ranged and packed several large bundles. Did they 
purpose to carry those on board the “Terror?” And 
were they packing up with the intention of perma- 
nently leaving their retreat ? 
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In half an hour my explorations were completed 
and I returned toward the center. Here and there 
were heaped up piles of ashes, bleached by weather. 
There were fragments of burned planks and beams ; 
posts to which clung rusted iron-work ; armatures of 
metal twisted by fire ; all the remnants of some intri- 
cate mechanism destroyed by the fiames. 

i learly at some period not very remote the hollow 
bad been the scene of a conflagration, accidental or 
intentional. Naturally I connected this with the 
plienomena observed at the Great Eyrie, the flames 
wliicli rose above the crest, the noises which had so 
frightened the people of Pleasant Garden and Mor- 
ganton. But of what mechanisms were these the 
fragments, and what reason had our captain for de- 
stroying them ? 

At this moment I felt a breath of air; a breeze 
came from the east. The sky swiftly cleared. The 
hollow was filled with light from the rays of the sun 
which appeared midway between the horizon and 
the zenith. 

A cry escaped me ! The crest of the rocky wall 
rose a hundred feet above me. And on the eastern 
side was revealed that easily recognizable pinnacle, 
the rock like a mounting eagle. It was the same that 
had held the attention of Mr. Elias Smith and my- 
self, when we had looked up at it from the outer side 
of the Great Eyrie. 

Thus there was no further doubt. In its flight dur- 
ing the night, the airship had covered the distance 
between Lake Erie and North Carolina. It was in 
the dei^th of this Eyrie that the machine had found 
shelter! This was the nest, worthy of the gigantic 
and ])owerful bird created by the genius of our cap- 
tain ! The fortress, who.se mighty walls none but he 
could scale ! PerhajDS even, he had discovered in the 
depths of some cavern some subterranean passage 
by which he himself could quit the Great Eyrie, leav- 
ing the “Terror” safely .sheltered within. 

At last I saw it all ! This explained the first let- 
ter sent me from the Great Eyrie itself with the 
threat of death. If we had been able to penetrate 
into this hollow, who knows if the secrets of the 
“Master of the World” might not have been dis- 
covered before he had been able to set them beyond 
our reach. 

I stood there, motionless : my eyes fixed on that 
mounting eagle of stone, prey to a sudden, violent 
emotion. Whatsoever might be the consequences to 
myself, was it not my duty to destroy this machine, 
here and now, before it could resume its menacing 
flight of mastery across the world? 

Steps approacherl l)ehind me. I turned. The in- 
ventor stood by my side, and pausing, looked me in 
the face. 

I was unable to restrain myself ; the words burst 
forth — “The Great Eyrie ! The Great Eyrie !” 

“Yes. Inspector Strock.” 

“And you ! You are the “Master of the World?” 

“Of that world to which T have already proved 
myself to be the most powerful of men.” 

“You!” I reiterated, stupefied with amazement. 

“I,” responded he. drawing himself up in all his 
pride. “I, Robur — Robur, the Conqueror!” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Robur, The Conqueror 

R obur the Conqueror ! This then was the 
likeness I had vaguely recalled. Some years 
, before the portrait of this extraordinary man 


had been printed in all the American newspapers, 
under date of the thirteenth of June, the day after 
this personage had made his sensational appearance 
at the meeting of the Weldon Institute at Phila- 
delphia. 

1 had noted the striking character of the portrait 
at the time ; the square shoulders ; the back like a 
regular trapezoid, its longer side formed by that 
geometrical shoulder line ; the robust neck ; the enor- 
mous spheroidal head. The eyes at the least emo- 
tion, burned with fire, while above them were the 
heavy, permanently contracted brows, which sig- 
nalized such energy. The hair was short and cris]), 
with a glitter as of metal in its lights. The huge 
breast rose and fell like a blacksmith’s forge ; and the 
thighs, the arms and hands, were worthy of the 
mighty body. The narrow beard was the same also, 
with the smooth shaven cheeks which showed the 
powerful muscles of the jaw. 

And this was Robur the Conqueror, who now 
stood before me. who revealed himself to me, hurl- 
ing forth his name like a threat, within his own im- 
penetralile fortress ! 

Let me recall briefly the facts which had previously 
drawn uiion the Robur the Conqueror the attention 
of the entire world. The Weldon Institute was a 
club devoted to aeronautics under the presidency of 
one of the chief personages of Philadelphia, com- 
monly called Uncle Prudent. Its secretary was Mr. 
Phillip Evans. The members of the Institute were 
devoted to the theory of the “lighter than air” ma- 
chine, and under their two leaders, were construct- 
ing an enormous dirigible balloon, the “Goahead.” 

At a meeting in which they were discussing the 
details of the construction of their balloon, this 
unknown Robur had suddenly appeared and, ridicul- 
ing all their plans, had insi.sted that the only true 
solution of flight lay with the heavier than air ma- 
chines, and that he had proven this by constructing 
one. 

He was, in his turn doubted and ridiculed by the 
members of the club, who called him in mockery, 
“Robur, the Conqueror.” In the tumult that fol- 
lowed, revolver shots were fired, and the intruder 
disappeared. 

That same night, he had by force abducted the 
president and the secretary of the club, and had 
taken them, much against their will ttpon a voyage 
in the wonderful air-ship the “Albatross” which he 
had constructed. He meant thus to prove to them 
beyond argument the correctness of his assertions. 
This ship, a hundred feet long, was upheld in the 
air by a large number of vertical screws and was 
driven forward by horizontal screws at its bow and 
.stern. It was managed by a crew of at least half 
a dozen men, who seemed absolutely devoted to their 
leader, Robur. 

After a voyage almost completely around the 
world, Mr. Prudent and Mr. Evans managed to 
escape from the “.A.lbatross” after a desperate strug- 
gle. They even managed to cause an e.xplosion on 
the airship, destroying it, and involving the inventor 
and all his crew in a terrific fall from the sky into 
the Pacific ocean. 

Mr. Prudent and Mr. Evans then returned to 
Philadelphia. They had learned that the “Albatross” 
had been constructed on an unknown isle of the 
Pacific called Island X ; but since the location of 
this hiding-place was wholly unknown, its discovery 
lay scarcely within the bounds of possibility. More- 
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over, the search seemed entirely unnecessary, as 
the vengeful prisoners were quite certain that they 
had destroyed their jailers. 

Hence the two millionaires, restored to their 
homes, went calmly on with the construction of their 
own machine, the “Goahead.” They hoped by means 
of it to soar once more into the regions they had 
traversed with Robur, and to prove to themselves 
that their lighter than air machine was at least the 
equal of the heavy “Albatross.” If they had not 
persisted, they would not have been true Americans. 

On the twentieth of April in the following year 
the “Goahead” was finished and the ascent was 
made, from Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. I 
myself was there with thousands of other spectators. 
We saw the huge balloon rise gracefully ; and, thanks 
to its powerful screws, it maneuvered in every di- 
rection with surprising ease. Suddenly a cry was 
heard, a cry repeated from a thousand throats. An- 
other airship had appeared in the distant skies and 
it now approached with marvelous rapidity. It was 
another “Albatross,” perhaps even superior to the 
first. Robur and his men had escaped death in the 
Pacific; and, burning for revenge, they had con- 
structed a second airship in their secret Island X. 

Like a gigantic bird of prey, the “Albatross” 
hurled itself upon the “Goahead.” Doubtless, Robur, 
while avenging himself wished also to prove the 
immeasurable superiority of the heavier than air 
machines. 

Mr. Prudent and Mr. Evans defended themselves 
as best they could. Knowing that their balloon had 
nothing like the horizontal speed of the “Albatross,” 
they attempted to take advantage of their superior 
lightness and rise above her. The “Goahead,” throw- 
ing out all her ballast, soared to a height of over 
twenty thousand feet. Yet even there the “Alba- 
tross” rose above her, and circled round her with 
ease. 

Suddenly an explosion was heard. The enormous 
gasbag of the “Goahead,” expanding under the dila- 
tion of its contents at this great height, had finally 
burst. 

Half-emptied, the balloon fell rapidly. 

Then to our universal astonishment, the “Alba- 
tross” shot down after her rival, not to finish the 
work of destruction, but to bring rescue. Yes! 
Robur, forgetting his vengeance, rejoined the sink- 
ing “Goahead,” and his men lifted Mr. Prudent, 
Mr. Evans, and the aeronaut who accompanied them, 
out upon the platform of his craft. Then the bal- 
loon, being at length entirely empty, fell to its de- 
struction among the trees of Fairmount Park. 

The public was overwhelmed with astonishment, 
with fear! Now that Robur had recaptured his 
prisoners, how would he avenge himself? Would 
they be carried away, this time, forever? 

The “Albatross” continued to descend, as if to 
land in the clearing at Fairmount Park. But if it 
came within reach, would not the infuriated crowd 
throw themselves upon the airship, tearing both it 
and its inventor to pieces? 

The “Albatross” descended within six feet of the 
ground. I remember well the general movement 
forward with which the crowd threatened to attack 
it. Then Robur’s voice rang out in words which 
even now I can repeat almost as he said them : 

“Citizens of the United States, the president and 
the secretary of the Weldon Institute are again in 
my power. In holding them prisoners I would but 


be exercising my natural right of reprisal for the 
injuries they have done me. But the passion and 
resentment which have been roused both in them 
and you by the success of the ‘Albatross,’ show that 
the souls of men are not yet ready for the vast 
increase of power which the conquest of the air 
will bring to them. Uncle Prudent, Phillip Evans, 
you are free.” 

The three men rescued from the balloon leaped 
to the ground. The airship rose some thirty feet 
out of reach, and Robur re-commenced : 

“Citizens of the United States, the conquest of 
the air is made; but it shall not be given into your 
hands until the proper time. I leave, and I carry 
my secret with me. It will not be lost to humanity, 
but shall be entrusted to them when they have learned 
not to abuse it. Farewell, Citizens of the United 
States !” 

Then the “Albatross” rose under the impulse of its 
mighty screws, and sped away amidst the hurrahs of 
the multitude. 

I have ventured to remind my readers of this last 
scene somewhat in detail, because it seemed to reveal 
the state of mind of the remarkable personage who 
now stood before me. Apparently he had not then 
been animated by sentiments hostile to humanity. 
He was content to await the future ; though his atti- 
tude undeniably revealed the immeasurable confi- 
dence which he had in his own genius, the immense 
pride which his almost superhuman powers had 
Hroused within him. 

It was not astonishing, moreover, that this haughti- 
ness had little by little been aggravated to such a 
degree that he now presumed to enslave the entire 
world, as his public letter had suggested by its sig- 
nificant threats. His vehement mind had with time 
been roused to such over-excitement that he might 
easily be driven into the most violent excesses. 

As to what had happened in the years since the 
last departure of the “Albatross” I could only partly 
reconstruct this even with my present knowledge. 
It had not sufficed the prodigious inventor to create 
a flying machine, perfect as that was! He had 
planned to construct a machine, which could conquer 
all the elements at once. Probably in the workshops 
of Island X, a selected body of devoted workmen 
had constructed, one by one, the pieces of this mar- 
velous machine, with its quadruple transformation. 
Then the second “Albatross” must have carried these 
pieces to the Great Eyrie, where they had been put 
together, within easier access of the world of men 
than the far-off island had permitted. The “Alba- 
tross” itself had apparently been destroyed, whether 
by accident or design, within the eyrie, The “Ter- 
ror” had then made its appearance on the roads of 
the United States and in the neighboring waters. 
And I have told under what conditions, after hav- 
ing been vainly pursued across Lake Erie, this re- 
markable masterpiece had risen through the air, 
carrying me a prisoner on board. 

CHAPTER XVII 

In the Name of the Law 

W HAT was to be the issue of this remarkable 
adventure ? Could I bring it to any denoue- 
ment whatever, either sooner or later? Did 
not Robur hold the results wholly in his own hands ? 
Probably I would never have such an opportunity 
for escape as had befallen Mr. Prudent and Mr. 
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Evans amid the islands of the Pacific. I could only 
wait. And how long might the waiting last? 

To be sure, my curiosity had been partly satisfied. 
But even now I knew only the answer to the prob- 
lems of the Great Eyrie. Having at length pene- 
trated its circle, I comprehended all the phenomena 
observed by the people of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
I was assured that neither the country-folk through- 
out the region, nor the townfolk of Pleasant Garden 
and Morganton were in danger of volcanic eruptions 
or earthquakes. No subterranean forces whatever 
were battling within the bowels of the mountains. 
No crater had arisen in this corner of the Alle- 
ghanies. The Great Eyrie served merely as the 
retreat of Robur the Conqueror. This impenetrable 
hiding-place where he stored his materials and pro- 
visions, had without doubt been discovered by him 
during one of his aerial voyages in the “Albatross.” 
It was a retreat probably even more secure than 
that as yet undiscovered Island X in the Pacific. 

This much I knew of him, but of this marvelous 
machine of his, of the secrets of its construction and 
propelling force, what did I really know? Admit- 
ting that this multiple mechanism was driven by 
electricity, and that this electricity, as we knew it 
in the “Albatross,” had been extracted directly from 
the surrounding air by some new process, what were 
the details of its mechanism? I had not been per- 
mitted to see the engine; doubtless I should never 
see it. 

On the question of my liberty I argued thus: 
Robur evidently intends to remain unknown. As to 
what he intends to do with his machine, I fear, re- 
calling his letter, that the world must expect from 
it more of evil than of good. At any rate, the incog- 
nito which he has so carefully guarded in the past 
he must mean to preserve in the future. Now only 
one man can establish the identity of the “Master of 
the World” with “Robur the Conqueror.” This man 
is I, his prisoner, I who have the right to arrest him, 
I, who ought to put my hand on his shoulder, say- 
ing, “In the Name of the Law ” 

On the other hand, could I hope for a rescue from 
without. Evidently not. The police authorities must 
know everything that had happened at Black Rock 
Creek. Mr. Ward, advised of all the incidents, 
would have reasoned on the matter as follows : when 
the “Terror” quitted the creek, dragging me at the 
end of her hawser, I had either been drowned or, 
since my body had not been recovered, I had been 
taken on board the “Terror” and was in the hands 
of its commander. 

In the first case, there was nothing more to do 
than to write “deceased” after the name of John 
Strock, chief inspector of the federal police in 
Washington. 

In the second case, could my confreres hope ever 
to see me again? The two destroyers which had 
pursued the “Terror” into the Niagara River had 
stopped, perforce, when the current threatened to 
drag them over the falls. At that moment, night 
was closing in, and what could be thought on board 
the destroyers but that the “Terror” had been en- 
gulfed in the abyss of the cataract? It was scarce 
possible that our machine had been seen when, amid 
the shades of night, it rose above the Horseshoe 
Falls, or when it winged its way high above the 
mountains on its route to the Great Eyrie. 

With regard to my own fate, should I decide to 
question Robur? Would he consent even to appear 


to hear me? Was he not content with having hurled 
his name at me? Would not that name seem to 
him to answer everything? 

That day wore away without bringing the least 
change to the situation. Robur and his men con- 
tinued actively at work upon the machine, which 
apparently needed considerable repair. I concluded 
that they meant to start forth again very shortly, 
and to take me with them. It would, however, have 
been quite possible to leave me at the bottom of the 
Eyrie. There would have been no way by which I 
could have escaped, and there were provisions at 
hand sufficient to keep me alive for many days. 

What I studied particularly during this period 
was the mental state of Robur. He seemed to me 
under the dominance of a continuous excitement. 
What was it that his ever-seething brain now medi- 
tated? What projects was he forming for the 
future? Toward what region would he now turn? 
Would he put in execution the menaces expressed 
in his letter — ^the menaces of a madman? 

The night of that first day, I slept on a couch of 
dry grass in one of the grottoes of the Great Eyrie. 
Food was set for me in this grotto each succeeding 
day. On the second and third of August, the three 
men continued at their work, scarcely once, how- 
ever, exchanging any words, even in the midst of 
■their labors. When the engines were all repaired to 
Robur’s satisfaction, the men began putting stores 
aboard their craft, as if expecting a long absence. 
Perhaps the “Terror” was about to traverse immense 
distances; perhaps even, the captain intended to 
regain his Island X, in the midst of the Pacific. 

Sometimes I saw him wander about the Eyrie 
buried in thought, or he would stop and raise his 
arm toward heaven, as if in defiance of that God, 
with Whom he assumed to divide the empire of the 
world. Was not his overweening pride leading him 
toward insanity? An insanity which his two com- 
panions, hardly less excited than he, could do noth- 
ing to subdue? Had he not come to regard himself 
as mightier than the elements which he had so auda- 
ciously defied even when he possessed only an air- 
ship, the “Albatross?” And now, how much more 
powerful had he become, when earth, air and water 
combined to offer him an infinite field where none 
might follow him ! 

Hence I had much to fear from the future, even 
the most dread catastrophes. It was impossible for 
me to escape from the Great Eyrie, before being 
dragged into a new voyage. After that, how could 
I possibly get away while the “Terror” sped through 
the air or the ocean ? My only chance must be when 
she crossed the land, and did so at some moderate 
speed. Surely a distant and feeble hope to cling to ! 

It will be recalled that after our arrival at the 
Great Eyrie, I had attempted to obtain some response 
from Robur, as to his purpose with me; but I had 
failed. On this last day I made another attempt. 

In the afternoon I walked up and down before 
the large grotto where my captors were at work. 
Robur, standing at the entrance, followed me stead- 
ily with his eyes. Did he mean to address me? 

I went up to him. “Captain,” said I, “I have 
already asked you a question, which you have not 
answered. I ask it again: What do you intend to 
do with me?” 

We stood face to face scarce two steps apart. 
With arms folded, he glared at me, and I was ter- 
rified by his glance. Terrified, that is the word! 
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The glance was not that of a sane man. Indeed, it 
seemed to reflect nothing whatever of humanity 
within. 

I repeated my question in a more challenging tone. 
For an instant I thought that Robur would break 
his silence and burst forth. 

“What do you intend to do with me? Will you 
set me free?” 

Evidently my captor’s mind was obsessed by some 
other thought, from which I had only distracted him 
for a moment. He made again that gesture which 
I had already observed; he raised one defiant arm 
toward the zenith. It seemed to me as if some irre- 
sistible force drew him toward those upper zones 
of the sky, that he belonged no more to the earth, 
that he was destined to live in space, a perpetual 
dweller in the clouds. 

Without answering me, without seeming to have 
understood me, Robur re-entered the grotto. 

H OW long this sojourn or rather relaxation of 
the “Terror” in the Great Eyrie was to last, I 
did not know. I saw, however, on the afternoon 
of this third of August, that the repairs and the 
embarkation of stores were completed. The hold 
and lockers of our craft must have been completely 
crowded with the provisions taken from the grottoes 
of the Eyrie. 

Then the chief of the two assistants, a man whom 
I now recognized as that John Turner who had been 
mate of the “Albatross,” began another labor. With 
the help of his companion, he dragged to the center 
of the hollow all that remained of their materials, 
empty cases, fragments of carpentry, peculiar pieces 
of wood which clearly must have belonged to the 
“Albatross,” which had been sacrificed to this new 
and mightier engine of locomotion. Beneath this 
mass there lay a great quantity of dried grasses. 
The thought came to me that Robur was preparing 
to leave this retreat forever! 

In fact, he could not be ignorant that the atten- 
tion of the public was now keenly fixed upon the 
Great Eyrie; and that some further attempt was 
likely to be made to penetrate it. Must he not fear 
that some day or other the effort would be success- 
ful, and that men would end by invading his hiding- 
place? Did he not wish that they should find there 
no single evidence of his occupation? 

The sun disappeared behind the crests of the Blue 
Ridge. His rays now lighted only the very summit 
of Black Dome towering in the northwest. Prob- 
ably the “Terror” awaited only the night in order 
to begin her flight. The world did not yet know 
that the automobile and boat could also transform 
itself into a flying machine. Until now, it had never 
been seen in the air. And would not this fourth 
transformation be carefully concealed, until the day 
when the “Master of the World” chose to put into 
execution his insensate menaces? 

Toward nine o’clock profound obscurity en- 
wrapped the hollow. Not a star looked down on 
us. Heavy clouds driven by a keen eastern wind 
covered the entire sky. The passage of the “Terror” 
would be invisible, not only in our immediate 
neighborhood, but probably across all the American 
territory and even the adjoining seas. 

At this moment. Turner, approaching the huge 
stack in the middle of the Eyrie, set fire to the grass 
beneath. 

The whole mas-s %red up at once. From jlhe 
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midst of a dense smoke, the roaring flames rose to 
a height which towered above the walls of the Great 
Eyrie. Once more the good folk of Morganton and 
Pleasant Garden would believe that the crater had 
reopened. These flames would announce to them 
another volcanic upheaval. 

I watched the conflagration. I heard the roarings 
and cracklings which filled the air. From the deck 
of the “Terror,” Robur watched it also. 

Turner and his companion pushed back into the 
fire the fragments which the violence of the flames 
cast forth. Little by little the huge bonfire grew 
less. The flames sank down into a mere mass of 
burnt-out ashes; and once more all was silence and 
blackest night. 

Suddenly I felt myself seized by the arm. Turner 
drew me toward the “Terror.” Resistance would 
have been useless. And moreover what could be 
worse than to be abandoned without resources in 
this prison whose walls I could not climb! 

As soon as I set foot on the deck. Turner also 
embarked. His companion went forward to the 
look-out; Turner climbed down into the engine- 
room, lighted by electric bulbs, from which not a 
gleam escaped outside. 

Robur himself was at the helm, the regulator 
within reach of his hand, so that he could control 
both our speed and our direction. As for me, I was 
forced to descend into my cabin, and the hatchway 
was fastened above me. During that night, as on 
that of our departure from Niagara, I was not 
allowed to watch the movements of the “Terror.” 

Nevertheless, if I could see nothing of what was 
passing on board, I could hear the noises of the 
machinery. I had first the feeling that our craft, 
its bow slightly raised, lost contact with the earth. 
Some swerves and balancings in the air followecl. 
Then the turbines underneath spun with prodigious 
rapidity, while the great wings beat with steady 
regularity. 

Thus the “Terror,” probably forever, had left 
the Great Eyrie, and launched into the air as a ship 
is launched into the waters. Our captain soared 
above the double chain of the Alleghanies, and with- 
out doubt he would remain in the upper zones of 
the air until he had left all the mountain region 
behind. 

But in what direction would he turn? Would he 
pass in flight across the plains of North Carolina, 
seeking the Atlantic Ocean? Or would he head to 
the west to reach the Pacific? Perhaps he would 
seek, to the south, the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
When day came how should I recognize which sea 
we were upon, if the horizon of water and sky en- 
circled us on every side? 

Several hours passed ; and how long they seemed 
to me! I made no effort to find forgetfulness in 
sleep. Wild and incoherent thoughts assailed me. 
I felt myself swept over worlds of imagination, as 
if swept through space by an aerial monster. At 
the speed which the “Terror” possessed, whither 
rnight I not be carried during this interminable 
night? I recalled the unbelieveable voyage of the 
“Albatross,” of which the Weldon Institute had 
published an account, as described by Mr. Prudent 
and Mr. Evans. What “Robur, the Conqueror” had 
done with his first airship, he could do even more 
readily with this quadruple machine. 

At length the first rays of daylight brightened my 
cabin. Would I be permitted to go out now, to take 
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my place upon the deck, as I had done upon Lake 
Erie? 

I pushed upon the hatchway: it opened. I came 
half way out upon the deck. 

All about was sky and sea. We floated in the air 
above an ocean, at a height which I judged to be 
about a thousand or twelve hundred feet. I could 
not see Robur, so he was probably in the engine 
room. Turner was at the helm, his companion on 
the look-out. 

Now that I was upon the deck, I saw what I had 
not been able to see during our former nocturnal 
voyage, the action of those powerful wings which 
beat upon either side at the same time that the screws 
spun beneath the flanks of the machine. 

By the position of the sun, as it slowly mounted 
from the horizon, I realized that we were advancing 
toward the south. Hence, if this direction had not 
been changed during the night, this was the Gulf 
of Mexico which lay beneath us. 

A hot day was announced by the heavy livid 
clouds which clung to the horizon. These warnings 
of a coming storm did not escape the eye of Robur 
when toward eight o’clock he came on deck and 
took Turner’s place at the helm. Perhaps the cloud- 
Ijank recalled to him the waterspout in which the 
“Albatross” had so nearly been destroyed, or the 
mighty cyclone from which he had escaped only, 
as if by a miracle, above the Antarctic Sea. 

It is true that the forces of Nature which had 
been too strong for the “Albatross” might easily 
be evaded by this lighter and more versatile ma- 
chine. It could abandon the sky where the elements 
were in battle and descend to the surface of the sea ; 
and if the waves beat against it there too heavily, 
it could always find calm in the tranquil depths. 

Doubtless, however, there were some signs by 
which Robur, who must be experienced in judging, 
decided that the storm would not burst until the 
next day. 

He continued his flight; and in the afternoon, 
when we settled down upon the surface of the sea, 
there was not a sign of bad weather. The “Terror” 
is a sea bird, an albatross or frigate-bird, which can 
rest at will upon the waves! Only we have this 
advantage, that fatigue has never any hold upon this 
metal organism, driven by the inexhaustible elec- 
tricity 1 

The whole vast ocean around us was empty. Not 
a sail nor a trail of smoke was visible even on the 
limits of the horizon. Hence our passage through 
the clouds had not been seen and signaled ahead. 

The afternoon was not marked by any incident. 
The “Terror” advanced at easy speed. What her 
captain intended to do, I could not guess. If he 
continued in this direction, we should reach some 
one of the West Indies, or beyond that, at the end 
of the Gulf, the shore of Venezuela or Colombia. 
But when night came, perhaps we would again rise 
in the air to clear the mountainous barrier of Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua, and take flight toward Island 
X, somewhere in the unknown regions of the Pacific. 

Evening came. The sun sank in an horizon red 
as blood. The sea glistened around the “Terror” 
which seemed to raise a shower of sparks in its pas- 
sage. There was a storm at hand. Evidently our 
captain thought so. Instead of being allowed to 
remain on deck, I was compelled to re-enter my 
cabin, and the hatchway was closed above me. 

In a few moments, from the noises that followed. 
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I knew that the machine was about to be submerged. 
In fact, five minutes later, we were moving peace- 
fully forward through the ocean’s depths. 

Thoroughly worn out, less by fatigue than by 
excitement and anxious thought, I fell into a pro- 
found sleep, natural this time and not provoked by 
any soporific drug. When I awoke, after a length 
of time which I could not reckon, the “Terror” had 
not yet returned to the surface of the sea. 

This maneuver was executed a little later. The 
daylight pierced my porthole; and at the same mo- 
ment I felt the pitching and tossing to which we 
were subjected by a heavy sea. 

I was allowed to take my place once more outside 
the hatchway ; my first thought was for the weather. 
A storm was approaching from the northwest. Vivid 
lightning darted amid the dense, black clouds. Al- 
ready we could hear the rumbling of thunder echo- 
ing continuously through space. I was surprised — 
more than surprised, frightened! — by the rajiidity 
with which the storm rushed upward toward the 
zenith. Scarcely would a ship have had time to 
furl her sails to escape the shock of the blast, before 
it was upon her! The advance was as swift as it 
was terrible. 

Suddenly the wind was unchained with unheard 
of violence, as if it had suddenly burst from this 
prison of cloud. In an instant a frightful sea up- 
rose. The breaking waves, foaming along all their 
crests, swept with their full weight over the “Ter- 
ror.” If I had not been wedged solidly against the 
rail, I should have been swept overboard! 

There was but one thing to do — ^to change our 
machine again into a submarine. It would find 
security and calm at a few dozen feet beneath the 
surface. To continue to brave the fury of this out- 
rageous sea was impossible. 

Robur himself was on deck, and I awaited the 
order to return to my cabin — ^an order which was 
not given. There was not even any preparation 
for the plunge. With an eye more burning than 
ever, impassive before this frightful storm, the cap- 
tain looked it full in the face, as if to defy it, know- 
ing that he had nothing to fear. 

It was imperative that the “Terror” should plunge 
below without losing a moment. Yet Robur seemed 
to have no thought of doing so. No! he preserved 
his haughty attitude as of a man who in his immeas- 
urable pride, believed himself above or beyond 
humanity. 

Seeing him thus, I asked myself, with almost 
superstitious awe, if he were not indeed a demoniac 
being, escaped from some supernatural world. 

A cry leaped from his mouth, and was heard 
amid the shrieks of the tempest and the bowlings 
of the thunder. “I, Robur! Robur! — ^The Master 
of the World!” 

He made a gesture which Turner and his com- 
panions understood. It was a command ; and with- 
out any hesitation, these unhappy men, insane as 
their master, obeyed it. 

The great wings shot out, and the airship rose 
as it had risen above the falls of Niagara. But if 
on that day it had escaped the might of the cataract, 
this time it was amidst the might of the hurricane 
that we attempted our insensate flight. 

The air-ship soared upward into the heart of the 
sky, amid a thousand lightning flashes, surrounded 
and shaken by the bursts of thunder. It steered 
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amid the blinding, darting lights, courting destruc- 
tion at every instant. 

Robur’s position and attitude did not change. 
With one hand on the helm, the other on the speed 
regulator, while the great wings beat furiously, he 
headed his machine toward the very center of the 
storm, where the electric flashes were leaping from 
cloud to cloud. 

I must throw myself upon this madman to pre- 
vent him from driving his machine into the very 
middle of this aerial furnace! I must compel him 
to descend, to seek beneath the water, a safety which 
was no longer possible either upon the surface of 
the sea or in the sky 1 Beneath, we could wait until 
this frightful outburst of the elements was at an end ! 

Then, amid this wild excitement, my own pas- 
sions, all my instincts of duty, arose within me ! 
Yes, this was madness ! Yet must I not arrest this 
criminal whom my country had outlawed, who 
threatened the entire world with his terrible inven- 
tion? Forgetting where I was, one against three, 
uplifted in mid-sky above a howling ocean, I leaped 
toward the stern, and in a voice which rose above 
the tempest, I cried as I hurled myself upon Robur : 

“In the name of the law, I ” 

Suddenly the “Terror” trembled as if from a 
violent shock. All her frame quivered, as the human 
frame quivers under the electric fluid. Struck by 
the lightning in the very middle of her powerful 
batteries, the air-ship spread out oh all sides and 
went to pieces. 

With her wings fallen, her screws broken, with 
bolt after bolt of the lightning darting amid her 
ruins, the “Terror” fell from the height of more 
than a thousand feet into the ocean beneath. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

The Old Housekeeper’s Last Comment 

W HEN I came to myself, after having been 
unconscious for many hours, a group of 
sailors whose care had restored me to life, 
surrounded the door of a cabin in which I lay. By 
my pillow sat an officer who questioned me ; and as 
my senses slowly returned, I answered. 

I told them everything. Yes, everything ! And 
assuredly my listeners must have thought that they 
had u]wn their hands an unfortunate whose reason 
had not returned with his consciousness. 

I was on board the steamer Ottawa, in the Gulf 
of Me.xico, headed for the port of New Orleans. 
This ship, while flying before the same terrific 
thunder-storm which destroyed the “Terror,” had 
encountered some wreckage, among whose fragments 
was entangled my helpless body. 

Thus I found myself back among humankind 
once more, while “Robur the Conqueror” and his 
two companions had ended their adventurous ca- 
reers in the waters of the Gulf. The “Master of the 
World” had disappeared forever, struck down by 
those thunder-bolts which he had dared to brave 
in the region of their fulle.st power. He carried 
with him the secret of his extraordinary machine. 

Five days later the Ottawa sighted the shores of 
T.ouisiana; and on the morning of the tenth of 
August she reached her port. After taking a warm 
leave of my rescuers, I set out at once by train for 
Washington, which more than once I had desoaired 


of ever seeing again. 

I went first of all to the Bureau of Police, mean- 
ing to make my earliest appearance before Mr. W'ard. 

What was the surprise, the stupefaction, and also 
the joy of my chief, when the door of his cabinet 
opened before me ! Had he not every reason to 
believe, from the report of my companions, that I 
had perished in the waters of Lake Erie? 

I informed him of all my experiences since I had 
disappeared, the pursuit of the destroyers on the 
lake, the soaring of the “Terror" from amid Niagara 
Falls, the halt within the crater of the Great Eyrie, 
and the catastrophe, during the storm, above the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

He learned for the first time that the machine 
created by the genius of this Robur, could traverse 
the air as it did the earth and the sea. 

In truth, did not the possession of so complete 
and marvelous a machine justify the name of “blas- 
ter of the World,” which Robur had taken to him- 
self ? Certain it is that the comfort and even the 
lives of the public must have been forever in danger 
from him; and that all methods of defence must 
have been feeble and ineffective. 

Mr. Ward could scarcely believe my story. “Well, 
my dear Strock,” said he at last, "you have come 
back; and that is the main thing. Next to this no- 
torious Robur, you will be the man of the hour. I 
hope that your head will not be turned with vanity, 
like that of this crazy inventor!” 

“No, Mr. Ward,” T responded, “but you will 
agree with me that never was inquisitive man put 
to greater straits to satisfy his curiosity.” 

“I agree, Strock : and the mysteries of the Great 
Eyrie, the transformation of the “Terror,” you have 
discovered them ! But unfortunately, the still greater 
secrets of this “Master of the World” have perished 
with him.” 

The same evening the newspapers published an 
account of my adventures, the truthfulness of which 
could not be doulited. Then, as Mr. Ward had 
prophesied, I was the man of the hour. 

One of the papers said, “Thanks to Inspector 
Strock, the American police still lead the world. 
While others have accomplished their work, with 
more or less success, by land and by sea, the Ameri- 
can police hurl themselves in pursuit of criminals 
through the depths of lakes and oceans and even 
through the sky.” 

Yet, in following, as I have told, in pursuit of 
the “Terror,” had I done anything more than by 
the close of the present century will have hecome 
the regular duty of my successors? 

It is ea.sy to imagine what a welcome my old 
housekeeper gave me when I entered my house in 
Long Street. When my api)arition — does not the 
word seem just — stood before her, I feared for a 
moment she would drop dead, jioor woman ! Then, 
after hearing my story, with eyes streaming with 
tears, she thanked Providence for having saved me 
from so many perils. 

“No, .sir,” said she, “now — was I wrong?” 

“Wrong? About what?” 

“In saying that the Great Eyrie was the home of 
the devil?” 

“Nonsense ; this Robur was not the devil !” 

“Ah, well !” replied the old woman, “he was 
worthy of being so!” 


THE END. 
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“For Ood’8 sake, stand kackt" Shouted Errell. “It Is dylne of Bubonic plague I” The others needed no second bld-^ 

ding and the space cleared as 11 by magic. 
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RRELL, do you believe in Evil Spirits?” 

The question, asked in all seriousness 
by no less a personage than General Scott 
Humiston, head of the Intelligence Bu- 
reau at Washington, was addressed to 
his son-in-law. Professor Fiske Errell, himself per- 
haps the greatest criminologist the world has ever 
known. 

The two men were seated in Errell’s study at his 
home in Arshamomoque, Long Island, whither the 
General had journeyed for his usual week-end visit 
with Jerry, his daughter. It was late November. 
Outside, the wind howled fitfully, rattling the case- 
ments and shrieking through the treetops like the 
wailing of so many lost souls, hastening to the scene 
of their crimes. 

It was just the night for that sort of question, 
Errell reflected, as he hesitated for a moment before 
replying. When he did speak, it was with the air 
of one who had chosen his words carefully. 

“No, and yes,” he said. “If by Evil Spirits you 
mean supernatural, disembodied beings capable of 
wreaking bodily harm or even mental distress upon 
people, my answer is ‘No.’ I do believe, however, 
that there are fiends in human guise, whose sole aim 
seems to be the downfall of mankind in general, 
monsters who delight in the misery and misfortune 
of others and who devote their whole time and energy 
to the accomplishment of this base desire.” 

“And you think these ‘fiends,’ as you call them, are 
strictly human?” persisted the General. 

“Just what are you driving at?” demanded Errell, 
roused at last from his usual calm. “You have an 
object in asking these questions.” 

“Yes, I have,” admitted the other slowly. “Cer- 
tain things are transpiring today, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, which can only be accounted for by 
the existence of a living, breathing Embodiment of 
Evil — ^a* creature half-human, half-demon, whose 
diabolic designs and ruthless will are carried out 
through a secret organization, with' ramifications in 
every part of the civilized world.” 

“And the headquarters of this fiend?” queried the 
professor. * 

“That is for you and me — 

to discover, if possible,” 
replied the General, “for 
I tell you frankly,” and 


there was no mistaking the 
gravity of his manner — ^“I 
tell you frankly, that un- 
less we track this evil 
creature to his hiding- 
place and crush him as we 

would a loathsome toad, ■ ■ 

our boasted Western civil- 
ization will collapse and we shall become a nation of 
raving maniacs.” 

“I believe you really mean it,” said Errell, im- 
pressed in spite of himself by the other’s manner. 

“Mean it? Of course I mean it!” exclaimed Gen. 
Humiston, at the same time bringing his fist down 
on the table with a bang. “Good God, man, don’t 
you read the papers ? Haven’t you read of the crim< 
waves that are sweeping this country, the hold-ups, 
the gang wars, the murders and suicides? Don’t 
you realize that insanity is increasing among us at 
a frightful rate, that our asylums are already over- 
crowded and the whole land overrim with morons?” 


“Yes, to all three questions,” was the sober 
rejoinder. 

“And before coming to this country,” continued 
the General, “this same Evil Mind exercised his 
devilish arts in Europe. He it was who instigated 
the World War, the most terrible conflict of modern 
times, a struggle marked not only by wholesale 
slaughter and world-wide suffering, but which left 
in its wake a trail of lawlessness, of physical violence 
and moral turpitude, the end of which no man may 
foresee.” 

“Ah, then you do not believe that the Kaiser was 
responsible for that war?” 

“Only so far as he was the unconscious instru- 
ment of this Devil in human guise, this monster 
whose own minions speak his name shudderingly 
and v/ith bated breath. He is known among them 
as ‘Lakh-Dal,’ or ‘Destroyer of Souls.’ ” 

“And his headquarters?” queried Errell for the 
second time. 

“That is something I cannot tell you exactly, al- 
though my men are hot on his trail. We do know, 
however, that he came from a spot in the remote 
fastnesses of the Himalayas, near the sacred city of 
Lhasa, which, as you probably know, is not only the 
capital of Tibet, but also the residence of Dalai 
Lama, supreme head of the Lamaist hierarchy. 
Four* great monasteries are located there, which are 
much frequented by Chinese and Mongols, while 
close at hand is the great temple of Buddha. 

“The actual hiding place of Lakh-Dal. however, 
is believed to be on the eastern shore of Yamdok- 
tso, a mysterious lake of intense color, framed in a 
background of sombre majesty. Few white men 
have penetrated this region and still fewer have lived 
to tell the tale.” 

“Then you don’t think he is there now?” asked 
Errell. 

“No,” came the answer. The General paused a 
moment, then added slowly and impressively: “At 
this very moment he is within fifty miles of New 
York City.” 

“The devil you say!” exclaimed the professor. 

Then, curiously: “What 
■ makes you think so ?” 

“These, and these, and 
jhese,”and with the words, 
the head of the Intelli- 
gence Bureau thrust a 
sheaf of newspaper clip- 
pings into his hands. 

'The first of them were 
dated a month back and 
came from papers along 
the Pacific Coast. 


/ N presenting ovr new author to you, we just want to 
make one thing plain in connection with this story, and 
that is, if you are at all nervous, don’t read it before you 
go to bed. If you do, we assure you you won’t sleep for 
the rest of the night. Here is a scientific story plus — one 
of the few that contains good science and thrilling epi- 
sodes, adventure and tense situations. It is one of those 
stories that will remain fresh in your memory for years 
to come. 


“Stanford Professor 
Suffers Mental Collapse”; “San Francisco Editor 
Stricken with Aphasia” ; “Noted Scientist Victim of 
Paresis” ; “Senator Blank Has Nervous Break- 
down” ; “Vice Rampant in Hollywood.” 

Then came a batch from Denver dated a week 
later but similar in their import ; these, in turn, being 
succeeded by still later despatches from Chicago — 
stories of daring hold-ups, gang-wars, revolting mur- 
ders and another Herrin massacre. 

Following these came more recent clippings from 
Cleveland papers, from those of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and finally New York. All told the 
same sordid story of mental or moral degeneracy. 
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of honorable careers cut short, of brutal homicides, 
maniacal attacks on women, of suicide and shame. 

“A fairly well-blazed trail,” remarked the profes- 
sor, but there was no humor in his voice. “If your 
theory holds good, Lakh-Dal is in New York right 
now.” 

And it was at this psychological moment that the 
telephone bell rang. 

“For you. General,” announced his son-in-law, 
handing him the instrument. 

“No. 264 speaking,” came a voice over the wire. 
“Two high-powered cars, containing eight men 
dressed as Europeans, hut unmistakably Chinese by 
birth, passed over the Queensboro bridge shortly 
after 7 o’clock this evening. 'I'wenty minutes later 
they were picked up by No. 47 on the Jericho turn- 
pike, headed east. At 8 o’clock No. 383 reported 
them en route from Patchogue to Riverhead, on your 
side of the island. They may be on their way to 
Arshamomoque, so be on your guard.” 

“Very good,” replied the Chief. He hung u]) the 
phone and repeated what he had heard to Errell. 

“Forewarned is forearmed,” was that gentleman’s 
comment. 

CHAPTER II 

RRELL looked at his watch. 

“Eight-thirty,” he said. “If your friends 
are coming here, it’s about time they showed 

up.” 

He turned to the General as he spoke, to find that 
individual sitting l)olt upright in an attitude of 
frozen horror, his eyeballs starting from their sock- 
ets and one shaking hand pointing to the wall oppo- 
site the curtained window. 

Errell’s quick eye followed the outstretched arm 
and that which he beheld might well have affrighted 
a stouter heart than his. 

Straight up the grey side-wall there slithered and 
squirmed a horde of slimy, wriggling, mottled lizards 
each one fully si.x inches in length. They appeared 
to follow each other in an endless stream from the 
floor ; but a quick doumward glance betrayed no sign 
of them on the floor itself. 

,^nd then, as the two watchers sat glued to their 
chairs, scarcely breathing and hardly able to credit 
iheir eyes, the noxious reptiles, as if obeying the 
command of some unseen master, proceeded to ar- 
range themselves in the form of living letters. Thus, 
from the crawling, creeping Things, there presently 
was evolved this message: 

“Those Who Dare to Oppose Lakh-Dal, Die!” 

Errell was the first to recover his mental poise. 
With a single bound he reached the window and 
threw up the shade. 

As he did so, the glass above his head was shat- 
tered by a bullet from the darkness beyond, the 
missile passing so close that a lock of his hair was 
severed. 

“Duck !” shouted the General, suiting the action to 
the word. 

The younger man needed no second urging. The 
next second he had switched off the lights, plunging 
the room into the blackness of night. 

And in that sombre gloom still another surprise 
awaited them ; for plainly outlined on the same side 
wall, but this time in letters that glowed with a 
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weird, unearthly phosphorescence, appeared the 
warning : 

“A Word to the Wise is Sufficient” 

Under cover of this same darkness the two men 
slipjied downstairs, Errell extinguishing the lights 
as they descended. Jerry, wholly unaware of their 
danger, was in another part of the house, putting 
the children to bed. 

“Arc you armed?” this from the General, in a 
sibilant whi.spcr. 

“Colt automatic,” was the terse reply. “And you?” 

“Same here ; two of ’em. Let’s go I” 

Errell unlocked the rear door and they stepped out. 

“Shoot first and investigate afterwards,” ordered 
the Chief, but his advice was unnecessary. As 
they rounded the corner of the house they heard the 
roar of two big cars, tearing up the road in their 
flight toward New York. 

“The telephone!” exclaimed Humiston. “Quick, 
get the sheriff at Riverhead and head them off 1” 

Back into the house they rushed and Errell grabbed 
the instrument, only to set it down the next moment 
with a look of disgust. 

“They’ve cut the wire, damn them !” he cried. 

“Never mind,” was the consoling reply, “they’ve 
shown their hand. The next move is up to us.” 

They made their way back to the study and Errell 
snapped on the lights again. As he expected, there 
was no trace of their late visitors, nothing to indi- 
cate that anything out of the ordinary had trans- 
pired, save the .shattered window and a spent bullet 
in the ceiling. General Humi.ston pried this out with 
his knife as he stood on the table. 

“Luger automatic,” he pronounced it, as he held 
the flattened object up, “such as is used in the Ger- 
man army; but that signifies nothing.” 

Errell fastened a piece of cardboard over the 
broken pane and the two resumed their seats before 
the fire. 

“How do you explain the presence of those beastly 
reptiles?” In his excitement, the General disre- 
garded biological distinctions. 

“I don’t,” was the laconic answer. 

“But dammit, man,” protested the old soldier, 
“they were alive and crawling all over that wall. 
We both saw them !” 

“Yes, and men have seen pink elephants and green 
monkeys,” retorted the professor, “but that doesn’t 
prove that such animals exist.” 

“Oh, then you think we were hypnotized?” hope- 
fully. 

“I didn’t say that, either,” said Errell. “I am 
more inclined to consider it a conjuror’s trick, such 
as fakirs perform for the edification of credulous 
tourists in India.” 

“There’s no trick about this bullet,” and the Gen- 
eral picked up the object in question. 

“No,” admitted the professor, “that’s real enough. 
However,” he added, more briskly, “I hardly think 
they will return tonight. To make assurance doubly 
sure, though. I’ll untie Kaiser Bill, my police dog. 
And now let’s go down to Jerry, who of course 
must be told nothing of all this.” 

The next day was Sunday. The New York papers 
do not reach Arshamomoque, which is 90 miles east 
of the metropolis, until noon. It was half after the 
hour when Jerry’s father, who had motored to 
Greenport, rushed into the house, greatly excited. 
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In his arms he clutched half a dozen papers, all 
topped with screaming headlines: 

“Evangelist Goes Insane While Preaching;” “Bu- 
bonic Plague Victim in New York;” “Prominent 
Banker Attacked by Mysterious Illness;” “War 
Looms With Mexico;” “U. S. Marines in Nica- 
ragua;” “New Killer Brands Victims With Weird 
Emblem.” 

“Do you believe me NOW?” said the Bureau 
chief, as he thrust the papers into Errell’s hands. 

As he read, the role of professor slipped from the 
young man’s shoulders and he became again the 
great criminologist — calm, resourceful, relentless, a 
man whose very name was fraught with terror to 
evildoers. 

“Jerry,” he said, turning to his wife, “your father 
and I are leaving for New York right after dinner. 
I may be gone several days and during my absence 
I want you to keep the dog with you day and night. 
On no account be out after dark.” 

“Why, Fiske dear,” came the troubled reply, 
“what do you mean? Surely there is nothing to 
fear in this peaceful village.” 

“Nothing worse than an assassin’s bullet, I hope,” 
was the grim response, and he told her of the at- 
tempt on his life the night before ; omitting, however, 
all mention of the grisly apparition on the wall. 

“Your father will send some of his men out this 
afternoon to look after you,” he added reassuringly. 
“One of them, Jim Funston, you know already.” 

“But you?” she questioned in sudden terror. “You 
will be in danger too?” 

“I am always in danger, dear,” he replied calmly. 
“The underworld does not forget and you know 
they have good reason to fear me.” 

“But this is something different !” she cried, with 
woman’s swift intuition. “I can see it in your face. 
Oh promise me, both of you, that you will be care- 
ful. You are all I have.” 

CHAPTER III 

t ATE that same afternoon, General Humiston 
sat in his New York office on the top floor 
J oi a huge skyscraper. With him, besides 
Errell, were three of his trusted lieutenants, to whom 
he related briefly the events of the previous night. 

“May I offer a suggestion?” ventured No. 264. 
“It is that we get in touch with No. 17 as soon as 
possible. He spent eight years in China and on 
one occasion, disguised as a Chinaman, he actually 
entered the sacred temple at Peking. He speaks 
the language fluently and over in Mott Street they 
believe him to be one of themselves.” 

“Locate him,” ordered the General curtly, “and 
make an appointment for 9 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing if possible.” With that the conference broke up. 

Errell decided to spend the night there, but instead 
of sharing the other’s bed, he elected to sleep on the 
couch in the room adjoining. It was shortly after 
seven the nCxt morning when he knocked on the 
door of the General’s chamber. 

There was no response. Again he knocked and 
listening intently, he thought he heard a muffled 
groan. A turn of the knob showed the door was 
locked on the inside. Without hesitating a second, 
Errell place the muzzle of his automatic against the 
lock and fired. With the shattering of the lock, 
he pushed open the door and rushed over to the bed. 
funeral Humiston lay stretched out, flat on his 
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back. His eyes were fixed in a glassy stare and his 
face was the color of death. He was still breathing, 
but there was a look on his face as of one suddenly 
bereft of his reason. The few words he mumbled 
were unintelligible. 

Errell’s first thought was that he had suffered a 
stroke. The next moment, Lakh-Dal’s warning re- 
curred to him, and into his mind an idea fla.shed 
that sent him on a run to the nearest drugstore. 
Here he secured a powerful medical battery with 
vibrating coil, and returning to the General's bed- 
side, he affixed one electrode to the stricken man’s 
forehead and the other against the base of the brain, 
after which he turned on the current. 

And then he did a curious thing. Bending over 
the prostrate man, with his hands he made strange 
passes through the air, at the same time muttering 
certain mystic words that sounded like Chinese. 

Whether it was the life-quickening vibrations of 
the battery, or the mysterious incantation, it is hard 
to say, but the patient’s pallor gave way to a normal, 
healthy glow, the glassy stare was superseded by the 
light of intelligence, and the General sat up briskly 
in bed. 

“What’s all this?” he cried, as he took in the 
battery and wires. 

“First aid stuff,” replied Errell grimly. “Our 
friend Lakh-Dal has been busy again. When I 
broke into your room twenty minutes ago, you were 
in a condition bordering on imbecility. Another ten 
minutes and I would have been too late.” 

“Too late?” repeated his father-in-law dazedly, 
“Do you mean I would have been dead?” 

“Worse than that,” came the answer, in tones 
that carried conviction. “You would have been a 
raving maniac !” 

Seasoned veteran that he was. General Humiston 
paled as he took in the other’s words. 

“But how could he get at me, way up here?” he 
cried. “And what is to prevent this Devil in human 
guise from completing his work the next time ?” 

“As to the first, I will tell you more later. This 
is neither the time nor the place for a detailed dis- 
cussion. As to the latter part of your question, 
which is perfectly natural under the circumstances, 
I would suggest that you place a screen of sheet 
lead a quarter of an inch thick and four feet high 
around your bed at night, with another sheet of the 
same metal underneath the springs.” 

“I get you,” said the General. “This Chinese 
devil has somehow discovered the long-sought Death 
ray.” 

Errell nodded. “Not only the Death ray,” he re- 
plied, and his voice took on a sudden gravity, “but, 
if what I fear is true, he has discovered other rays 
even more terrible in their power for evil. 

“But of that, more anon. Right at this very mo- 
ment he may be exercising his devilish arts on some 
poor wretch, while we stand by powerless to inter- 
fere, since we know neither his identity nor his 
present whereabouts.” 

“My God, this is awful !” exclaimed Gen. Huinis- 
ton, for none knew better than he, that upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility of rounding up 
this hellish crew and crushing its evil master, as 
one would a poisonous snake. 

“The first thing to do is to get in touch with 
No. 17,” said Errell, taking command by tacit con- 
sent. “Get 264 on the phone.” It was the fearless 
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enemy of the underworld speaking now, the man 
whose relentless energy and mysterious powers had 
made his name a byword among criminals of all 
classes. 

No. 264 was located and reported that the man 
they wanted was in a room over Ching Foo’s laun- 
dry in Mott Street. The place could be reached 
through a vacant house on the next street and Ching 
Foo himself would admit whoever was sent, through 
the basement door under the front steps. He also 
gave a pass-word. 

“Just time for coffee and rolls first,” said Errell 
and ten minutes later they were in a white-tiled res- 
taurant, with a morning paper spread before them. 

“Look !” and the General pointed to a headline. 

"Strange Unrest in Chinatown. Tong Outbreak 
Feared.” The story itself, written by someone who 
knew his facts, told of the arrival of a new leader 
from the Far East, a leader, whose power over his 
followers was that of life and death, and whose 
mission was fraught with sinister importance. 

“Somebody has blabbed,” commented Errell 
briefly. “I hate to think what his fate will be.” 

“And now,” he continued, with a sudden change 
of manner, “Fm going to find No. 17. If I am not 
back by 11 o’clock, come after me and come pre- 
pared for trouble. I’ll be dressed as a Chink.” 

“But you don’t speak that language, do you?” 
asked the General, in surprise. 

“I served for a whole year as a priest of the Inner 
Temple,” was the astounding reply. “Outside of the 
Supreme Head of the Order, not a soul in the temple 
city knew me for other than that which I seemed.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said General Humiston 
and the head of the Intelligence Bureau looked with 
renewed interest at this strange son-in-law of his. 

“It was during an uprising in Peking,” was the 
reply, in short, jerky sentences. “I happened to 
rescue the emerald eye of the great image of Buddha 
from a band of half-drunken troopers. I was 
wounded in the scrap and it was the high priest 
himself who nursed me back to health. Out of 
gratitude for the restoration of the jewel and in 
order to insure my safety, he initiated me into many 
of the sacred rites of the Order.” 

General Humiston stared at him open-mouthed. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” he said, “and I thought all 
this time that you got your dope from books, that you 
were one of these self-taught detectives ! No wonder 
the yeggs say you bear a charmed life !” 

CHAPTER IV. 

A t precisely 9 o’clock a typical Chinese dope- 
seller might have been slinking along the side- 
walk in front of the vacant house at the rear 
of Ching Foo’s laundry. Every now and then he 
glanced furtively behind him, as if at any moment he 
feared the heavy hand of the law might descend upon 
his cringing shoulder. 

One last “look-see” and he vanished from sight as 
if the earth had swallowed him. Then came a pe- 
culiar knock at the basement door. 

“17-264,” said the stranger, in purest Chinese. 
Cl'.ing Foo unlocked the door. If he felt any sur- 
prise at the sound of his own tongue, his impassive, 
mask-like countenance gave no sign of it. Silently 
he led the way through the basement, across the 
narrow courtyard at the rear and up a dark stairway 
to the room over his laundry. 


A soft knock, thrice repeated, and a voice from 
within uttered the Chinese equivalent for “Enter.” 

Errell dismissed his guide and stepped into the 
room. He found himself facing a man perhaps forty 
years old, dressed like himself in flowing eastern 
garb and seated at a small table so that he faced the 
door. One hand rested carelessly in the open 
drawer, but Errell knew it clutched a loaded re- 
volver. 

For a moment neither spoke. Then, low but dis- 
tinct and seemingly coming from within the room 
itself, came the sweet, muffled sound of temple bells ; 
a cloud of perfumed incense spread over them, and 
upon Errell’s silken coat a faint blue circle appeared. 
Within this circle, in deepest red, shone the symbol 
of China’s highest priesthood. 

And then from his lips, in the singsong tones pe- 
culiar to that cult, came the words : “Buddha’s bless- 
ing be upon thee.” 

No. 17 stared. Where had he last heard those 
words ? Ah, yes, he remembered now. It was in the 
sacred temple of the Inner City at Peking. He 
closed his eyes. Again he saw the prostrate forms 
of the worshippers, packed closely together and giv- 
ing off that indescribable odor characteristic of 
China; again he heard the weird chanting of the 
priests and the solemn booming of the great bell of 
the temple; again the pungent incense assailed his 
nostrils. Even the face of the head priest bore a 
strange resemblance to this man who stood before 
him. With an effort he roused himself and spoke: 

“Who are you and what is your mission?” he 
asked, and there was that in his voice which showed 
he was not to be trifled with. 

“Fiske Errell,” came the reply in English, and 
with the words the Eastern air dropped from him 
and except for his clothes and the yellow tint so 
skilfully applied to his skin, there was no trace of 
Chinese about him. “General Humiston sent me to 
you. What do you know of Lakh-Dal ?” 

No. 17 stepped silently to the little window and 
looked out ; then went with cat-like tread to the door, 
which he opened quickly and noiselessly to peer up 
and down the passageway, before closing it and lock- 
ing it again. 

“For God’s sake be careful how you mention that 
name here,” he warned. “His spies are everywhere 
and he seems gifted with supernatural power. This 
very night he is to visit his wrath upon Fu Yung, the 
poor devil who spilled that story to the papers last 
night.” 

“Do you know where this unholy punishment is to 
take place? And is there any way we can manage 
to be present ?” asked Errell. 

“What do you call yourself in Chinese ?” asked the 
other, a speculative look in his eye. 

“Hop Sing,” came the reply in that tongue. “I 
peddle opium from my room in Pell Street.” 

“And I am Hip Leong,” said No. 17. “I am a 
waiter in Sam Lee’s chop suey place across the street. 
There is a secret passage from the kitchen to a 
series of rooms in the house next door. In one of 
these rooms Lakh-Dal has established his temporary 
headquarters and from this room he issues his com- 
mands. The large room on the next floor is fitted 
up like a council chamber and it is here that the 
clan to-night will see how Lakh-Dal deals with those 
who disobey him. There will be at least seventy 
present and hardly any one of two there will know 
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the other. I can give you the password that will ad- 
mit you, but after that you must look out for your- 
self. You are taking a frightful risk.” 

“What time shall I come to Sam Lee’s?” Errell’s 
tones were as cool as if they were discussing the 
weather. 

“They have excellent chow mein there. You might 
try a dish of it at, say, 8 o’clock.” I 

“I’ll be there,” was the prompt reply. “And now 
the password and any further details you think nec- 
essary.” 

“The word for tonight is “DEATH.” Every 
member, before entering the council chamber, dons a 
black robe and cowl, with a black handkerchief cov- 
ering the lower half of the face. The robes and 
cowls hang in the anteroom. The handkerchief you 
bring with you.” 

“Thanks. Now I’ll lay my plans. If anything 
goes wrong tonight, Lakh-Dal will think Hell has 
broken loose ; but' I am not yet ready to strike the 
final blow.” S 

Errell had risen as he spoke. No. 17 pressed a 
button beneath the table. Ching Foo appeared in 
answer to the summons and without a word escorted 
the visitor to the basement door, through which he 
had entered. 

Back to his old hang-out went the fearless crimi- 
nologist. When he emerged, twenty minutes later, 
it was as a tough-looking specimen, evidently a sea- 
man still groggy from a night with the pipe. The 
man boarded a crosstown car and entered a resort 
on West Street frequented by longshoremen and sea- 
faring men. He nodded to the proprietor as an old 
acquaintance and passed through a rear room in 
which sat half a dozen Lascars drinking and shaking 
dice. One of these swarthy fellows arose and 
lurched after him, closing the door behind him as he 
entered the smaller room further back. 

“Did you find No. 17?” he asked, after making 
sure no one could overhear them. 

“Yes,” answered Errell. “Tell General H. to fill 
up a sightseeing bus with a score of his best men and 
come to Sam Lee’s chop suey house in Mott Street 
at 8 o’clock tonight as up-state hicks on a trip to 
Chinatown. 

“No. 17 is known there as Hip Leong, one of the 
waiters. We are going to be present at a council 
meeting in the house next door presided over by 
Lakh-Dal himself. There will be at least 60 others 
there and the time is set for 9 o’clock. If anything 
goes wrong, I will fire three shots in quick suc- 
cession.” 

“You sure have got your nerve with you,” said 
No. 264 admiringly. “I’d hate to trust my head in 
that den of wolves.” 

Errell laughed — the laugh of a man absolutely de- 
void of fear. 

“Well, I must be going,” he said. “I’ve got a lot 
to do between now and 8 o’clock tonight.” 

Together they left the speak-easy, only to sepa- 
rate at the next corner. No. 264 made his way by a 
circuitous route back to Headquarters, while the 
other returned to his room on the East Side. 

CHAPTER V 

T here was an air of suppressed excitement 
in Sam Lee’s brilliantly lighted restaurant that 
night. Beneath a multitude of Chinese lan- 
terns the tables were filled to capacity. There was a 


crowd of sightseers among them; for one thing, a 
busload of country chaps under the tutelage of a 
“rubberneck” conductor, whose frequent trips to that 
quarter had made his face familiar to the residents of 
Mott Street. 

Nevertheless a keen observer might have noticed, 
as the hour of 9 o’clock drew near, that here and 
there a silent figure would rise from one of the tables 
and unobtrusively make his way to the lavatory 
which adjoined the kitchen. That none of them re- 
turned was a fact which apparently escaped the 
notice of the other diners. 

^ On the surface everything seemed normal, but be- 
neath the stolid exteriors of the Chinese frequent- 
ers of the place and the expression of bland innocence 
on their yellow faces, there ran an undercurrent of 
mounting excitement, a sense of mystery and ner- 
vous apprehension bordering on actual fear. 

Presently, at a signal from Hip Leong, the indi- 
vidual known as Hop Sing left his chair and, like 
the others who had preceded him, glided silently to 
the lavatory, thence to the kitchen and through a rear 
door, which gave on to a gloomy passageway. With 
the closing of this door behind him, Errell found 
himself in utter darkness. 

Which way should he go? A step to the right 
might plunge him through an open shaft to the cel- 
lar, while a deadly knife-thrust or the strangler’s 
cord might await a false step in the other direction. 

He flattened himself against the wall beside the 
door and stood motionless, every sense alert and ears 
strained for the slightest sound. 

And then the door through which he had entered 
opened again to admit a second silent figure. The 
newcomer hesitated not a second, but even before the 
door had swung to, advanced straight ahead to what 
appeared to be a blank wall. 

Against this wall he knocked softly — ^three times, 
then once, then twice — when to Errell ’s amazement, 
the whole wall, for a distance of ten feet or more, 
raised itself from the floor to a height of four feet 
while the man passed under it, after which it dropped 
back again, all without the slightest sound. 

A moment later and Errell gave the same signal. 
Again the wall slid up and as he' ducked beneath the 
barrier he noticed that the whole section was built 
of sheet steel and worked on roller bearings. 

Looking about him in his new surroundings, he 
found himself in a small ante-room, around the sides 
of which were rows of hooks, from which depended 
the black robes of which No 17 had spoken. Quickly 
he donned one of these and fastened his black hand- 
kerchief over his face below the eyes. Then, with a 
reassuring pat on the automatic in its shoulder hol- 
ster, he advanced boldlv to the door with the peep- 
hole and whispered the dread password. 

At once the heavy door of reinforced steel swung 
open and he passed through into a room approxi- 
mately 60 feet long by 30 feet wide. Along the sides 
and at one end were double rows of chairs. At the 
further end was a raised platform and on this plat- 
form a massive chair to serve as a throne. 

A tall cabinet equipped with a luminous dial and 
several projecting knobs stood at one end of the plat- 
form. At least that was Errell’s first impression, but 
as his eyes grew more accustomed to the semi-dark- 
ness of the council-room he perceived, that what he 
had first thought was a dial, was in reality a circular 
opening in the face of the cabinet, through which 
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streamed a weird, ghostly light from some unseen 
course. 

But that which gripped the imagination and added 
grim realism to the scene, was a second chair on the 
platform, directly facing the cabinet — a chair which 
was in every respect a replica of its grisly prototype 
in the death chamber at Sing Sing, save for the 
absence of connecting wires. 

A bell tinkled in the distance; there was an ex- 
pectant hush and then the black curtains behind the 
throne parted and Lakh-Dal stood before them. 
After him came two black-robed figures holding in 
their grasp the struggling, writhing body of a China- 
man, from whose twisted lips poured forth a stream 
of frantic appeals which ended in a piercing shriek, 
ere a rough hand was clapped over his mouth. 

Still resisting desperately, the wretched man was 
thrust with brutal force into the fatal chair ; his arms 
and legs were quickly strapped to the frame and an 
iron clamp such as photographers used in olden times 
affixed to his head in such a way as to hold that 
member rigid. 

Amid a breathless silence, Lakh-Dal advanced to 
the edge of the platform. He was dressed in a long 
flowing robe of black silk, across the front of which 
was emblazoned a yellow dragon. Beneath this 
emblem were several mystic characters whose mean- 
ing Errell, from his seat, could not decipher. It was 
the man’s face which held his attention, for if ever 
the Devil looked through the eyes of a living man, 
that man was Lahk-Dal. 

He spoke, and every man present leaned forward 
to catch his words. 

“I have called you here to show you how Lakh- 
Dal deals with traitors. First, I will destroy his 
soul, and after that his living body !” 

At a signal, one of his underlings shoved the cabi- 
net up to an open window, through which shone the 
rays of a full moon. The back of the cabinet was 
then thrown open, so that the moonbeams poured di- 
rectly into it. At the same instant all the lights in the 
council chamber were switched off, plunging the room 
into the blackness of night. 

And then, full on the face of the man in the chair 
there flashed a dazzling light from the cabinet — a 
light of concentrated brightness whose flat white was 
tinged with an unnatural shade of blue. 

“Lunar rays?” questioned Errell. “No, Lunacy 
rays! This Chinese devil has isolated the rays which 
cause dogs to bay at the moon — the rays which turn 
those of weak minds into imbeciles and cause those 
already insane to become raving maniacs !” 

The screams of the doomed man changed to a howl 
of pure anguish as he heard his fate pronounced. He 
frothed at the mouth and his muscles threatened to 
burst the restraining straps. Then, realizing that 
further resistance was useless, he gave a shuddering 
moan and closed his eyes, only to open them again 
with a yell of terror as the light from the cabinet fell 
full on his face. 

And then ensued a scene which those who wit- 
ness it were never to forget. 

Under the malign influence of those mysterious 
rays, the man’s face changed horribly. The light of 
intelligence faded from his eyes and his lower jaw 
sagged weakly. In five minutes those watching be- 
held a hopeless lunatic, whose vacuous grimaces and 
grotesque mouthings were fearful to behold. 


<' Again the lights were turned on and again Lakh- 
Dal held up his hand to command attention. 

“You have seen. Look again !” 

At a word from their master, his two helpers ad- 
vanced with drawn knives toward the figure in the 
chair and slashed away the clothing so as to expose 
the naked body of the mumbling Thing which had 
been a man. 

The cabinet was wheeled away from the window 
and the shades tightly drawn. When it was placed 
in position, ten feet from the chair, the room was 
again plunged into utter darkness. Once more those 
who looked on gripped the arms of their chairs and 
eyes that glittered strangely peered fearfully from 
above the black masks. 

Again the light streamed forth from the cabinet, 
changing rapidly from yellow to green, through the 
various shades of blue to a pale violet and then dis- 
appeared in ultra-violet. 

Probably, of all those present, Errell was the only 
one who recognized the effects of these as the effects 
of the actinic rays, by means of which Nature pro- 
duces chemical changes. But even he was unpre- 
pared for that which followed. It was gruesome 
and horrible beyond all belief ; for again the rays 
from the cabinet changed, this time giving a weird 
glow, which Errell mentally classified as due to super- 
ultra-violet rays — those still further beyond the 
ultra-violet in the solar spectrum. What the func- 
tion of these rays was, he was soon to know. 

Under the faint light (if it could be called light) 
which now issued from the infernal contrivance, the 
wretched man’s body appeared to shrivel and the 
skin to fall away. At the same time the atmosphere 
in the council chamber became permeated with the 
putrid odor of decaying flesh, the foul stench of a 
moldering corpse. 

And then, to the horror of those who watched and, 
causing them to draw in their breath with a hissing 
sound clearly audible in that awful hush, a grinning 
skeleton stared at them through sightless sockets. 
Even this faded away and complete blackness 
reigned. 

When the lights in the hall flashed up again, the 
platform was empty. Lakh-Dal had vanished be- 
hind the thick curtains. The meeting was at an end. 
Those who had come in answer to their Master’s 
summons, hastened away, shaken to their very souls 
by this demonstration of his power. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A mong late arrivals at Sam Lee’s restaurant 
the next evening was a roughly dressed sea- 
.. man, somewhat the worse for liquor, who, 
with more or less difficulty, made his way to a table 
in one of the side booths and slumped heavily into a 
chair without bothering to remove his cap. 

Curiously enough, this table was one of those 
served by Hip Leong, the waiter, who came presently 
to take his order. 

“Gimme a bowl of chop suey and some coffee,” 
growled the stranger, in tones that could be heard 
throughout the room. Then, in a low voice : “That 
was some show he pulled off last night. Seventeen !” 

Neither by look nor manner did No. 17 betray 
himself, although it is doubtful if in his whole life 
he had been more surprised. He filled Errell’s glass 
with water, then shuffled out to the kitchen, from 
which he presently returned with the steaming dish 
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of chop suc}-. 'I'his lie placed before his strange 
customer. 

riie latter slapped down a heavy silver dollar on 
the table. 

“Keci) the change," he growled again, and began 
to eat. 

Hip Leong picked up the coin, but not before his 
quick eye had glinijised the folded paper beneath it, 
which he deftly ])aimed. In the .seclusion of the 
washroom, he unfolded this paper and read as 
follows : 

“Where is Lakh-Dal tonight?” 

He turned the paper over and wrote rapidly for a 
minute. When, a few minutes later, he removed the 
plates from the table, he slipjied the paper under Er- 
r ell's hand. On it he had written: 

“Opium joint over Lee Yung’s tea store across 
street. Sliding panel between second and third 
booths. Don’t know password.” 

“Good stuff!” growled the stranger again as he 
rose unsteadily to his feet; but whether he referred 
to the food or to the information conveyed to him 
by the waiter, there was none to say. 

Shortly before midnight, the same half-:drunken 
sailor stumbled into Lee Yung’s store and pulling 
out a roll of bills, closed his eyes meaningly, and 
muttered “Smoke.” 

Such visitors were by no means uncommon at that 
hour of the night and after one quick glance, the old 
Chinaman rose from his seat back of the counter and 
beckoned him to follow. Through a rear room they 
went, and up a narrow stairway, at the top of which 
was a locked door. 

The opening of this door, in response to Lee 
Yung’s signal, revealed a typical opium layout — the 
berths being arranged in tiers along both sides of the 
room. The partly drawn curtains showed most of 
them to be occupied by sleepy-eyed users of the 
drug, both men and women and of various na- 
tionalities. 

By good fortune (or was it “good”?) the new- 
comer found himself assigned to booth No. 3, right 
next to the secret panel. Presently a little stand was 
])laced heside him, on which were a pipe and enough 
of the drug for several “pills.” The curtain was then 
partly drawn and he was left to his own devices. 

'I'he first thing Errell did, on finding himself alone 
in his booth, was to light the tiny bowl and blow a 
cloud of smoke through the stem of the pipe to give 
the impression of smoking. He then drew a dicta- 
phone from his coarse blouse, pressed the transmitter 
firmly against the wall at the head of his berth, and 
held the receiver to his ear. i. 

Hardly had he done so when there came the sound 
of padded footsteps, a soft tapping on the secret 
])anel and the Chinese equivalent of “Ich dien,” or, 
in Engli.sh, “I serve.” This was followed by the 
faint noise of a sliding panel, the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps, then silence. 

Replacing the dictaphone in his blouse, Errell 
raised himself cautiously on one arm and looked 
out. 1 

The room was hazy with smoke, the pungent 
fumes of the drug making it difficult for him to re- 
frain from sneezing. As far as he could determine, 
all the other patrons of the place were either asleep 
or in a condition bordering on insensibility. Even 
the pock-marked attendant had taken advantage of 
the lateness of the hour and the condition of his 


"guests” to light up his own pipe and he sat with 
his back against the door, his eyes closed in poppy 
slumber. 

Errell's next act was to remove his own shoes and 
to coolly appropriate a pair of Chinese slippers with 
felt soles from the next booth. Holding his pipe in 
one hand, as an excuse for seeking a new supply of 
the weed in case the attendant should awaken, he 
apiwoachcd the secret panel and tapped softly. He 
waited a second and then uttered the password, al- 
though he bad detected no response. 

To his surprise and gratification, the panel slid 
open at once, thereby admitting him to a narrow hall- 
way lighted by a single lamp. There was not a soul 
in sight, yet as he stepped across the threshold the 
panel closed silently behind him in sinister fashion. 
Unconsciously he tightened his hold on the automatic 
in his right hand. 

A narrow streak of light showed beneath a door 
at the far end of the hall, but the room this side of it 
.seemed dark. He tried the knob. It yielded to his 
touch and the door swung open. 

And then, from out of the blackness which sur- 
rounded him — a blackness which seemed vibrant with 
menace — something soft and clinging dropped over 
his head and shoulders, the sickish-sweet odor of 
chloroform assailed his nostrils and he felt himself 
slipping — down, down, down into a bottomless pit. 

When he awoke, it was to find himself bound hand 
and foot, in a chair which he realized to his horror 
was the identical one occupied on the previous night 
by the unfortunate victim of Lakh-Dal’s wrath. 

At the same moment, a mocking laugh sounded 
behind him. 

“And so the great Professor Errell condescends 
to honor me with his presence!” With the words, 
Lakh-Dal stepped into view. 

His voice was that of a cultured .scholar, a gentle- 
man of high rank, but the eyes which blazed from 
that mask-like face were those of a friend incarnate! 

There was something .so malevolent, so merciless, 
so devilish, in their gaze that involuntarily Errell 
shuddered ; but when he made answer, it was in 
words of cold contempt that stung like a lash. 

“False disciple of Light — renegade priest who for- 
sook the teachings of Buddha to .sell thy soul to the 
Devil in thy quest of the occult — thy time is short. 
Even now the temple bells are tolling and the arms 
of Charon reach out for thee.” 

It was the voice of a high priest speaking, a priest 
of the Inner Temple in which Lakh-Dal had once 
served, and at the words Lakh-Dal cringed like a 
whipped cur. Then the Evil within him regained 
the ascendancy and his lips curled in a sneer. 

I “Flow about yourself?” he jeered. “Your own 
'condition would seem to leave something to be de- 
sired.” 

Suddenly his manner changed. He came close to 
Errell’s chair and when he spoke again it was in 
words surcharged with venom and hate. 

“Thou fooH” he hissed. “Knowest thou why I 
have permitted thee to creep into my house like a 
common thief, when I might have struck thee dead ? 
It is because I would use thy knowledge of chemistry 
in my work.” 

“Not a chance !” The retort came like the snap of 
a whip. ' 

“Sayest thou so?” mocked the other. “We shall 
» 
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He clapped his hands and at the sound two huge 
Chinamen stepped from behind the screen where they 
had been concealed. 

“Bring him into the laboratory,” commanded 
Lakh-Dal, leading the way. 

The first thing that Errell noticed, when they were 
in the other room, was the morning sun streaming 
in through the east window. 

“Then I must have been unconscious for seven or 
eight hours,” he reasoned. “That means that No. 17 
must have communicated with the General ere this 
and help is on the way.” 

With this comforting thought to cheer him, he 
looked about him with renewed interest. The room 
was, as Lakh-Dal had said, a laboratory. There were 
rows and rows of test tubes, retorts, crucibles, bottles 
containing variously colored chemicals, a set of dis- 
secting instruments, hypodermic syringes and other 
devices for chemical and medical research. 

On one end of a long table stood a wire cage three 
feet long by two in width, with a sliding door over 
the top. Inside this cage were two huge sewer rats, 
backed into a corner and teeth bared for a desperate 
fight for life. 

At Lakh-Dal’s command, his helpers lifted this 
cage to the floor and wheeled it into position three 
feet from the mysterious cabinet, which had previ- 
ously been shoved up to the now open window, so 
that the sun’s rays streamed through the aperture in 
front directly into. the cage in which the rats were 
huddled. 

L AKH-DAL stepped to the cabinet and began 
I twirling the knobs. As he did so, the solar 
rays changed from bright yellow to orange, then to 
red and then to a still deeper red. 

“Infra-red rays,” said Errell aloud, his scientific 
interest aroused. 

“Precisely,” was the answer. “But there are other 
rays with which perhaps you are less familiar, such 
as these — ” and he gave the knob a further twist. 

The color changed from dark red to black, tinged 
with red, and in the twinkling of an eye the two rats 
had di.sappeared, leaving but a little heap of ashes. 

Lakh-Dal re-set the cabinet knobs and closed the 
window. He then proceeded to separate a quantity 
of fuller’s earth into a number of little piles, perhaps 
two-score in number. Unfastening the wire cage 
from its base, he lifted it and carefully scooped up 
the little pile of ashes. 

While Errell looked on in puzzled wonderment, he 
proceeded to deposit a tiny portion of these ashes 
upon each little heap of fuller’s earth, then reached 
up and took down a glass-stoppered bottle labeled 
“Cocytin.” 

Only then did Errell begin dimly to suspect what 
the other was up to. 

Lakh-Dal removed the stopper and shook out a 
minute quantity on to the little mounds before him, 
stirring them gently at the same time. 

Nothing happened. 

Errell gave vent to a derisive laugh. His merri- 
ment was short-lived, however. 

Without deigning to notice the interruption, Lakh- 
Dal produced a second and much smaller cabinet, 
which he held in his hands as one would a bullseye 
Kodak. He then pulled down the shades over the 
window, leaving the room in semi-darkness. 


“Going to photograph ’em?” asked Errell sar- 
castically. 

Still without replying, the man from China made 
some further adjustments on the camera-like box and 
pointed it directly toward the first of the little 
mounds of earth. 

And then a strange and fearsome thing happened, 
a thing which turned Errell’s scoffing to wonder and 
his spine to ice; for even as he leaned forward in 
fascinated horror, the handful of dirt began to quiver 
and squirm, to flop about from side to side, and 
finally to assume the flabby outlines of a new-born 
rat ! And then, as the mysterious rays continued to 
play upon it, the loathsome thing gathered strength 
and, lifting itself up on its legs, started to run about. 

The yellow devil who had created it seized the 
creature by the back of the neck and dropped it into 
the wire cage. Again and again he repeated the same 
process until the cage was filled with some forty of 
these “synthetic” rats, climbing up on the wires and 
biting and snapping at each other. 

Then, and only then, did Lakh-Dal see fit to speak, 
which he did in faultless English. 

“What you have seen,” he said, “shows you that I 
have mastered the problem of creating life from in- 
animate matter. I could just as easily have reduced 
you to ashes and raised up a thousand men in your 
stead. 

“It has been said that life is but a form of vibra- 
tion. This little box, which in your ignorance you 
assumed to be a camera, is a machine for utilizing the 
Millikan, or Cosmic rays. These rays vibrate faster 
than any other rays known to science and conse- 
quently have the shortest wavelength, there being, 
in fact, 635,000,000,000,000 of them to the inch ! 

“Buddha has said that man is made of dust. I go 
a step further and say ‘of dust and cocytin,’ which 
you saw me put together just now. With all the 
necessary ingredients present, it remained only to 
release the trigger of potentiality, which I did by 
means of the Cosmic ray.” 

“But why select rats?” queried Errell, scientific 
interest for the moment overshadowing personal 
fears. 

“Ah,” replied Lakh-Dal in silken accents, “that is 
where you come in.” 

He lifted a cloth and revealed a small cage con- 
taining but a single rat, but a rat so swollen and 
diseased as to make it even more hideously repulsive ' 
than its mates. 

“Bubonic plague!” announced Lakh-Dal grimly, 
an evil smile playing over his yellow face. “It will 
be your pleasant task to inoculate these other rats 
with serum from this beauty.” 

“And then what ?” asked Errell, knowing what the 
answer would be. 

“And then I shall release them in congested quar- 
ters of the city and provide you with a fresh supply.” 

“I’ll see you in hell first 1” shouted Errell. 

“Even that might be arranged,” retorted the other, 
with a Mephistophelian leer, “but how about your 
wife and little boy ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, only that in case you refuse to obey me, I 
shall have to find means to persuade you. Would 
you enjoy seeing your son an idiot and your wife a 
raving maniac ?” 

“You devil ! Kill me and be done with it.” 

“No, that would be a waste of good material,” 
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and Lakh-Dal grinned sardonically. “With proper 
handling you will make a good servant.” 

Then, with rising anger: “Unless you have com- 
pleted this task ere the sun goes down, tomorrow 
morning will find your wife and baby in the condi- 
tion I have described.” 

Errell groaned and bowed his head. And at that 
very moment there came the crash of splintering 
wood and No. 17 hurled himself into the room, 
closely followed by General Humiston and a dozen 
Secret Service operatives. 

Taken wholly by surprise, the arch conspirator and 
his two husky assistants were seized and bound 
without a shot being fired. The straps which held 
Errell captive were released and he was free to 
stretch his cramped limbs. 

“Thank God we got here in time !” cried the Gen- 
eral, seizing his hand and pumping it vigorously. 
“And now, what ?” he asked. 

Errell glanced around. “Take those two fellows 
away,” he said, “and leave me alone with Lakh-Dal 
for ten minutes. I have a message for him. First, 
however, bind him securely to that stool,” pointing 
to the object in question. 

His orders were carried out ; Errell retired behind 
a screen. When he reappeared, a few minutes later, 
l^akh-Dal gasped in amazement, for it was a high 
priest of the Inner Temple that confronted him, even 
to the secret emblem which shone through the silken 
robe. 

At the same moment came the soft tones of tem- 
ple bells and the smell of incense. When Errell next 
spoke, it was in the solemn voice of one intoning the 
service for the dead. 

“Miserable wretch,” he said, facing the cowering 
man on the stool, “thou who has foresworn thy 
sacred vows in order to serve the Devil, the Great 
Master hath come hither to pronounce judgment 
upon thee and the bells toll thy doom. Listen!” 

And then, apparently from a spot directly over the 
head of the doomed man, there came the sound of 
another voice — sonorous, commanding, majestic: 

“Lakh-Dal, meanest and most contemptible of all 
men, in that thou hast defiled the temple of thy soul 
and hath prostituted it to the service of Baal, woe be 
unto you! Thy life is forfeit to Buddha and even 
now bony hands reach forth to tear the spirit from 
thy body and bear it away to everlasting torment.” 

At the last words, Lakh-Dal shrieked aloud. His 
head wobbled, he frothed at the mouth and the light 
of reason forsook his eyes. The man had become a 
hopeless idiot! 

Errell smiled grimly. “So much for ventrilo- 
quism,” he remarked. 

It was while he was behind the screen, changing 
back to his former attire, that the door burst open 
again and a woman rushed in, followed closely by 
General Humiston and the others. She was dressed 
in the garb worn by Chinese women for their dead, 
her face was pale and disheveled and in one hand 
she carried a two-edged sword such as those worn by 
the Samurai. 

“Aiyeh ! Aiyeh !” she shrieked, and before anyone 
could stop her she had rushed up to the gibbering 
Lakh-Dal, had lifted the heavy weapon in her two 
hands and with one slashing blow had completely 
severed the wretched man’s head from his body. 

Then, while those who watched stood paralyzed 
with horror, the crazed woman placed the hilt of 
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her weapon on the floor, threw herself forward upon 
the sharp point of the blade and fell dead beside the 
headless body. 

“It was her husband whom Lakh-Dal executed in 
the Council chamber night before last,” said Errell 
pityingly. “Leave the bodies as they are until the 
coroner comes. Meantime I have other work to do. 
Two of you men back that cabinet up to the window, 
and you (pointing to two others) lift that cage of 
rats to the table in front of it.” 

He pushed up the window, to permit the sun to 
shine directly into the cabinet, then twirled the knobs 
as Lakh-Dal had done. Again the light changed from 
yellow to darkest red and then to still darker, and to 
the utter amazement of the spectators, the rats which 
but a moment before had been squealing and jumping 
about vanished, and only a thin layer of ashes on the 
floor of the cage remained. 

“How about this fellow?” asked 264, pointing to 
the swollen rat in the smaller cage. 

“For God’s sake, stand back !” shouted Errell, “it 
is dying of Bubonic plague !” 

The others needed no second bidding a'nd the space 
before the little cage cleared as if by magic. 

Errell took the precaution to don a pair of rubber 
gloves before lifting the cage gingerly to a position 
in front of the cabinet. A twist of the knob and the 
mass of corruption within the cage was reduced to 
ashes. Not content with this, he made assurance 
doubly sure by immersing both cage and contents 
in a strong solution of carbolic acid. 

His next step was to empty the contents of every 
vial into the open sink and to smash the receptacles, 
after which he seized one of the heavy axes, with 
which his rescuers had forced their way through the 
door at the head of the stairs, and with a few vigor- 
ous blows he demolished the accursed cabinet. 

The smaller box, with which Lakh-Dal had con- 
trolled the Millikan, or Cosmic ray, he took with him 
for future study. By this time, the coroner had ar- 
rived, and General Humiston gave a satisfactory ex- 
planation of their presence and that of the two 
bodies. 

CHAPTER VII. 

I T was on the Saturday evening succeeding the 
events of the previous chapter that Professor 
Errell, seated once more in his study at Arsha- 
momoque, related to General Humiston the full story 
of his experiences and the means he had employed 
to accomplish the downfall of Lakh-Dal, that arch- 
fiend and enemy of the white race. 

Jerry, who sat close beside her husband as he 
talked, shuddered and clung to him involuntarily 
when he described the tragic fate that befell Fu 
Yung in the Council chamber. 

“But what was that cabinet, anyway?” asked the 
General, “who had followed every word of the re- 
cital with the utmost interest. 

“It was a refinement of the modern spectroscope, 
which Lakh-Dal had perfected to a degree beyond 
anything as yet known to science,” was the reply. 
“As you probably know, when sunlight is passed 
through a glass prism, it breaks up into rays of dif- 
ferent wavelengths. These rays, viewed through the 
spectroscope, appear as bands of lines and colors, one 
above the other in the following order: Violet, in- 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. For this 
reason they are known as the prismatic colors, and 
(Continued on page 1201) 
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When they were within a couple of thouaands of miles of the moon, he checked their speed hr exploding a charge at the end of the 
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LOOKED up from my book. My friend 
and roommate, C. Jerry Clankey, in his 
big easy-chair across the room, was gaz- 
ing intently at the ceiling and talking 
out loud to himself. This was a peculiar 
and often annoying habit of his, but this time I could 
not help being interested in what he was saying. 

‘Tt behaved precisely according to the laws of ce- 
lestial mechanics,” he was saying, “exactly as a satel- 
lite. Perhaps one could call it a sub-satellite. And 
then there was the matter of the Doctor’s will. The 
diamonds ! 

“It was marvelous,” he continued to the ceiling, 
“one chance out of thousands. Duseau swore he 
would have his revenge. I wonder if he was satis- 
fied. And Jacqueline — ” 

Jerry stopped suddenly as he noticed that I was 
looking at him curiously. He became embarrassed. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but if you don’t mind. I’d 
like to know what in the world you are talking about. 
I’m not particularly dense, but I entirely fail to see 
any connection between celestial mechanics, satellites, 
diamonds, and revenge. And who is Jacqueline? 
Would you mind — ” 

He interrupted me, smiling slightly. “I suppose,” 
he said, “that even in this enlightened era of the 
twenty-first century, there are portions of Tibet 
where news travels rather slowly. As you, Korn- 
field, have only returned to New York today, you 
are perhaps still ignorant of the fact that Dr. D. 
Francis Javis actually succeeded with his plans for 
reaching the moon.” 

“I heard a man in Paris mention it yesterday,” I 
informed him, “but I don’t know the details. After 
our plane was forced down in the Dangla Mountains, 
and Basehore had accidentally broken the only radio 
with the expedition, we were cut off from civiliza- 
tion for four and a half months. Tell me about the 
moon trip. What did he find there? And what has 
that to do with the Doctor’s will? And who is 
Jacqueline?” 

“All right,” said Jerry, leaning back comfortably 
in his chair, “I’ll tell you. Even the newspapers 
didn’t get it all, though I suppose the reporters 
thought they did. Listen, and I’ll tell you the whole 
story” : 

As you know, Kornfield, 

(said C. Jerry Clankey), ■ ■■ - 

I was the chief radio engi- 
neer on Javis’ staff. I de- 
signed the transmitter, and 
the receiver, too, that he 
took to the moon, and by 
means of which he was 
able to communicate with 
my installation at Albany. 

I also supervised the con- 
struction of a simplified television outfit, which Javis 
discarded in the last hour before he left, in order to 
make room for an additional supply of concentrated 
food. 

But I should start at the beginning. Perhaps you 
remember that Javis discovered, about ten years ago, 
how to produce artificial diamonds, of greater hard- 
ness, size, brilliance, and beauty than the genuine 
stone. After he had manufactured almost two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth, he destroyed his invention. Since 
then, many scientists have tried to rediscover his 
secret, but without success. 

He sold about half of the diamonds to secure capi- 


tal with which to make his moon trip, and deposited 
the rest in a specially constructed vault here in New 
York. He also made a will, in which, for some rea- 
son of his own, he left his entire fortune to his elder 
son, Donald, cutting off the younger. Jack, without a 
cent. Then he started to work on his project of 
reaching the moon. 

I’ve often wondered why he wanted to reach the 
moon. One would hardly think that the love of 
knowledge would be so great that a man would be 
willing to work ten years, spend a billion dollars, and 
finally risk his life in an attempt to reach the moon, 
merely to satisfy that love. But Javis was a queer 
man. The money meant nothing to him. Neither, 
apparently, did the risk. He prepared for his jour- 
ney and he went, regardless of consequences. 

You know, of course, the type of vehicle he chose 
— a projectile-shaped rocket, of the type proposed by 
Dr. Goddard over a century ago, propelled, once it 
was out of the earth’s atmosphere, by explosive gases. 
But I won’t go into that. You understand the prin- 
ciple. While in the atmosphere, it was flown as an 
ordinary plane, by propellers. 


11TERE is a novel type of interplanetary story, with 
some excellent science mixed throughout. Possibly 
the only practical space flyer that has come up for con~ 
sideration so far, that is considered seriously by science, 
is the Goddard type of rocket flyer. This is based on 
sound scientific premises and sooner or later, one of these 
space flyers will come into being. The curious idea of 
the Sub-Satellite itself, is excellent, and you will enjoy it. 


T he unique feature of the Doctor’s rocket, how- 
ever, was the ingenious construction of the 
wings, which allowed them to be withdrawn into the 
body of the rocket, after the atmosphere had been 
left behind. 

This feature had been designed by R. Henri 
Duseau, the French scientist and engineer, who was 
one of Javis’ most able assistants. Just why they 
quarreled will probably never be known. They were 
both hot-tempered. So when Javis paid Duseau off, 
and discharged him, the impulsive Frenchman swore 
revenge. 

It had been generally understood, though it ap- 
pears that there was no written contract or agree- 
ment, that Duseau was to be the one to accompany 
Javis in his attempt to reach the moon, because 
Duseau had once been an air mail pilot in France, 
and could attend to the navigation of the craft while 
it was in the atmosphere. The rocket was, in spite 
of its great size, only designed to carry two passen- 
gers, because the rest of the available space had to 
be utilized to carry food, fuel, the radio equipment 

I had designed, the Doc- 
- tor’s scientific instruments, 
and various other neces- 
sary objects. 

To be discharged after 
almost nine years of work 
was a great disappoint- 
ment to Duseau. He had 
a natural craving for ad- 
■- » venture, and also, I be- 
lieve, for fame. He wanted 
to achieve great celebrity by his part in the moon 
trip. He was exceedingly temperamental, and per- 
haps this characteristic, together with his persuasion 
that he had been treated unfairly by Javis, was 
responsible for the attitude of jealous enmity he held 
for the Doctor after his discharge. Just how far 
he was destined to carry his bitter hate, the world 
was soon to learn. 

To take Duseau’s place, Javis hired Richard C. 
Brown, the famous stunt-flier and dare-devil, paying 
him in advance a flat sum of one million dollars. 
Men have risked their lives for less. 

Dick Brown was a curious character. He was a 
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happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care kid, game as they 
make ’em, reckless and foolhardy, only about twenty 
years old, and had the reputation of bearing a 
charmed life. 

I Brown made several test flights in the rocket. He 
was able to see on all sides by means of an ingeni- 
ous arrangement of periscopes. As an airplane, the 
great craft functioned perfectly, having a maximum 
speed of about 350 miles per hour, and a ceiling of 
approximately 41.000 feet. How it would behave as 
a rocket remained to be seen. 

After the trouble with Duseau, came the trouble 
with Donald, the Doctor’s oldest son. I had always 
considered him more or less of a good-for-nothing 
vagabond. I don’t know exactly what happened, but 
it seems that in an insane moment of drunken anger, 
he had drawn a revolver and fired, point-blank, at his 
father. Because he was drunk, he missed completely. 
The Doctor tried to hush up the affair, but in some 
way, news of the attempted parricide leaked out, 
and caused a lot of unpleasant publicity. 

Javis told me, in a moment of confidence, that he 
intended to revise his will before he left, to give his 
entire fortune, including the diamonds, to his other 
son. Jack, who was a well-known banker and busi- 
ness man, in spite of his youth. Javis also intended 
to completely disinherit Donald, but he never changed 
the will. He went off to the moon without attending 
to the matter. He didn’t have time, I suppose. 

He and Brown left for the moon just ten days 
after his last experimental rocket had burst upon the 
moon, proving the existence of some, though very 
little, atmosphere on our satellite. This small rocket 
he sent to the moon contained a chemical compound 
which could not explode without oxygen. As it was 
observed by many astronomers to explode upon hit- 
ting the moon, it was obvious that our satellite pos- 
sessed an atmosphere, however rare. 

Javis had another purpose also in sending out 
these small rockets. By observing them, he could 
form an idea of the way the large one would act in 
space. When he had obtained all the data he desired, 
he made his preparations to depart. 

F or a week his whole establishment was in an 
uproar. The food, fuel, radio, and scientific in- 
struments were put aboard, while Brown tuned up 
his motors to perfection. When I saw Javis dis- 
mantling and packing a light-weight Marvite machine 
gun, I ventured to make an inquiry. 

“Surely,” I said, “you don’t expect to have any 
use for that on the moon, do you?” 

“I hope not,” Javis replied, “but we know that 
there is air upon the moon, so it is highly probable 
that there is some form of life there. I’m taking 
this gun because it is the most powerful weapon in 
the world for its size, and we might meet some mon- 
sters.” He smiled, and finished packing the shining, 
deadly little weapon. Yet it seemed to me that there 
was no necessity for such a powerful gun. But he 
was taking no chances. If there were monsters on 
the moon, he would be prepared. 

The next day they left. I will never forget it. 
As dozens of cameras and televisors clicked and 
buzzed on every side, Javis and Brown entered the 
rocket. Brown was smiling. It was an adventure 
to him. If he realized what slim chances he had of 
ever returning to the earth again, he gave no indica- 
tion of the fact. But the face of Javis was grave. 
It was more than a mere adventure to him. This 


trip meant the realization of his life’s ambition. 

The field was cleared. The massive air-tight door 
was closed. Suddenly the three enormous propellers 
burst into action. With the incomparable skill of the 
born airman. Brown took off. Quickly he took the 
great plane as high as the motors would carry it. To 
the observers on the ground, it was only a speck in 
the cloudless sky. 

Then those who were watching it with binoculars 
saw a brilliant green flash appear at the tail of the 
rocket. It darted suddenly upward. It was neces- 
sary to develop a speed greater than seven miles a 
second in order to leave the earth, and it was appar- 
ent that Javis was gradually attaining this tremen- 
dous velocity. 

Through the rarefied upper strata of the atmos- 
phere shot the great rocket. It left the earth. 

J ERRY was silent for awhile. I waited as pa- 
tiently as I could for him to resume his narrative. 
But when his silence grew prolonged, I ventured to 
speak. 

“I think,” I said, “that I can guess now what you 
meant by a sub-satellite. I gather that the rocket, 
obeying the laws of celestial mechanics was cap- 
tured by the attraction of the moon, revolving aroimd 
it as a satellite, or sub-satellite, rather.” 

“Kornfield,” said Jerry, “never jump at conclu- 
sions. I noticed that you were reading that remark- 
able story by Verne, ‘A Trip to the Moon.’ When 
you stop to consider that it was written almost two 
centuries ago, the amount of scientific prophecy and 
foresight in it is amazing. It’s interesting to note 
how famous that story has become during the short 
time that has elapsed since Javis’ great accomplish- 
ment. Before his tragic trip, the story was known 
to only a few learned men who had made a study of 
nineteenth century literature. But now it is famous, 
as an example of dreams coming true, of imagina- 
tion becoming reality. Yesterday’s impossibilities 
are today’s facts. And tomorrow — ^what? But I 
am digressing. 

“In that story, the author’s imaginary projectile 
is deflected from its course by the moon’s attraction. 
But this didn’t happen to Javis. He could steer his 
rocket, you remember, by exploding his gases at any 
one of fifty different points on its exterior. He 
landed all right. When they were within a couple of 
thousand of miles of the moon, he checked their 
speed by exploding a charge at the end of the rocket 
nearest the moon. As it began to fall toward the 
surface of our satellite, he checked it again in the 
same manner. 

“He had to repeat this process several times. Fi- 
nally the rocket was only a few hundred feet above 
the broad summit of a lunar peak. So Javis let it 
fall. Owing to the elaborate shock-absorbing sys- 
tem, and the inferior force of lunar gravity, no dam- 
age was done. 

“After working nine years, and spending almost a 
billion dollars, Javis had succeeded in reaching the 
moon. He landed on the summit of an exceedingly 
tall mountain near the Mare Tranquilitatis.” 

“But, then,” I protested, "to what were you re- 
ferring when you spoke about a sub-satellite? And 
you haven’t told me yet who Jacqueline is.” 

“Be patient. Bob, be patient,” he admonished, “I 
have not yet concluded my narrative.” He smiled 
quizzically. “All in good time, my lad,” he said, 
“cont;/)’ your impatience and all your questions will 
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be answered.” Then he plunged once more into his 
story; 

I HAVE, continued C. Jerry Clankey, gone ahead 
of my story. I’ve told you of the landing on the 
moon. But several very important events occurred 
before the rocket reached its destination. 

The greatest danger, perhaps, that confronted the 
extra-terrestrial pioneers was the danger from 
meteors^. These meteors are by no means scarce. 
There are uncounted millions in this solar system 
alone. Nor are they all as small as you might as- 
sume. Many weigh dozens, and some weigh hun- 
dreds of tons. Nor are they slow. Most of them 
are hurtling many miles through space every second. 
Nor are they visible, until they enter the earth’s 
great protecting blanket of atmosphere, where they 
become ignited by friction, and are usually entirely 
consumed before they reach the ground. 

So you can see that to devise an apparatus that 
would enable Javis to avoid these unseen obstacles 
was no easy task, though, of course, Javis made his 
attempt in February, in which month the earth meets 
comparatively few meteors. 

Gibson and I took two years to complete the mar- 
velous apparatus. This work was mostly detail, as 
the principle is not new. Radio waves, like light 
waves, and sound waves, reflect upon striking vari- 
ous objects. When any meteor large enough to be 
dangerous came within fifty thousand miles of the 
rocket, it reflected the radio signal sent out by the 
special transmitter at five second intervals. The 
time which elapsed between the sending and the re- 
ceiving of the reflected signal was measured by a 
new German instrument, which can accurately re- 
cord thousandths of a second. 

Because of the remarkable advances that have been 
made in the last fifty years in the manufacture of 
automatic calculating machines, the distance of the 
meteor could be ascertained, and its course automat- 
ically plotted on the celestial chart which Javis had 
prepared. As the course of the rocket was also elec- 
trically plotted on this chart, Javis could determine 
several minutes in advance if there were any danger 
of a collision. Then he had merely to press the but- 
ton which exploded his gases at the right point on 
the rocket to send it off in a new direction, avoiding 
the meteor. 

Of course, Kornfield, you understand that this de- 
scription I have just given you of the apparatus 
which enabled Javis to avoid large meteors, is nec- 
essarily incomplete, inadequate, and faulty, and per- 
haps it was stated rather poorly. You cannot de- 
scribe in two minutes a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism which took two years to construct. But perhaps 
you can form some idea of the unbelievable com- 
plexity of the instrument from what I have told you. 
It performed its functions perfectly. 

The huge rocket had left the earth. Though Javis 
was strapped in his seat, controlling the gigantic 
vehicle’s course with light touches of his finger on 
the numerous electric push-buttons which surrounded 

* Note'. In trying to present a truly scientific solution of 
the problem of reaching the moon, the author has purposely 
refrained from all mention of the Millikan Cosmic Ray, 
because so comparatively little is known about this subject at 
the present time. The reader may assume, however, that 
Javis’ large staff of scientists, backed by a billion dollars, 
was able to discover some suitable method of neutralizing 
or counteracting the probably harmful effects that this ray 
might have upon human beings. 
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him. Brown had unstrapped himself, and was roam- 
ing around the rocket’s interior, enjoying the almost 
complete absence of gravity. Being thirsty, he ob- 
tained a drink of water from the watertank, but he 
had to suck it through a straw, as without gravity, 
liquids would not flow. When the two travelers be- 
came tired, they took their injections of procaine. 

Procaine, you know, is an artificial drug, which, 
while it possesses the stimulating qualities of cocaine 
raised to the wth degree, is not habit-forming. Javis 
and Brown did not intend to lose any time by 
sleeping. 

Seven hours after leaving the earth. Brown re- 
ported over the radio that all was well. Ten min- 
utes later he found Duseau. 

The dam’ fool had somehow managed to get 
aboard the rocket before the take-off. Perhaps he 
did it by bribing one of the guards. He had con- 
cealed himself between the two tanks which con- 
tained the motor fuel intended for use when the 
rocket should return to the earth’s atmosphere. 

He must have been insane. I can account for his 
actions in no other way. He had become a mono- 
maniac, and his one thought was to do all possible 
injury to D. Francis Javis. And he did not intend 
to stop at murder. When discovered, he drew an 
automatic and fired. 

The bullets were poisoned. If Brown or Javis 
had merely been scratched by one of them, the 
wound would have been fatal. But Duseau missed, 
although one bullet went through Brown’s coatsleeve. 
He escaped death by less than two inches. The same 
bullet demolished the radio receiver. Then, as the 
gun jammed for lack of proper oiling. Brown leaped 
upon the cursing stowaway, knocking him over. As 
there was practically no gravity, Duseau didn’t ex- 
actly fall, but Brown’s blow to the jaw caused his 
head to strike the protruding valve of an oxygen 
tank with sufficient force to render him com]:)letely 
unconscoius for thirty-five minutes. Brown tied his 
hands and feet with a piece of rope that had been 
left aboard the rocket when it was being loaded. 
When Duseau regained consciousness, he started 
such a tirade of abuse that Brown gagged him also. 

Then Brown reported the whole affair over the 
radio, adding that it was useless for us to try to 
reply, as Duseau’s bullet had rendered their receiver 
totally useless. 

O N the earth, Gibson and T recorded with telegra- 
phones every word received from the moon 
party. My station at Albany was packed with re- 
porters from newspapers and radio news services, 
eager for the latest details. The whole world 
gasped when it heard of Duseau’s unsuccessful plan 
to capture the moon rocket and kill the two men 
whom he hated. Every nation waited impatiently 
for more news. 

Nothing else of importance, except three narrow 
escapes from meteors, took place until they reached 
the moon. I have already told you of their extra- 
ordinary landing upon the summit of a lunar peak. 
After they landed, they ate a hurried meal, and then 
ventured out upon our satellite’s untrodden surface. 

I have here, Kornfield, a large composite photo- 
graphic chart of the moon. Here you see the Mare 
Tranquilitatis, or “Sea of Tranquillity.” What a 
name for such a scene of violence! You see the 
jagged mountains, the enormous craters ! Dead 
volcanoes ! But are they volcanoes ? No one knows 
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positively. If they are, how terrible must have been 
the eruptions, in the days when the moon was young ! 
Consider the size of those stupendous craters. Many 
exceed fifty miles in diameter — Theophilus is sixty- 
four miles ! And the largest known terrestrial crater, 
which is Aso San, in Japan, is less than seven miles 
in diameter. But I am digressing again. 

This peak that I have marked with red ink is the 
one upon which they landed. You observe that it is 
not crateriform in shape. It is a mountain, not a 
volcano. Its summit is remarkably level, and is 
roughly twelve hundred feet square. On this minia- 
ture plateau the moon rocket finally landed and came 
to rest. The mountain is almost ten miles high. 

When Javis and Brown emerged from the rocket, 
several facts were brought to their attention. One 
was the inferior gravity. They could leap thirty 
feet with the greatest ease. Another was the con- 
trast between sunlight and shadow. The rare lunar 
atmosphere does not diffuse the light to any appre- 
ciable degree. It is, of course, entirely too rare to 
support human life. Javis and Brown were equipped 
with oxygen masks. 

They found no form of life. The moon is dead. 
Its day of splendor is past. What secrets it still 
holds, no man can guess. The two explorers were 
only able to investigate an extremely small portion 
of the moon’s surface, because of their limited food 
supply, and also because they landed about forty- 
eight hours after the lunar dawn, and intended to 
stay for the equivalent of ten earth-days, leaving a 
couple of days before the lunar sunset. You can- 
not carry on a very extensive exploration in ten days. 

During the seventy-two hours after their landing, 
they thoroughly explored the peculiar truncated peak 
U]ion which they landed. They took many photos, 
and also collected several samples of the rocks for 
later analysis. Of course, men found out many years 
ago, by means of polarization photometers and vari- 
ous other instruments, that the surface rocks of the 
rnoon are mostly pumice and other stone high in 
.silica. But Javis intended to bring his samples back 
to the earth and find out exactly what they contained. 
Perhaps he had hopes of rare minerals. I do not 
know. 

They returned to the rocket frequently, and Brown 
reported their discoveries over the radio. 

They kejrt Duseau bound. When they ate, they 
fed him. He remained sullen, silent, brooding over 
his misfortune, and planning revenge. The longer 
he was kept bound, the greater grew his maniacal 
unreasoning hate. 

When Javis was satisfied with his investigation 
of the mountain upon which they had landed, which 
he had whimsically named “Mount Olympus,” he 
decided to undertake a similar exploration of the 
nearest neighboring peak, which was west of “Mount 
Olympus” and about the same height as it. I think 
Javis named this other mountain “Mount Parnassus,” 
but I am not sure. 

Javis and Brown took another shot of procaine 
apiece, and set out. Brown carried the concentrated 
food and the portable radio sending equipment which 
I had designed, while the Doctor burdened himself 
with a spare oxygen apparatus for each of them, a 
very limited water supply, and a few of his scien- 
tific instruments, including a couple of recording 
thermometers. 

Although they intended to be away from the rocket 
at least seventy-two hours, they left Duseau bound. 
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without food. They could not trust him loose. Javis 
did not intend to give up his chance to explore 
“Mount Parnassus” out of consideration for the 
man who had tried to murder him. Brown didn’t 
want to be left out of the adventure either. So they 
left Duseau bound. He would have to get along 
without food. 

T he two explorers reached their destination in 
a remarkably short time. Even though they 
were burdened with large packs, they could jump 
many feet with the utmost ease. They descended 
“Mount Olympus” by leaps and bounds, and ascended 
“Mount Parnassus.” Even though they were greatly 
fatigued after many hours of steady jumping, they 
kept on. They reached the summit, and a bullet 
passed between them. 

How Duseau escaped from his bonds is not known. 
Perhaps in a moment of desperation, he had sum- 
moned enough strength to burst them. Or perhaps 
he wore them through by steady rubbing against 
some sharp edge. 

He escaped, and set up the machine gun. When 
his two enemies reached the summit of the neighbor- 
ing peak, he fired, using the telescopic sights. Javis 
and Brown took refuge in a large crevice between 
two enormous boulders, set up the radio, and reported 
the matter to the earth. A quarter of a million miles 
away, my sensitive detectors picked up the signals. 
Soon the whole world knew of Duseau’s triumph. 

I’ve often wondered why he went to so much 
trouble in order to try to kill Javis and Brown. He 
was familiar with the operation of the rocket. He 
could have taken it and departed, leaving them 
stranded without a possibility of rescue, and his pur- 
pose would have been accomplished. Perhaps the 
idea never occurred to him. Or perhaps it did not 
agree with his ideas of a fitting revenge. I suppose 
he was entirely demented. No one can account for 
the actions of an insane person. The fact remains 
that instead of taking his opportunity to escape with 
the rocket, leaving the others to starve, or to freeze 
to death in the cold of the lunar night, he set up the 
Marvite gun with the purpose of killing them first, 
and then returning to the earth with the rocket. 

Javis and Brown soon discovered that they could 
not emerge from their refuge without exposing them- 
selves to Duseau’s vision. Whenever either of them 
even showed his head, Duseau fired. Usually his 
shots came close. You will remember that the Mar- 
vite gun was equipped with very accurate telescopic 
sights. 

I wonder if a queerer situation was ever conceived 
by the most scatter-brained writer of imaginative 
fiction. A madman on a mountain of the moon, with 
an ultra-modern machine gun, attempting to kill two 
men whom he considered his enemies, who had taken 
refuge in a crevice between two boulders on the 
summit of another lunar mountain, from which 
crevice they dared not emerge. 

Yes, it was a curious situation. It was tragic, too. 
What would Javis have said, had he known, when he 
performed what he considered the trivial action of 
discharging an insubordinate assistant, that it would 
lead to the dire straits in which he now found him- 
self? 

Emerging from the station at Albany one day, 
for the purpose of snatching a bite or two of lunch, 
I was accosted by a young girl of about eighteen, I 
should say, who seemed greatly troubled about some- 
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thing, and expressed a desire to speak with me pri- 
vately. I invited her to lunch with me, and this, 
briefly, is what she told me. 

She was engaged to be married to Jack Javis the 
following June. But her fiance had recently suf- 
fered very severe financial losses, perhaps because 
he had less experience in Wall Street than the men 
who were against him. Jack Javis had foolishly bor- 
rowd right and left in a vain attemj^t to avoid the 
impending crash, and he had been wiped out. Now 
he was penniless, and about three million dollars in 
debt. His creditors were pressing him. His assets 
were nil. 

The girl had come to me to ask if there were any 
possible way I could get in touch with Dr. Javis. and 
ask him to lend his son enough money to pay off his 
debts. She also mentioned the will, saying that the 
huge fortune in diamonds should really have been 
left to Jack, not to the worthless Donakl, and asking 
me, if I should succeed in communicating with the 
Doctor, to suggest that he change the will. 

It was with the utmost regret that T was forced 
to explain to the almost hysterical girl that there was 
nothing that I could do. The moon explorers had 
no receiver. There was no possible way for me to 
get word to them. When I had told her this, the 
girl asked me to permit her to he at the receiver with 
me. Of course I granted the request, although it 
was against the regular rules. 

I suppose you can guess now, Kornfiekl, who 
Jacqueline is. The fact that she had been crying, 
did not detract from her loveliness. I caught my- 
self envying Jack Javis as we walked the short dis- 
tance hack to the station. Not always will a rich 
man’s sweetheart remain loyal to him after he has 
lost all his money and three million dollars more. 

When we reached the station, Gibson met us at 
the door. The peculiar expression I saw upon his 
long, lean, intellectual countenance made me start. 

“It’s the beginning of the end, Clankey,” he said, 
“Javis has gone crazy, too.” 

I RAN to the receiving room. From the instru- 
ment I heard distinctly Javis’ voice, a quarter of 
a million miles away. What he was saying confirmed 
Gibson’s statement. He was raving incoherently, 
cursing Duseau, cursing himself for a fool for hav- 
ing brought the machine gun, begging that if Duseau 
should return to the earth he would he punished for 
murder, and much more along the same line. It was 
terrible. 

In one corner of the room the silent, efficient, never 
ceasing telegrajjhone recorded every word perma- 
nently, electro-magnetically. 

To make a long story somewhat shorter, let me 
say that Javis continued to rave like a maniac for 
many hours. Then suddenly his brain cleared. 

“We have food for only a day more,” said his 
voice, emerging from the most sensitive radio re- 
ceiver in the world, “and our oxygen apparatus will 
not function for more than thirty-six hours more. I 
am saying good-bye to the world. 

“Duseau has beaten me. If the fates will have it 
so. so he it. 

“It is my wish that my entire personal fortune, in- 
cluding the diamonds in the vault at 198th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, he left to my younger 
son. Jack, as he has always — ” 

The receiver fell silent. So ended the last mes- 
sage ever received by the great station at Albany. 
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For several minutes the utmost silence reigned in 
the receiving room. Finally Jacqueline — perhaps I 
should refer to her as Miss Bowers — who was with 
me at the receiver at that time, broke the stillness. 

“He left them to Jack,” she said very slowly, “hut 
can we prove it ? How?” 

“We can,” I said. “Under the new inheritance 
laws of the State of New York, we have merely to 
prove that Javis expressed a desire to change his 
will so that Jack would he his heir. We have his 
exact words recorded on that telegraphone in the 
corner. In case there is the slightest doubt upon the 
part of the authorities that Javis was the man who 
.said those words, I will have one of my associates, 
Dr, Robert Haines, who hapi)ens to he the greatest 
living expert on phonophotographical processes, take 
a photograph of the vibrations of Javis’ voice as he 
said those words. This photo can then he conijiared 
with photos taken of the vibrations of other pjarts of 
our telegraphone record which are known to have 
been uttered by Dr. Javis, and the identity of the 
speaker of those words which give the second great- 
est fortune in the world to your sweetheart can he 
established beyond the possibility of a doubt. Finger- 
prints can be forged, hut the vibrations of the voice 
cannot he forged, even though the voice may he dis- 
guised. No two human beings have exactly the same 
voice.” 

After I had explained this, Jacqueline left me to 
carry the news to her fiance. I sat in silence a long 
time, wondering what had interrupted Javis’ last 
message, wondering how the two explorers must feel, 
waiting for death to overtake them on their mountain. 
It mu.st he a terrible sensation, Kornfiekl, to wait 
for death, without hope, without a chance, knowing 
that your enemy has triumi)hed. I sat in silence a 
long time, and then went home for some much- 
needed sleep, leaving Gibson at the station, in the 
vain hope that some further message might be 
received. 

Two days later. Professor John P. Hauser, of 
Yerkes Observatory, reported that the rocket had 
left the moon. The newsjiapers and broadcast sta- 
tions of every nation informed the people of the 
world that Duseau was returning. Every minute of 
every day either Gibson or I or one of our capable 
assistants was at the receiver, hut the moon rocket 
was silent, as we expected. 

Then some one pointed out that if Duseau should 
succeed in returning to the earth, he could not be 
punished. Neither the United States nor any other 
nation could lawfully punish Duseau for a murder 
committed on the moon. I f he returned, he could go 
free, said the most eminent legal authorities. 

Three days after Profes.sor Hauser’s announce- 
ment, the telegraphonic records I had made were 
stolen, doubtless by some crook in the employ of 
Donald Javis. I should have foreseen that he would 
not give up the enormous fortune without a fight. 
I should have put the record in the safest safe- 
deposit vault in Albany, hut I left it in the uiqwo- 
tected radio-room, and it was stolen. 

Of course I hired the he.st detectives I could get, 
and promised them an enormous reward if they 
could recover the little spool of wire that meant so 
much to Jack Javis, hut I was secretly sure that Don- 
akl had totally destroyed it, so that there would he 
no chance of its recovery. Without it there was 
nothing hut the unsupported word of Jacqueline and 
myself to prove that Javis had desired to change the 
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will. This would be quite decidedly not sufficient. 

1 IIAVE never seen anybody as depressed as Jack 
Javis was in the nerve-racking, disappointing 
days that followed. The court of New York City, 
after one of the shortest cases in its history, awarded 
the fortune to Donald. Jack’s creditors began strip- 
ping him of every bit of his personal property. 
Though he said nothing, I knew that he secretly 
blamed me for his misfortune. I offered him my 
entire fortune, a matter of about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, but he refused it. It would only have 
been a drop in the bucket, anyhow. 

Then the rocket came down at Chicago Field. As 
it entered the atmosphere, something seemed to go 
wrong. It seemed to hesitate, to wobble. It was 
evident that it was not under control. Then it fell. 

It fell, three hundred thousand feet. Those who 
were watching saw it become red-hot as it entered 
the denser layers of the atmosphere. They heard the 
terrible hrssing scream it made, as it plunged, ever 
faster and faster, to the waiting earth. They heard 
the horrific, cataclysmic swan song of the super- 
airship, diving with ever-increasing speed to its 
doom. For it fell, three hundred thousand feet. It 
crashed. 

The terrible concussion was recorded by every 
seismograph in the world. It is truly remarkable 
that the rocket fell in the only open space in the 
densely populated region around Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Flying Field. Had it fallen anywhere else in 
the vicinity, it would have been the cause of many 
deaths, and incalculable damage to property. 

The fire dejiartment arrived quickly, and drenched 
the red-hot, flaming wreckage with floods of water. 
Then the police began to search for Duseau’s body. 
As they were giving up the search as hopeless, some- 
body looked up. 

High above was a parachute, drifting with the 
breeze. It supported a limp, unconscious figure, clad 
in an exceedingly thick flying suit. It came to earth. 
Someone tore the leather helmet from the tired, hag- 
gard face. A thrill of the most intense amazement 
spread through the crowd. 

The man was D. Francis Javis. 

Gibson, sitting in his apartment in New York, 
manijiulated a dial. His face assumed a satisfied 
expression as he tuned in Station WEBQD, the New 
York station of a world- wide chain of broadcasters 
that had a television news-service as a daily feature. 
Adjusting another dial, he gazed at the scene which 
appeared on the screen of his receiver. 

It was Chicago Field. He heard the excited news- 
announcer’s voice telling of Javis’ return. He saw 
the unconscious form gently placed in an ambulance 
and rushed to the nearest hospital. 

Then he called me on the ’phone. The two of us 
took off in my ])lane less than ten minutes later. We 
reached Chicago in a few hours, landed on the Il- 
linois Hotel landing platform, left the plane with the 
mechanics, dropped two hundred stories in the ex- 
press elevator, and were soon at Javis’ bedside. He 
had just regained consciousness, and he told us what 
had happened. 

In the \Aour of his triumph, Duseau had been 


killed. Consider the tremendous power of the Mar- 
vite gun. Long ago men calculated that a bullet shot 
from a gun with a muzzle velocity of 6,500 feet a 
second would, if there were no obstacles in its path, 
completely encircle the moon! And that is what 
happened! One of the bullets Duseau shot from 
the summit of “Mount Olympus’’ traveled all the 
way around the moon, and hit him in the back ! And 
that, Kornfield, is wbat I was thinking about when 
I spoke of a sub-satellite. 

P erhaps you may consider it a rather silly 
comparison, but I can’t help thinking of that tiny 
projectile as a satellite, faithful to the laws of ce- 
lestial mechanics, following unerringly its orbit 
around the moon, and returning to its starting point. 
I wonder how many other bullets are still circling 
the moon now ! 

Brown, exposing his head, saw Duseau fall. He 
and Javis were so excited by this occurrence that 
they returned to the rocket without the radio ! They 
reached it less than thirty minutes before their oxy- 
gen mask apparatus ceased to function. They had 
used their reserve supply of compressed air com- 
pletely during their return journey. 

“And that,” concluded C. Jerry Clankey, “is about 
all there is to the story. Because a maniac on the 
moon was so unfortunate as to stand in the orbit of 
a minute sub-satellite which he himself had launched. 
Jack Javis was able to pay off his debt. The Doctor 
lent him the necessary cash, and has just made a new 
will. So ever)fl:hing is going to be all right.” 

“Pardon me, Kornfield, but I didn’t quite hear 
that question. What happened to Brown ? Oh, yes, 
I told you that the lucky fool has a charmed life. 
He was unable to start the motors when the rocket 
was entering the atmosphere. Duseau had ai)])arently 
done something to render them useless. When the 
rocket fell. Brown and Javis jumped. The wind 
separated the two men. 

“Brown landed almost a hundred miles from Chi- 
cago. His chute ripi>ed slightly as he fell, and let 
him down too rapidly. But he landed in an apple 
tree, and broke thirteen bones. 

“A couple of modern surgeons patched him up, 
and in less than a month the incurable dare-devil was 
doing outside loops at six hundrerl miles an hour in 
his special monoplane, and making a fortune by 
recommending and endorsing various makes of 
spark plugs, motor fuel, cigarettes, and so on. 

“By the way, I almost forgot that today is the 
fifteenth of June. It’s too bad, Kornfield, that you’re 
scheduled to speak to the Explorers’ Club this eve- 
ning about your discoveries in Tibet. If you weren’t 
I’d take you to Albany with me to attend the wedding 
of Jacqueline Bowers and Jack Javis. I must leave 
at once. I almost forgot that today is the fifteenth of 
June.” 

I accompanied C. Jerry Clankey to the roof. He 
entered his waiting plane. The mechanic touched a 
button. The powerful catapult shot the streamlined 
flyer into the air. Jerry zoomed gracefully, and 
the little red biplane soon disappeared in the north- 
ern sky. 


THE END. 


Lakh-Dal, Destroyer of Souls 

By W. F. Hammond 

{^Continued from page 1161) 


for a long time these rays were believed to comprise 
all the rays into which sunlight may be resolved. 

“Certain phenomena which occurred in Nature, 
however, seemed to require still other rays to ac- 
count for them, and finally, in 1898, Dr. Roentgen 
discovered the ray which has been named after him. 
This ray, commonly referred to as the X-ray, he 
found far beyond the violet ray, and in what is 
termed the ultra-violet zone. 

“Within the past year still another ray has been 
discovered — this, too, in the ultra-violet zone. By 
means of this new ray it is possible to project a pic- 
ture through even a brick wall, the ray meanwhile 
remaining invisible until it is intercepted by a fluores- 
cent screen or some other fluorescent substance. It 
was doubtless by the use of this ray that Lakh-Dal 
conveyed his first warning to us in this very room. 

“Fm glad to hear that !” said the General, with a 
sigh of relief. “I thought I ‘had ’em’ when I saw 
those creeping lizards on the wall.” 

“Better lay off that bootleg stuff,” warned Errell 
in mock seriousness, then resumed : 

“As commonly portrayed, the color bands in the 
solar spectrum are arranged one above the other, as 
before stated. Now let us conceive them as being 
arranged about the circumference of a circle, thus: 

“This same circle may also be used 
to mark not only the earth’s daily 
revolution on its axis and its yearly 
sweep around the sun, but the cycle 
of human existence as well ; for if 
we accept the theory that ‘Vibration 
is Life,’ the inevitable corollary is 
that ‘Inertia is Death.’ 

“Mark the coincidences: At the 
top of this mystic circle is violet, the 
color with the shortest wavelength 
and most rapid vibration of the pris- 
matic hues, and likewise the color 
most characteristic of electricity, 
which is itself closely allied with life. 

Since Spring is Nature’s resurrection 
time, this same position is occupied 
by the Vernal Equinox. It is also 
the logical position for Dawn, which 
marks the beginning of the new day. 

“As life progresses to its fullest, it 
is accompanied by a gradual slowing 
up in the rate of vibration and a cor- 
responding increase in wavelength. 

Hence, we find the zenith of Life 
midway in the color scheme — ^green, 
flanked by blue and yellow. This is as it should be, 
too, for above us is the blue sky, around us the green 
of vegetation and over all a flood of yellow sunshine. 
The same position marks Noon, when the sun is at 
its zenith, and the Summer Solstice, when plant and 
vegetable life is most abundant. 

“With a continued slowing up in the rate of vibra- 
tion, we come to old age, which is the sunset of life, 
and to the setting sun. Red, which illumines the 
western sky at the close of day, is also the color most 
lavishly used by Nature in her Fall painting, and it 
is therefore natural to look for the Autumnal 
Equinox in this position at the bottom of the circle. 


“Probably you are wondering. General, what all 
this has to do with Lakh-Dal ; but I am coming to 
that presently. Let us now continue on our journey 
around the circle. Once we pass the point marked 
‘Red,’ we enter the region of mystery and hidden 
rays, of darkness and of Death. Vibration, which 
has been continually slowing up, ceases entirely at the 
point marked ‘Z’ and so we can expect Death at the 
zero point. This also marks the Winter Solstice and 
the hour of midnight, when the blackness is most 
intense. 

“There is but one stage left. As we pass out of 
the ‘Z’ zone, we find ourselves entering the region of 
the ultra-violet, with its hint of another dawn, the ap- 
proach of Spring and the faint stirrings of new life. 

“All that is occult and mysterious, both in Nature 
and in human experience, lies within this region of 
the invisible rays, this unknown region, which only 
now we are just beginning to explore, and which 
holds within its dark recesses the key to all mystery, 
even to that of life itself ! 

“It is my belief that in some way Lakh-Dal 
stumbled upon the secret of these rays and, realizing 
their potency as a destructive agent, set out at once 
to indulge his lust for evil and his hatred of man- 


kind in general. As a first step, and acting, I sup- 
pose, on the theory that ‘Whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad,’ he planned to destroy 
our whole western civilization. 

“This he meant to accomplish in three ways : First, 
by depriving our leaders of their reason and thereby 
bringing about a condition of chaos ; second, by un- 
loosing a horde of murderers, thugs and moral lepers 
to work their will upon a helpless and defenseless 
people; and finally, by wiping us out entirely by 
means of his plague-infected synthetic rats, released 
simultaneously in all parts of the country by his 
agents.” 
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Analysis of light, time and life referred to wave frequencies. 
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A horrified silence followed the professor’s con- 
cluding words, broken finally by the General, upon 
the tip of whose tongue the (piestion had been 
trembling : 

“What about your own demonstration of occult 
power?” he asked, "the temple bells, the holy in- 


cense, the priestly garb ? How do you explain these ?” 

“My oath to Buddha and his high priest prevents 
me from answering that question,” responded Errell 
gravely, “but this I will say: There was nothing 
supernatural about it.” 

And with that the subject was dropped. 


THE END 

The Flowering of the Strange Orchid 

By H. G. Wells 

{Concluded from page 1163) 


pelled his fancies. When, with unnatural alacrity, 
he returned with the water, he found her weeping 
with excitement, and wdth Wedderburn’s head upon 
her knee, wi[)ing the blood from his face. 

“What’s the matter?” .said Wedderburn, opening 
his eyes feebly, and closing them again at once. 

“Go and tell Annie to come out here to me, and 
then go for Dr. Haddon at once,” she said to the 
odd- job man so soon as he brought the water; and 
added, seeing he hesitated, “I will tell you all about 
it when you come back.” 

Presently Wedderburn opened his eyes again, and, 
seeing that he was troubled by the puzzle of his 
])osition, she explained to him, “You fainted in the 
hothouse.” 

“And the orchid?” 

“I will see to that,” she said. 

Wedderburn had lost a good deal of blood, but 
beyond that he had suffered no very great injury. 
They gave him brandy mixed with some pink extract 


of meat, and earned him upstairs to bed. His house- 
keeper told her incredible story in fragments to Dr. 
Haddon. “Come to the orchid-house and see,” she 
said. , 

The cold outer air was blowing in through the 
open door, and the sickly perfume was almost dis- 
pelled. Most of the torn aerial rootlets lay already 
withered amidst a number of dark stains upon the 
bricks. The stem of the inflorescence was broken 
by the fall of the plant, and the flowers were growing 
limp and brown at the edges of the petals. The 
doctor stooped towards it, then saw that one of the 
aerial rootlets still stirred feebly, and hesitated. 

The next morning the strange orchid still lay 
there, black now and jjutrescent. The door banged 
intermittently in the morning breeze, and all the 
array of Wedderburn’s orchids was shrivelled and 
prostrate. But Wedderburn himself was bright and 
garrulous upstairs in the glory of his strange 
adventure. 


THE END 
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In this department we shall discuss, every month, topics of interest to readers. The editors invite correspondence on all subjectsi 
directly or indirectly related to the stories appearing in this magazine. In case a special personal answer is required, a nominal 

fee of 25c to cover time and postage is required. 


THE MOST EXHAUSTIVE CRITICISM OF OUR WORK FROM AN APPRECIATIVE READER 
A SENSITIVE BUT VERY APPRECIATIVE CRITIC 


Editor, Am.\zino Stories: 

I have been much entertained by the criticisms of 
your various stories, in the correspondence col- 
umns. I note several criticisms — particularly of 
i)r. Mentiroso — on the ground that the story is 
imiwssible, unscientific, etc. This calls to mind 
a scene in one of Captain Marryat^s Novels (Pasha 
of Many Tales). Where the Pasha was listening 
to an extravagant Hop story; and the narrator told 
of being taken up in a cyclone and landed on top 
of a cloud, and rode the cloud to where it collided 
with a mountain. a’Ttd landed unhurt. Whereupon 
the Pasha remarked: *'liessicn, I verily believe 
you are telling me lies/* 

I will say further, that I take no stock in the 
truth or possibility of the Machine Man From 
Ardathia; but it is a story to my liking, and I "was 
much entertained by it. You published one story 
about the man that entered the subterranean world 
in Alaska, and was captured by Gold Bug Spirits; 
and made prisoner at their altar; that gave me the 
horrors. What on earth did you ever publish such 
a story as that for? We read stories to be amused; 
not to get something to give us the creeps. 

I like most everything Mr. H. G. Wells writes, 
hut must disapprove of The Stolen Body — that is 
another story that gave me the creeps. 


I like The Time Machine very much; and think 
that this story may be a prophecy, just as Robur 
the Conqueror proved to be one. 

Coming back to Dr. Mentiroso: r>ack in 1899 
I was on my way to the Philippines as a soldier; 
when one Saturday night aiwut H P. kl., we 
crossed the 180th Meridian of Longitude. Next 
morning just after breakfast the bugler sounded 
the Drill C’all ; at which there was general dis- 
approval and murmuring. But it was soon ex- 
plained to us (but not very well understood) that 
it was Monday morning. Said the officers: we 
crossed the ^feridian last night a!)Out an hour 
before midnight; we were then where it was Sun- 
day for about an hour; if we had cros.^ed the 
Meridian on the stroke of midnight we would not 
have .seen any Sunday at all. In the latter case 
we could have sailed out of Saturday into Monday; 
and have witnessed the novel spectacle of being 
in a place where it was Monday of a certain date 
while just to the east of us few feet away it 
was Sunday and a day earlier in date. When we 
returned from the Philippines we cros.sed the Meri- 
dian on the night of the 21st of March 1901. And 
the next day was entered on the ships Log as 180 
Meridian day — March 21st. we left Manila 

on the evening of i^^bruary 2€th and entered San 


Trancisco Harbor on the morning of April the 
1st. we spent 32 days on the voyage — while the 
Calendar showed us as using only 31 days. 

Again: C'an’t you publish the letters in bigger 
type? I have to forego the pleasure of reaiing 
most of them, on account of the strain on my eyes. 

Victor I^wis. 

2824 Woodbrook Avenue 
Baltimore 

[Your friendly criticisms are certainly appreci 
ated. but do you not know that many people crave 
stories of the description wnich you complain gave 
you the horrors? Then again, do you not think you 
are over-sensitive in being so affected by fiction? 

Now, for Dr. Mentiro.so, who has been so much 
criticised by our correspondents. What you tell 
us aliout your trip to the Philippines and back is 
most interesting and covers exactly many of the 
points brought out in the “lying doctor’s” story. 

We are obliged to use small type for the Dis- 
cussions^ Columns, as we have a oody of readers 
who write us many letters well worth publishing 
and we cannot do them adequate justice in this 
space at our command, even in small tvpe. 
EDITOR.] 
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9ffe Is a micro-photograph of an 
Mlnary razor blade — magnifliod 
pv» limes. Notice that the cutting 
lyicft Is not sm<M>th, but composed 
irf bundrcfls of tiny teeth. When 
liicse tc('iii are twisted out of line 
,18 above) they pull and irritate 
be face, leaving the skin smarting 
ttd sore after shaving. 



Herelsthesameblode Actual photo) after 
11 seconds In a KRIi^KRO^ Rejuv^ 
nator. Notice the difference in the edge. 
See bow apparent h(>lt« have been 
filled In — with every tiny tooth In perfed 
alignment! Is it any wonder that a blade 
rejuvenated like this simply Hpt through 
the toughest crop of whiners and leaves 
the face cool and smooth as velvet? 


Astonishing New Discovery 
Doubles Sharpness of Razor Blades 

^cMakes Them Last Almost Indefinitely! 


l^OST men consider'shaving as a “necessary 
m evil.” Frankly, we agree. Shaving takes 
line; itjeosts money and, worst of all, if you are 
“afflicted” with a wiry beard and tender skin. 
Ve admit all these things. And since it is 
fnpossible to abolish shaving, the next best 
fag is to make it just as easy and quick as 
pssible; as cheap as possible, and as com« 
bitable as possible. That’s why we invented 
KISS-KROSS! 

I Secret About Keen, Cool Shaving 

JRISS-KROSS is the most amazing aid that 
ny shaver can discover. Its performance is so 
(markable that it deserves to be called much 
lore than ai’stropper. Rather it is a supers 
tropper or hlade- rejuvenator. Its uncanny 
igenuity enables you to take a fresh blade out 
f a new package and improve its keenness as 
luch as 100% in 11 seconds. And as to old 
lades — KRISS-KROSS renews their sharp- 
tss an amazing way, week after week and 
lonth after month! Any number of cases are 
n record where a single KRISS-KROSS- 
tated blade has lasted over a year, giving 
ick, velvet-smooth shaves every one of the 
S5 days! And just think of the economy! 

A Mechanical Marvel 

he operation of KRISS-KROSS is simplicity 
self. Just twirl a little handle for 11 seconds 
id your blade will take on the keenest cut- 
hg edge that has ever said “good-morning” 

I your chin — an edge that simply zips through 
le toughest crop of whiskers any he-man can 
aerate! 

RISS-KROSS duplicates the barber’s secret 
agonal stroke with uncanny fidelity. Auto- 



Works On Any Blade 

JCRISS-KROSS is universal in its use — and fits any make 
of razor blade on the market, except Durham. You don t 
have to adjust it for different types of blades, either. The 
model pictured above will fit cver 5 rthing from Gem to 
Gillette, including Auto-Strop, Christy, Enders, Keen 
Kutter, and 15 others. 


AGENTS 

Make excellent money as our representative in your 
locality. Generous commissions and bonuses make 
$75-100 a week the regular thing with lots of our men. 
Emil Ham (Calif., made $50 first day. Even spare- 

time demonstrators often make $8-$ 12 extra a day. 

showing I^ISS-KROSS to friends, etc. W. S. Ben- 
son made $48 in 3 evenings. Get details of generous 
starting offer. Check bottom line of coupon at 
right and mail coupon now. 


matic decreasing pressure. Strops heavy at 
first — light at the finish. Automatic flip-flop 
action insures an absolutely even edge . . . 
handy to use — ^just 11 ounces of shiny com- 
pactness. Fits palm snugly. Milled edges 
prevent slipping even though hand happens to 
be wet or soapy. Guaranteed for ten years — 
built to last a life-time! 


Special Offer Now! 

KRISS-KROSS is never sold through stores — and can 
be obtained only through authorized representatives 
who will gladly give you a demonstration without 
obligation. If you do not know the representative 
in your locality, use the coupon below for details and 
information. Right now we are making an especially 
generous introductory offer to create new friends 
for KRISS-KROSS. Find out about it today — and 
see for yourself how quick, easy, and painless 
shaving really can be! No obligation. Send the 
coupon now. 


KMOSS 

STROPPER 

RHODES MFC. CO., Dept. C- 3092 
1418 Pendleton Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


■ RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. C-3092 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

■ Without obligation, plca.se send me illustrated In- 
formation on KTlISS-KUOaa super-stropper — together 

■ with your special Introductory offer of a new kind of 
3-way, adjustable razor FREE, 

I 


Name. 


, Address. 


I City 
( 


.state. 


) Check hero If Interested In becoming representative 



mh School 
Course in 
2 Years. 


f Thia simplified, complete High School 
Course— speciallyprepared for home study 
by leading professors — meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 
AM leading professions. 

Over 200 Dotad Enginenrs, Bub- 
inesa Men, and Educators helped 
prepare the special inetroction 
leedforsuccess. Konoatterwbat , 


Courses 


MM which you B< 
yoor inelini 
to ooecood ’ 
ngivo joi 

Dr« 

M ^ 


yoor inelinations may be, you can’t hope j 
to ooecood witboot speciolizad trminizur. Lot 
Vaslvo TOO the practical trainlDa yoo need* 

American School 
Drexol Ave.'ft ssth Street 
l>ept.Ha3291 Chiceso 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


JbiiricM School, DeptH<329l OrexolAvo. and 58th St, Gbicigs 

Sand m« f uH Infermatiron on the oubleet checked and 
kow you will help mo win succoso In that lino. 


..Architoct 
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A RATHER SEVERE CRITIC WHO READS 
THE UAGAZIHE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

As a reader of Amazing Stories since the first 
copy was displayed at the local news stand, I have 
developed a number of definite ideas of what I like 
and what I don’t like about the magazine. No 
doubt you prefer to bear only nice things, but you 
can skip the parts of this letter you don’t like. 1 
do that with the stories I don’t like. 

Starting with the November issue first, "A 
Story of the Stone Age” is far better than any- 
thing else in the magazine. That story alone is 
worth more than the price of the magazine, and 
for that particular issue, proved to be almost my 
only justification for spending the quarter. “The 
Machine Man of Ardathia” was entertaining and 
logical, but “Treasures of Tantalus” was very 
tiresome. Anyone having at his command the 
wonderful inventions of Professor Fleckner would 
certainly not go to such a lot of trouble to get 
hold of treasures which would be dwarfed by the 
value of the patent rights to the telephonoscope 
alone. “The Astounding Discoveries of Dr. Menti- 
roso” is a story that I skipped over in something 
less than nothing flat. It was about the poorest 
offering by that particular author that I have read. 

Your readers have given “The War of the 
Worlds” much unmerited abuse. In the November 
issue, one S. Kaufman of New York, was disgusted 
because Wells did not send airplanes to destroy 
the metal men from Mars. Now, that story was 
written before airplanes were a successful fact. 
If Wells had sent airplanes against the Martians 
some other reader would have criticized him for 
bis fantastic imagination. 

“The Lost Comet” was a good story. But the 
artist who drew the picture certainly performed 
remarkable didoes. Note that the tail of that 
comet points almost right at the sun. Comets 
ordinarily always point their tails away from the 
sun. Of course, this comet may have been really 
lost and ignorant of the proper direction toward 
which it ought to point its tail. 

“The Chemical Magnet” contained an original 
idea and was very well written. “The Master 
Mind of Mars” was good. This was in the 
annual, I believe. Reprints from Amazing Stories 
in the annual are useless duplication. Everybody 
who is really interested in scientifiction reads the 
monthly magazine and keeps the back copies. So 
why repeat? _ 

1 agree with the readers who can worry along 
without detective stories They are not amazing. 
They are not even new. A humorous story with 
a scientific angle is quite acceptable to yours truly, 
and affords a welcome relief after such a dreary 
experience as “Treasures of Tantalus.” 

Well, well! I just noticed in the readers’ let- 
ters that some of them think H. G. Wells is 
ROTTEN! Just for the sake of completing the 


picture I would like their opinion on Shakespeare, 
Mark Twain, O. Henry, and (to make it ^rd) 
Szienkiwicz— 1 guess that’s the fellow who wnSe 
“Quo Vadis.” How do they rate Mark, Lull 
and John? Cajling Wells an amateur 1 Ferbapi 
there is something to this fourth dimension slid 
after all. Their criticism must be based on sora* 
thing that has no solidity in the world we knoT. 
Anyway, I hope you keep publishing stories bj 
Wells. 

“The Colour Out of Space” was interesting, tnl 
rather mystical. “The Face in the Abyss” ad 
“The Moon Pool” are other stories that are god 
as far as that goes, but not really scientific. Yot 
know, simply to ring in something about radiuu, 
or electrons, or the mythical fourth dimension, a 
not scientifically convincing. Sounds so much lib 
the “electric belts” or “magnetic inner soles” thal 
they still sell to the yokels. Another boresosa 
dodge that is worked every little while is the o« 
about vibrations. Vibrations are used to wred 
ships or to dissipate matter. All that kind ol 
stuff has been done hundreds of times. 

Oh yes, and in your last issue — no, I guess i 
was in the annual, you had a reprint from Scienq 
AND Invention, about a traveler in space. Tta 
traveler rushed away from the known univer* 
at a speed many times greater than light, yet look' 
ing back, could see the receding pinpoints of li^ 
that were stars. Now, as he was traveling too 
fast for the light to overtake him, how could h 
see them? 

In criticizing stories, the readers should nub 
this _ distinction; criticism which denies the ban 
possibility of certain things or scientific claim, 
IS trifling and has just as little as or less justifica- 
tion than the stories which the critics are attackinj 
But when a story goes counter to known physical 
laws, it’s time to tell you about it. 

Perhaps you wonder, if I have so many fault! 
to find, why 1 don’t quit reading Amazing Sto«iii. 
The answer is that every little while you run suck 
a terrifically good story that I forget my annoyance 
over the trivia! ones that come in between, so ttot 
I am, and expect to remain, a steady reader. 

G. P. Simeon, 

First St. and Central Ave., N. E. 

Le Mars, Iowa. 

[Oyer and over again, we meet with unfavorable 
criticisms from some reader, of stories which have 
been highly praised by others. This occurs eo 
often that it leads to the conclusion that our efforti 
have resulted in what is at least a good average. 
There is another conclusion we must also accept- 
we cannot please everybody with our selections, 
We are most interested in the discussion colunuu; 
and will continue to print unfavorable criticisms 
as long as they are constructive. Also remember 
that stars are seen by light emitted from them long 
ago, and thus takes care of your objection to tb 
traveler in space seeing stars. — EDITOR.] 
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Would you rather have no illustrations at all? 
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This Is YOUR magazine. Only by knowing what stories you like can we please yon. 
Fill out this coupon or copy it and mail to AMAZING STORIES, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 






What These Have Done 

YOU CAN DO! 

“Since I hate been sludging with your school I have ' 
been appointed chemist for the Scranton Coal Co., 
les'ing all the coal and ash by proximate analysis." 

-Morlais Couzens. i j- j.' h j ^ 

j t you are dissatisned with your present 

' I also hate some news for you. I hate been made \ I work, if yOU wish tO earn more money, if 

assistant chemist for the concern I am working for." \ . , . • . c ■ i_ .1 

Q Delwarte. \ want to get mto a profession where the 

demand for trained men is increasing as the 

‘I am now cleaner and dyer for the above named 1 /-.1 • , , 1 • ^ ^ 1 

company. My salary is almost double what it \ Chemist plays a more and more important role 

was when I started the course." \ in the industrial life of this country, let us 

— E. H. Lasater. I ^ • . 

1 teach you Chemistry 

" Your training has opened things to me that. other- 
wise I would probably be years in acquiring. I 

now enjoy comforts that before I had to do without. | ^ T nt T 

It enabled me to have a wonderful little home, a I V I I I 

fine laboratory of my own, and gave me a respected I ||||| |l||| I ./1 1 1 I .rjn | 1 1 

position in one of the foremost textile concerns in | ^ VMj A aJ\/UA lA 

the country." J J K II 

"If it weren’t for your course I wouldn't have the AT HOME 

job I’ve got now. 

— George Daynes. 

r , J r I I To qualify for this remarkable calling requires elaborate 

Sirice beginning your course of study I have I specialized training. Formerly it was necessary to attend a 

received an increase in my pay check, and as / I university for several years to acquire that training, but 

progress my mrk ^ becomes iighter through a I thanks to our highly perfected and thorough system of in- 

better understanding. r r 1 I struction, you can now stay at home, keep your position, 

M. ij. Cole. I jgj. yg educate you in Chemistry during your spare time. 

. . I t I r I <1, se I I Even with only common schooling you can take our course 

/ am mighty glad I took this course. My salary I equip yourself for immediate practical work in a 

has been increased several times, and different in- I chemical laboratory. Dr. Sloane gives every one of his 

dusirial plants are coming to me for a little advice 1 students the same careful, personal supervision that made 

on different things, netting me a f^r Me ^c^e. I celebrated throughout his long career as a college 

M. E. Van bickle. \ professor. Your instruction from the very beginning is 

made interesting and practical, and we supply you with 
apparatus and chemicals for performing the fascinating 
analyses and experimental work that plays such a large part 
Hiethod of teaching, and you are awarded the 
W\\v/ / Institute’s official diploma after you have satisfactorily 

J completed the course. 

FORTUNES HAVE BEEN MADE EASY MONTHLY TUITION PRICE 

THROUGH CHEMISTRY PAYMENTS REDUCED 

Alfred Nobel, the Swedish chemist who invented dyna- You do not have to have even the small t .’-i,: _ *i,„ 
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from flue gases, James Gayley, who showed how to save how you can qualify for a trained tech- v..nemists. 
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kinds, chemistry plays a vital part in the continuation heavy wooden box serves not only as a particulars about the ^ chemical 

and expansion of the business. In every branch of human case for the outfit, but also as a laboratory course and what it INSTITUTE^ 
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HOW A YOUNG SCHOOLBOY USED 
OUR MAGAZINE 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Althtiugh I am 9}4 years old and am in 5 A 
Amazing Stories has helped me much. In a com- 
position the other day we had to write something 
alxiut the stars and the moon. Most of my com* 
position of the moon came from Kay Cummings 
“Around the Universe.” Wishing you success and 
to remain a monthly magazine, I am, 

Herman Cl. Gelfcnd, 

33 Essex St., 

New ^'ork, N. Y. 

[Here is a most welcome letter from a boy of 
less than ten years ol<i. 

J’hilosophcrs have long known that for absolute, 
iiiuarni.she*! truth, we should go to the young. 
This juvenile reader of Amazing Stories in a few 
words voices very intelligent criticism. If young 
readers like a liook, it is almost certain to i>ossess 
merit.— KDITOK.] 


MORE ABOUT “THE WAR OF THE WORLDS” 
Editor, Am.\zing Stories: 

I feel at the present time constrained to write to 
you concerning Mr. S. Krancis. Koblischke’s letter, 
particularly t^Tt part of his missive which deals 
with the “The War of the Worlds,” by II. (1. Wells. 

Air. Koldischke added his criticism of the story 
to that of Mr. I'red W. Fisher, Jr., of Knoxville. 
J.et me add my criticism to his and thus do what 
I can to strengthen what these two gentlemen have 
started. 

.My intentions are not to further criticise Air. 
Wells; the aforementioned gentlemen have done 
that very nicely. I intend, rather, to criticize your 
attitude, for in doing so I feel that I will be getting 
at the heart of the matter. 

Tlie human race, in respect to the point I wish to 
bring out, is divided into three parts, each merging 
into the other: The Heroes — The Hero VVorshippers 
— and the Judge.s, Now if anyone should ally him- 
self with the latter class it seems to me it should 
be the editor. You said in answer to Mr. Koh- 
lischke’s letter: “The work of the distinguished 
author, H. (i. Wells, fails to impre.ss some of our 
readers. The curious feature of Mr. Wells’ work 
is, that it has an enormous acceptance by the read- 
ing puldic and so high is the degree of approval 
awarded him that zve feel that his very name 
carries zveif/ht,” 

May I ask, Mr, Editor, arc you defending Mr. 
Wells’ name or his writing? Von recognize the 
fact, lieing an editor, that a “hhirb” placed l>eforc 
a story has a wonderful effect on the majority of 
minds in influencing them to read an otherwise 
dry story. This does not necessarily mean that 
the majority of us are mildly psychopathic, it 
means that oitr attention is flatter^ into heing 
bored. We “look at the story through rose colored 
glasses” and it becomes at once readable. 

Now the point is that Mr. Wells* “Outline of 
History” was a wonderfully executed work. He 
has done^ several other noteworthy writings also 
but — he is human and therefore likely to err. His 
name has been “lilurbed” in all four directions so 
much that it has become a password among p.seudo 
intellectuals. If one reads at the head of a story, 
“No one can miss this wonderful yarn. It will 
be specially appreciated by the intellectual mitid,” 
who can ea.sily avoid reading a little way into the 
story itself no matter how dry it be? If it prove 
itself too unpalatable we sadly shake our heads 
and admit that we have not the mind to grasp the 
profundities of such super intellect. Kut how many 
of us do that? No! we wade right on through and 
nod wisely and murmur “True — Too true!” and 
then “blurb** it to our friends to show them what 
deep stuff w'e read. I have every magazine which 
you have published and intend to go right on read- 
ing them — maybe try and contribute something my- 
self sometime. I will not say anything in favor 
of the rest of your stories — they don’t need it! 
Some, but very few I do not care for especially, 
but that is my opinion and does not mean that they 
are uninteresting. I simply do not care for blind 
hero worship. I believe in judging a man by the 
goods he delivers. Yours for a semi-monthly. 

L. G, Townsend. 

(No address given.) 

[ Regarding H. G. Wells, and “The War of the 
Worlds,” we are afraid that our correspondent has 
the w’rong impression as to our reasons for think- 
ing that this particular story was in our humble 
opinion an excellent one. The real reason is not 
so much because of Mr. Wells’ literary style, bis 
descriptions, etc., but rather, because of the Oldness 
of idea of the subject as a whole. This story be- 
came world famous and has been translated into 
practically every language for the rea.son that Mr. 
Wells’ picturization of the Martian is in itself a 
classic. 

Mr. Wells argues that brains arc synonymous 
with intelligence, that the size of the brain keeps 
on increasing as the human race progresses. 
Science knows that the brain of the prehistoric 
man was much smaller than that of modern man. 
Wells, therefore, assumed that the Martians, who 
had probably lived on their Planet millions of 
years longer than we have on earth, had become 
practically all brains. It is this that makes the 
story good and will keep it a classic for years 
to come.— EDITOR.] 


POOR MR. WELLS, NOTES ON 
OTHER STORIES 
Editor, Amazing Stories; 

In nearly every issue of your magazine, you 
print a coupon for votes of preference. Like many 
other readers, I do not like to spoil my magazines 
by tearing these out; hence, this letter. On your 
coupon you ask the reader which stories he likes 
or doesn’t like, and why. As a matter of fact, I 
like them all except those “scientilic detective” 
stories, and those by 11. G. Wells. 

Mr. Wells may occupy a high place in the liter- 
ary world and is doubtless a favorite among many 
readers, but only two of his stories have interested 
me in the least; (1) “The Island of Dr. Moreau” 
and (2> “The Time Machine.” Personally. I 
thought the “War of the Worlds” was poor; also 
stories like “The Plaltner Story.” In my opinion. 
Wells* stories are not worth the valuable space 
they occupy in your magazine. 

There are several good magazines for detective 
stories on the newsstands, and 1 don’t see that 
that kind of story has any place in your magazine, 
if it is really to be a magazine for scientihetion. 

The Cover-Contest stories were great. In my 
opinion “The Visitation” is the best short story 
you have yet published. However, I think any of 
the honorable mention stories were lietter than 
“The Fate of the Poseidonia.” Stories like “The 
Visitation” are the kind which will really benefit 
the readers. 

I think that “The Second Deluge” and “The 
Land That Time Forgot” by Serviss and Bur- 
roughs respectively are the best serials so far. 
Can’t we have more stories by these same authors? 
1 have been anxiously awaiting them, but they 
never appear. 

I liked Merritt’s “The Peoplq of the Pit” and 
“The Moon Pool” in spite of the absurd ideas 
about the earth’s creation found in the latter. 

“The Colour Out of Space” was rather gruesome, 
but was written around a novel idea, and 1 enjoyed 
it very much. 

“The Retreat to Mars” by White surely does 
inspire one to deep thoughts, but Ray Cummings* 
“Around the Universe” presents some staggering 
ideas. 

A. Hyatt Verrill is one of my favorite authors, 
b’:t I couldn't swallow “The Astounding Discover- 
ies of Dr. Mentiroso.” I cannot understand how 
the Doctor’s machine can take him into the past 
by racing against the earth’s rotation. The fourth 
dimension is too much for my feeble brain any- 
way. I place I'rancis I'lagg’s “The Machine Man 
of Ardathia” in the same class. 

“I have just finished “The Comet Doom” by 
Hamilton and it sure is a thriller, ond of the 
best yet. 

But of course T cannot comment upon all the 
stories so I compliment the magazine as a whole. 

If the erlitor has read this letter thus far, I 
apologize for its length, and close wittf a plea for 
more illustrations and fewer stories by II. G. Wells. 

H. B. Hargrove, 
1008 Bronson Ave., 
Paducah, Ky. 

P. S. I would like very much to know where 
I can secure “Tarrano the Conqueror” by Cum- 
mings, in a single volume. July 1925 to Aug. 1926 
included. 

[There are probably few writers of short stories 
who are so much appreciated by the public as H. 
G. Wells and he has not restricted himself to 
fiction, indicating ccmsidcrable versatility in his 
range of thinking, although he sometimes seems to 
be too sure of himself. This very often seems to 
ns to l>e a characteristic failing of the English. 
But the very points in Mr. Wells’ work that you 
object to, are merits from a literary standpoint. 
The author who can describe has solved the prob- 
lem of writing. The best writers of fiction and 
essays are those who possess the marvelous faculty 
of describing what they see and what they are 
telling about. It sometimes seems as if this was 
one of the ultimate goals to he reached by authors 
of fiction. Fiction without description palls upon 
the reader. At the very points where you will 
feel that Mr. Wells is neglecting his duty by too 
much detail, he is giving an atmosphere of life 
to his work. 

We hope to have more stories by the authors you 
admire. 

We note that in the second part of your letter 
you express appreciation for many of our stories. 
“The Colour Out of Space” has attracted consider- 
able attention. It appeared to us that a dreary 
atmosphere was wonderfully well produced by the 
deliberate style of its writing and the detailed de- 
5icription which characterized its narration. “Tar- 
rano” is not published in book form as yet. — 
EDITOR.] 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER OF CRITICISM 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have sent in one letter, and now I’m going to 
write again, I wish to retrieve a remark I made 
in my letter of a few weeks ago. That is, I do 
wish to see the Amazing Stories come out twice a 
month. Previously, I stated why it should only 
come out once a month, but I can read it in two 
or three days, and then s^nd the other twenty- 
seven days impatiently waiting, so I am all for a 
semi-monthly magazine. 

I like the discussions very much. ^ One person 
expresses the desire to see the magazine made up 
with better paper; T would also,^ as it would last 
better. We have kept the “American” for the past 
eight years. Of course, it would require more ad- 
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It Seemed So Strange 
to Hear Her Play 



We Knew She Had Never Taken a 
Lesson from a Teacher! 

W E always thought of her as an 
onlooker — a sort of social wall- 
flower. Certainly she had never 
been popular, never the center of at- 
traction in any gathering. 

That night of the party when she 
said, “Well, folks. I’ll entertain you 
with some selections from Grieg” — 
we thought she was joking. But she 
actually did get up and seat herself at 
the piano. 

Everyone laughed. I was sorry for 
her. But suddenly the room was 
hushed. . . . 

She played Ardtra’s Dance — played it 
with such soul fire that everyone swayed 
forward, tense, listening. When the last 
glorious chord vanished like an echo, we 
were astonished — and contrite. We 
surged forward to congratulate her. 
“How did you do it?” “We can’t believe 
you never had a teacher.” An onlooker no 
longer — she was popular! 

She Told Me About It Later 

We were life-long friends, and I felt I 
could ask her about it. “You played su- 
perbly!” I said. “And I know 
you never had a teacher. 

Come — what’s the secret?” 

“Well,” she laughed. “I 
just got tired of being left 
out of things, and I decided 
to do something that would 
make me popular. I couldn’t 
afford an expensive teacher 
and 1 didn’t have the time for 
a lot of practice — so I de- 
cided to take the famous U. S. 

School of Music course in my 
sp.are time. 

“Yes — and it’s been such 
fun! Why, it’s as easy as 
A-B-C. I began playing al- 
most from the start, and 
right from music. Now I can play any 
piece — classical or jazz.” 

“You’re wonderful!” I breathed. “Think 


"She iHayed 
Anitra’s Da/ice 
and we seemed to see 
gypsies swaying and chanting 


the camp fire.’1 


PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 


Piano 

Organ 

Ukulele 

Cornet 

Trombone 

Piccolo 

Guitar 


at first — and now I play not only the 
violin, but the banjo! 

• « « « • 

^ The amazing success of U. S. School students 
IS due to a wonderful method that makes reading 
and playing music almost as simple as reading 
aloud from a book. First, you are tol f how a 
thing is done, then a picture shows you how, 
then you do it yourself and hear it. 

Every single thing you need to know is ex- 
plained in detail. And the explana- 
tion is always practical. Little 
theory — plenty of accomplishment. 
That’s why students of this course 
get ahead twice as fast — three times 
as fast — as those who study old- 
time plodding methods! 


Violin 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Saxophone 
Harp 
Mandolin 
’Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Ban;o (Plectrum, S>String, 
or Tenor) 


Booklet and Demonstration 

Lesson Sent FREE 

You, too, can quickly teach yourself 
to be an accompliwed musician right at 
home. This wonderful method has al- 
ready shown almost hall a million people 
how to pLiy their favorite Instrument bv 
note. To prove that you can do the same 
let us send you our booklet and valuable 
Demonstrallon I.,esson— both FREE. 

Forget the old-fashioned idea that you 
need “talent." Read the list of instru- 
ments to the left, decide which you want 
to play, and the U. S. School of Music will 
do the rest. At the average cost of only a 
few cents a day to you! 
coupon before you forget. Act without delay, 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


Mall 

Instruments 

U. S. School of* Music, 2023 Brunswick Building, 
York City. 


of playing like that and learning all by 
yourself.” 

“I’m not wonderful,” she replied. 
“Anyone could do it. A child can un- 
derstand those simplified lessons. It’s like 
playing a game! 

“You always wanted to play the violin — 
here’s your chance to learn quickly and 
inexpensively. Why don’t you surprise 
everyone, the way I did?” 

I tookJ,her advice — a little doubtfully 


r* U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

I 2023 Brunswick Building, New York City. 

I Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons In 
Your Own H<mie,’* with Intnxluctlon by Dr. Frank 
I Crane, Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of youi 
■ offer. I am interested In the following course: 


I Have you the above Instrument? 

I Name 

I Address 

I City State. 


Unfailing^ id ! 

The RADIO TROUBLE FINDER— compiled by the 
staff of Radio News. Nowhere can you get such 
expert advice! 

It features a thorough chart system, locating 
trouble of any nature — and how to fix it! 

64 Pages, 6x9 in., fully illustrated 


25c. 


THE RADIO TROUBLE FINDER 
on all newsstands 


THECONSRAD COMPANY, INC., 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Someoae who ao8w«ra this ad will receive, 
•beolut^ free, m fully equipped De Luxe 
Model Naah SeamOt or full value ia cash if pre> 
ferred ($1»085.00). In addition to thle Naeh 
Sedan we giveaway. 'absolutely free* a lateet 
model Chevrolet Coach or ite oaab value 
($505.00), a Brunanrick Ponatrope Phono* 

K pb. a Six Tube, Sinsle Dial Freehman 
lio, a Corona Portable Typewriter ^ 
many other valuable prisee and Hundrede of 
DoUm in Cash. 

Solve This Puzzle 

The numbers in the eouaree to the richt speQ 
two worde. The alphabet ia numbered. A ia 1. 

B ia 2, C ia 3. eto. Can you make out what the 
two words are? When you do this, send me 
your answer right away. It may mean winning 
the Nash Sedan or $1,400.00 in caeb. 

$315.00 Cash For Promptness 

In addition to the two automobilee. the 
many other valuable prisee and Hundreds of 
Dollars in Cash, we are also offering a Special 
Prize of $315.00 in Cash for Promptneea. First 
prize winner will receive $1,400.00 in oaab, or 
the Naah Sedan and $315.00 in oaab. In eaae of tiee 
duplicate prisee will be awarded each one tying. Cet 
busy right away. Solve the pussle and -.send me s^our 
answer together with your name and addreaa written 
plainly. EVERYBODY REWARDED. Addretf 
M. L. BOEING, Ofpt. IMS 
12S So* PMria St«t 0IUCM9* 111* 
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ON 

YOUR 


SAXOPHONE 

TEACH YOURSELF. 3 free lessons 
give you ^uick. easy start. Try any in- 
strument in your own home 6 days 
free. See what you can do. Easy terms 
if you decide to buy. Send now for 
beautiful free literature. A postal will 
bring details. Write Today. (18) 

BuescherBandlnstrumentCo 
2301BuescherBlock,Elkhatt,Ind. FREE BOOK 


UM 


, /OpmtcanraRepairSIwp 

90,000,000 Tin, in on. Amwie**. 
greateit npportunitrfor m«a 
with ranll capital. W. fnralth 
everything— nOO and np. ■■ V 
pa ynieiit a . Wa train yon VREB 
: right at home. Start making 
' money at once. Writ* today tot 
rm* Boalt el Op p m toii lty . 
**«VWOOeTIME ZaUIPMtNT CO. 

UU S. OaMey Chicago, llllnol. 



1 Positively Guarantee 

to increase your arms one-half inch 
in size, chest one full Inoh, stren^ 
2B7c, health, 100% in one week's 
time, by following my instructions 
and using my exereisw 10 minutes 
mornings and at night. Send $1 for 
complete course and exercisoa. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or $1 refunded. 

PROF. J. A. DRYER 
Box 1850-F Chicago. lU- 


FREE-Radio Catalog 

To Dealers— New, illustrated 1928 Wholesale Radio 
Catalog rives lowest prices on accessories, kits, packs, 
parts, and sets. Features master>bullt single control radio 
sets for both battery and all electric operation. Full 
showing of and **B'* Ellmli^toia and thousands of 
other great values. Write on business letterhead for 
this free book today. 

Hamllton-Carr Radio Corporation 

ni W. Lake Street Dept. 382 Chicago, III. 


Dice, S5.00; Cards. S1.25; Inks, {1.50; 
Magic Fluid for Tnmsparents, $3.00; 
Slick Ace Cards, $1.25; Factory Readers, 
$1.00. Sales Boards, eto. Catalog, lOo. 

CENTRAL NOVELTY COMPANY 
740 Waat Madison Street Chicago, 111. 



vertisements to cover the extra cost, and that is not 
so nice either, so I’ll leave it up to you. 

I am nineteen years old, and have read most of 
the scientifiction stories to date. One in particular 
I will never forget, and that is “The Wonderful 
White Elephant,’” a mechanical elephant, and ex- 
cellent science and very interesting. It would be a 
good story to publish. 

I like inter-planetary stories exceedingly. “Around 
the Universe’’ is a fine story, and I would like to 
congratulate Ray Cummings. Speaking of authors, 
a word about Mr. Wells will not come amiss, 1 
notice he comes in for a lot of criticism and a lot 
of praise. His stories are quite entertaining, which 
is all that is required. If anyone stops to analyze 
them, they are — terrible. His “War of the Worlds” 
could be made into a fine tale, but he has ruined an 
otherwise good subject, it is entertaining, but what 
— no words can express my disgust. He has pic- 
tured man as a stupid ignoramus. If such a thing 
ever fell on the earth an army would immediately 
be thrown around it. Scientists from all over the 
world would come to investigate. The Martians 
would not be given a chance to build their War 
Machines, let alone use them. 

I have just read a small book on Einstein, and 
it seems to me that whoever wrote “The Four Di- 
mensional Roller Press” did not have a very clear 
idea of what the fourth dimension is. “The Ma- 
chine Man of Ardathia” is a better story on that 
subject. 

I liked the “Winged Doom,” “The Treasures of 
Tantalus” and “The Discoveries of Doctor Menti- 
roso.” I like good science in a story, but after all, 
stories have to be entertaining rather than instruc- 
tive, and to date I have enjoyed all of them. 

“Hicks’ Inventions with a Kick” have no place in 
Amazing Stories, any more than “Solander’s Radio 
Tomb.” There are too many good stories to put 
in “our” magazine. 

1 just read a story in the Saturday Evening Post 
which belonged in Amazing Stories. It is the story 
of three men suspended from a boat in a steel cage, 
exploring the Atlantic sea bed. (It is called 
“Maracot Deep,” Oct. ISth issue.) The cable is 
cut by a sea-monster and they are dropped into a 
chasm five miles deep. There th^ are rescued by 
people living on the sea bottom. They are taken to 
a prehistoric castle and the water is pumped out. 
That is all so far, but it promises to be very in- 
teresting. It is the kind of a story I like, fiction 
mixed with science; there may be a pair of lovers, 
which is imaginative, but does not tax the credulity 
of the reader. The author really makes it seem 
true, like “The Moon Pool.” 

I would like very much to see another Cover 
Contest (that is what started me to reading 
.Amazing Stories). I will compete, if you do. 
“Competition is the life of trade.” 

“The Visitation” is one of the best stories I have 
read. 

1 am for a semi-monthly, and a semi-annual, 

1 Maurice C. Volkman, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

* [Owin^ to the exceptional interest taken by our 
readers in our magazine, we receive letters for the 
discussion columns that are most interesting, and 
these columns, to our mind, arjf a very important 
part of the magazine. In spite of your objection to 
the “_War of the Worlds,” we believe that you do 
like its author. When that story was written, a 
mode of attack was pictured which you may take as 
being very far in the future, for it was written in 
what are now fairly old times, before any of the 
unfortunately effective methods of modem warfare 
bad been developed. So you can take it as an in- 
teresting presentation of how things were some 
decades ago, and accept Mr. Wells’ play of fantasy 
as being truly entertaining. We certainly congratu- 
late you if you have acquired a clear knowledrc of 
the Fourth Dimension from reading “A Small "Book 
on Einstein.” We are sorry you do not like 
Mr. Hicks. It struck us that it was a very clever 
blending of science and humor. We advise you not 
to take things too seriously, and assure you that 
such letters as yours are very highly appreciated 
by the Editor.— EDITOR.] 


WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMEHSIOH? 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Although I am a new reader of your magazine, 
your stones have me thinking. 

I have heard many _ arguments and discussions 
concerning the fourth dimension but I never under- 
stood its meaning until I started reading your 
magazine. 

This subject is very interesting and I wish that 
you would tell me ^through “Discussions”) how 
people received the idea that there is a fourth 
dimension. How do they know that there is a 
fourth dimension if they are not sure what it is? 

Salvador A. Papason, 
617 East S3rd St., 

_ Los Angeles, Cal. 

1 ['The fourth dimension is a mathematical con- 
ception used for_ working out some problems in 
higher mathematics — astronomy, celestial physics 
and the like. It has been taken np by many people 
who know little about it and we think that for me 
average man it does give a nice basis for inter- 
esting stories of a _ scientific nature. Readers of 
our stories have written a number of letters about 
it, and we find that they generally enjoy the stories 
which have been based ui^ this conception, used 
So mn^ by Professor Einstein in his work.— 
-EDITOR.! 


Radios Latest! 



Most 


CONVENIENT 

HELPFUL 

COMPLETE 

of C2dl Books 

Radio Listeners’ 
Guide & Call Book 

/COMPLETE— Here in Radio 
Listeners’ Guide and Call 
Book, are listed the latest addi- 
tions and changes of stations 
throughout the U. S., Canada 
and foreign stations. This is the 
most up-to-the-minute of all 
Call Books. 

t 

Convenient! These stations, 
alphabetically listed, are at your 
immediate command for refer- 
ence — ^with adequate space for 
dial markings! 

Helpful! In Radio Listeners’ 
Guide and Call B<x)k is a section 
devoted to the latest develop- 
ments in Radio — new circuits 
and apparatus, and a host of in- 
formation that will guide you 
and help you to successfully 
operate your set. 

200 pages; hundreds of illustra- 
tions; beautiful cover; size 9x12 in. 

ON ALL 50c • NEWSTANDS 

OR DIRECT 

CONSRAD COMPANY, INC. 
230 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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APPRECIATION OF OUR AUTHORS 
CAREFULLY THOUGHT OUT 




Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Although I have never written to any other maga* 
line, I cannot resist the temptation to express my 
opinion of Amazing Stories in writing, as well 
as to comment upon some of my fellow critics. 
This probably will not be published, in fact, I do 
not expect it to be, but I must get what I have to 
say “off ray chest/* 

I, too, am one of your younger readers. I am 
fifteen years old and a Freshman in the Chemistry 
course at Union College. Having read Amazing 
Stories evrr since the first issue appeared, 1 am 
perhaps qualified to call myself an old reader, and 
I do not hesitate to affirm that the stories printed 
in your magazine, imaginative though they are, 
have, nevertheless, livened my interest in science 
and, I hope, enabled me to obtain good grades in 
my scientific course. An interested student can 
do marvels, and Amazing Stories has certainly 
helped me to keep ray interest alive during the 
more monotonous moment of memorization of 
formuls and statistics, by showing me the not-too* 
improboble future of Science, and the part that 
I, as a chemist, will be fitted to play therein. 

As to old-fashioned parents who object to Amaz- 
ing Stories, I can only deplore their prejudices. 
Mine are not that way, in fact my father started 
me on V^erne when 1 was yet comparatively young. 
From Verne, I picked up Wells, and then turned 
my attention to the magazine world, welcoming 
the arrival of Amazing Stories. True, he has 
not read the magazine, but that, 1 am sure, is 
largely due to a lack of time and a dislike for the 
magazine form of fiction in general. In addition, 

I can cite the case of a boy to whom I lent my 
first seven copies. lie kept them for nearly a year, 
but he buys the magazine himself now. His father 
confiscated the magazines as soon as they appeared 
in the house, but not for purposes of censure. My 
friend was not able to read the issues until his 
father had first perused them, often more than 
once. 

Merritt is by far your best writer, but the others 
are not by any means far behind. Indeed, the 
only story that I have disliked was “Advanced 
Chemistry,*’ in last March’s issue. I dare say 
that others favor it as strongly as I feel against 
it. You can’t satisfy everyone. Burroughs’ “Mars’* 
tales I have held are rather unscientific, largely 
because of his methods of transporting the char- 
acters from the Karth to “Barsoom” and back. 
But a story published in Deccral>er, “Below the 
Infra-Red,” has changed my ideas a bit. For, 
may not many things, imagined and actual, be 
explained by the central idea of that excellent 
tale? Perhaps Mr, Burroughs* vari-colored races 
of Martians, together with their lost cities, their 
mighty mountains, and their ill-used civilization 
may be in some other planet than ours. That would 
explain the heroes being outside of their Ixidies, so 
to speak, and yet materially themselves as com- 
pared to the Martians. It would explain the seem- 
ingly senseless idea of “yearning” themselves 
through space, for what is not possible in an en- 
tirely new world? Fiction aside, it would even 
explain the fact that telescopes have shown no 
.signs of high civilization on the Red Planet. True, 
Mr. Burroughs would have his planes closer to- 
gether and more easily interchangeable than Mr. 
Bauer, but that is a negligible fact. Fiction is 
mere imagination. One may really be right, both 
may be wrong, or both may be right. Who are we 
to combat imagination? At any rate. Burroughs’ 
science has come up a step in my estimation, 
though it has yet many points that are not very 
clear. Ralph Milne Farley’s tales of Venus, the 
“Radio Planet” still surpass Mars **k le Rice 
Burroughs.” But 1 emphatically do not object to 
Burroughs as Burroughs, scientific or not. Bur- 
roughs as Gray, or Burroughs as McCutebeon may 
be “not so good^” but Burroughs as Burroughs is 
incomparable, scxence or no science. 

I might exploit my impressions and theories as 
to the “Time-dimension” controversy, but I will 
not attempt to do so. Sufficient to say that I be- 
lieve that there is no reason why we should not 
be able to travel in time, not bodily, but visually, 
and that there are a good many reasons why we 
should be able to do so. Perhaps some reader of 
Amazing Stories, inspired by Wells or Verrill, 
or some other of the thousand and one men whose 
imagination has transformed monstrous ^ data into 
moving romance, and dull scientific theories, under- 
stood only by learned scienti.sts, into ideas that 
may be read, digested, and thought on by thousands 
of men and women who compose the “masses,” 
perhaps some scientitiction “fan” will solve this 
weighty problem and lay the long-lost wisdom of 
the past, if not of the future, before mankind. In 
fact, some such thing will, in all probability occur, 
for achievement needs inspiration, and I know of 
no better inspiration and source of questions for 
research that will ultimately benefit man in untold 
ways than scientifiction as served to the public in 
easily digested doses by our favorite magazine. 
Amazing Stories. 

Amazing Stories, here’s to your long life, your 
name, your frequency, your contents, your size — 
everything alxiut you is as much as can^ be ex- 
pected of any child of your age. Time will make 
the texture of your pages and the quality of your 
already excellent illustrations better. Sit back 
and laugh at us, the complaining, pettish readers 
who know well that they dare not let a single issue 
pa^s withoxit reading it from cover to cover, no 
ma!U*r ! 'vw they complrin or lament the style of 


A New Hotel Without “UPS”! 

IT’S NEVER BEEN DONE BEFORE ! 

One Price for All the Rooms I 



COME AND COMPARE f> 


"pHE twelve-story fireproof 
Cornish Arms Hotel, jus’, 
opened, has eliminated all the 
hokum of "up" prices. This 
convenient and comfortable new 


hotel has only one price for a 
single room and bath, $3.00 
per day. Double room for 
two, with bath, $4.50. Re- 
member, there are no "ups.” 
There’s a bath with every 
room; 340 rooms to select from. 
Excellent restaurant service at 
moderate prices. 

Five minutes to Times Square, 
five minutes to Penn. Station, 
eight minutes to Grand Central, 
and near all Steamship Lines. 


Cornish Arms Hotel 

WEST 23d STREET, at Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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‘The letten on the wing of thia pUae show the 
number of miles Undbereh flew from New York 
to Paris. The letters in the alphabet are num> 
bered— A is I, B is 2, etc. Put down the number 
represented ny each letter (C F A I) in the 
or&r thw appear «><1 Too wb Ihsw 


of fluiea l.dndoer8n flew from Now zoiti to rono. ' 

Con joQ work it oatl Sand Ecur aocwiEr todey— no 
or coot to joq bow. Utor. or ovor. Bo wIm 

ANDWINBBIGK" 

faro coins to Bivc diia beautifol new 1928 four door AAA eO* 

BuickSe£n,aba a 1928NashSedanalaoal928&aex9jJ9VV vSiSle 

Sedan, also a 1928 Chevrolet Sedan— four cars and a • 

large list of additional costly prizes— over SSOOO.OO. Cars will be delivered free to 
winners by nearest auto dealers. I have already given over fifty new automobiles 
tc advertise oui bu^eat and now YOU can get this new Buick Sedan or cash if 
you with. You can win it. It costa nothing to try. First prize winner can have 
Buick 01 cash value of car ($1295.00) and 

EXTRA For Promptness! 

Be proinpt-~ioBt flsvn out wh»t nomber ««eh letter on the wing of thepmae repreeentt. Put 
them dowa Id order ebowB. Hail to* your aniwer with your naoie aad addrees. That’e all. Send 


, — — I your I — 

. -jiwerean share <b caeb aad prizes. In caseof tieedopllesto 

prisee gfrea. Everybody rewarded. Hurnrl 1606.00 caeb extra for proiaptaeM. 

T.W.IUMy.Mgf..Owt.492 COO N*. Doarborn St, Chlcas«. 10. 
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Travel On 
‘Unde^m'isr 
Pay Roll 


Railway Postal Clerks 

$158 TO $225 MONTH 

Men-Woni«n, 18 up-Mall coupon before you !ou It 
/*■ 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A181 
Rochester, N. Y. 


STEADY WORK— NO LAYOFFS— PAID VACATIONS / 


/ / Sirs: Rush to me, without charce— copy of .12- 
pase book, "How to Get U. S. Government Jobs." 
f wltb lists of positions obtainable and full particulate 
teUIng bow to get them. 


Many Government Jobs Open to Women 

Common Education Sufficient 


Name 

addreee. 
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the possibility of the great impossible 

AMAZING STORIES 
QUARTERLY 

featuring 

When the Sleeper Wakes & Moon of Doom 

By H. G. WELLS By EARL L. BELL 

A S you leave this land of glorious adventure in Amazing Stories Magazine, 
and a longing to return grips you — you may go.in one step, to a land equally 
great-to the great AMAZING STORIES QUARTERLY. 

The same foremost scientifiction writers. There is H. G. Wells and Earl L. Bell. 

There is Dr. Miles J. Breuer, with his “The Puzzle Jewel,” and Edward R. Sears 
with his “The Atomic Riddle,” and Clelland Bell with his “The Gravity King.” 

New stories, all — with that same amazing, thrilling touchl 
This QUARTERLY offers new reading pleasures, ^and your highest expectations 
will be fully equaled, if not surpassed. 


You know what you’re 
getting! ^150 pages, 
large magazine 
size, 9x12 inches 

AMAZING STORIES QUARTERLY 


While we’re about it. we thought it might be well to 
mention that we have a few copies of the AMAZING 
STORIES ANNUAL on hand. This volume 
features Ld^r Rice Burroughs’ famous 
story, “The Master Mind of Mars.” 

^ Simply write us and enclose 50c. 








USE COUPON 
OR PLACE 
ORDER WITH 
NEWSDEALER 
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PERSONAL 
Appearance 

Is now more than ever 
the keynote of success, 
both in social and busl* 
ness life. Bow-Legged 
and Knock « Kneed 
men and women, 
both young and old, 
will be glad to hear that 
Diy new appliance will 
successfully straighten, 
wlttdn a short time 
buw ' icggednesb and 
knock-kneed legs, safe- 
ly. quickly, and per- 
manently, without 

pain, operation, or discomfort Worn 

••Llm-Stralincr.” Model 18. U.S. Patent, if 

Its results will soon save you from further is 

Improve your personal api)eamnce 100 per cm. s 

is not Uke old-fashioned splints or bi^es. 

straps, hard to adjust, but a sclenliflc, 

proven merit, used and recommended for* bst 7 jeais^ 

physicians everywherci.) Write today for pa^jcuia^ 

moni^and my frt« copyr^hied r>iiyslolo0pai^^‘‘^^^j)- 

icai book, wlUch teUs you how to comici bow ^u 

kneed 1^3 wit hout any i Jbllgation. Enclose dime lor postage 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1603L, W. U. Building, Binghamton, N.Y. 



Help Wanted 

We require the Bervlces of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right In your 
own locali^. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous cxperleDce 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our Instructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can nss your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you wsQ Ihr 
your tizn& 

If you aro making less than $150 a month, ^e 
offer 1 am going to make will appeal to you. your 
spare time will pay you well-^-your full time will 
bring you in a handsome income. 

Its costs nothing to Investigate. Write me today 
and 1 will Bend you full particulars by return 
mail and place before you the facte BO that you 
can decide for youiself. 

ALBERT MILLS. Gen. Mgr. Cmployaent Dept 
200 Amerlcao Bldo.. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



Amazing Method -• 

Irreirular nonea made 
iMfTMt. withoat oper- 
ation. Reautt* Ouar- 
anteed.Quick and por- 
manent. la ahaulutoly 
pain1e«8,hannle»H.OTet 
60U0U doetura aiitj uaem 
praiao it aa a moat marvel* 
one meUtod. 

Thirty Day Free Trial 

Ru^h your name and ad* 
dreaa today for Free I'lun. 

ANITA INSTITUTE 
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AD guaranteed. Sample 25 cents. 
Sample Gold or Silver Plated. $1.00 
Does the work of expensive lighters. 
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an author who can “write circles arounil*’ them 
and, 1 dare say, auyone of their acquaintances. 
Laugh at us, and go on publishing the best of the 
world's ideas, letting time expand you and make 
you a permanent institution in millions of homes 
throughout the world. Laugh long and live lunger. 

F. Schuyler Miller, 

302 S. Ten Broeck St., 
^..cotia, N. Y. 

[We get so much nice criticism from young read- 
ers, that we cannot let this interesting letter go 
without emphasizing the fact that the writer is 
but 15 years old and, certainly, he knows how to 
express himself. Besides lie takes a very proper 
view of our work, realizing undoubtedly, that we 
have to please the many and not the select few. 
We certainly feel that the balance of criticism re- 
ceived by us, and we don't hesitate to publish un- 
favorable letters, is greatly in favor of our maga- 
zine.— EDITOR.] 


A READER OF DISCUSSIONS 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Witn regard to your stories I must say that 
there is no equal to them in fiction of any kind. 

I always read the “Discussions,*’ as they give one 
food for thought. 

The story you published in the November issue 
entitled “The Astounding Discoveries of Doctor 
Mentiroso,” seems to have caused endless out- 
bursts from the many readers, but as for myself 
I think that the best thing for the uninformed is 
to say nothing about it as I should think that 
Mr. A. Hyatt X’errill knows far more than the 
average well informed person could ever wish to 
know a!)out the fourth dimension. As for myself 
I believe that such a thing does exist, but, as is 
always the case when something new comes along 
in the realm of science, it is looked upon with 
ridicule by the older minds that have become more 
or less fossilized with years. 

A good example of that was when Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, I believe from 
what I have read that there was not one doctor 
in the entire profession over forty-live years old 
that would believe him. 

I believe that most of the stories that you pub- 
lish are not impossible as science has taught us 
that almost anything is possible. We know that 
Doctor Mentiroso went deep into the subject of 
the fourth dimension, but, taken with a pinch of 
salt, I think the story goes down very well. An- 
other story you published in the December issue 
that I liked was ‘‘Below the Infra Red.” I think 
that vibrations will play a very important part 
in the lives of the people a hundred years from 
now. 

I think that through the use of vibrations many 
undreamed of things will l)e discovered in the near 
future. If r remember rightly some three years 
ago a certain American doctor made some very 
wonderful cures through the use of a vibrating 
machine that he invented. What the machine was 
like I don’t know. 

Put as to looking beyond the “Infra” red I 
don’t think that such will come in my time, but 
if there is anything i>olow the “Infra” red T l^elieve 
that science will find it out in the course of time. 
There is a storv by 11, G. Wells, that might 
interest your readers — ^that is “Men Like Gods.” 

To conclude 1 should like to say that all your 
Amazing Stories are good reading, but some of 
your readers say that the writers of them should 
stick to hard and fast facts; it never occurred to 
them that every day science shatters hard and fast 
facts, that were hard and fast in the yesterday. 

Some of your stories are becoming real such as 
the “Modern Thought Machine,” and another one 
more recent is a machine that will furnish data as 
to the running of other machines by simply asking 
it over the telephone. The machine was in 
Science and Invention of this month. But I look 
for a machine that will be able to see for itself. 
That might sound odd, but when ^ one stops to 
think that there is an invention right now that 
will start and stop machinery by the shadow of 
a hand, it seems more possible. 

That might not sound Uke a machine with an 
eye, but I think that in the near future when 
roads will be made a diflFerent colour from the rest 
of the country side and that such a machine (that 
now can I>e operated by the shadow of a hand) 
when perfected wdll be able to operate uix)ji with 
colours also I think that we shall be getting nearer 
the “Machine Age.” It all might sound like a 
good stretch of imagination but. my motto is — 
“NOTHING TS PERMANENT— CITANGK IS 

INEVITABLE” 

\burs for more Amazing Stories. 

W. Pillino 

Pincher Station, Alberta, Can. 
[Our Discussions Columns have acquired such 
standing, that we do not wonder at what you say 
about them in the opening part of your letter. 
The “endless outbursts from the many readers 
which have been elicited by Dr. Mentiroso, go to 
prove the merit of his work. 

It is not too much to sav that pur Discussions 
Column gives a gauge of the merit of the story, 
because the more discussion they elicit, the better 
the stories under fire may be taken to be. 

When you say about science “constantly shatter- 
ing things that were taken as hard and f«ist facts 
in 'the yesterdays,” you are putting it excellently. 
Your idea of a machine guided by the color of 
the road is by no means to be considered an ex- 
travagant idea, because so much has ^ been done 
already in the development of amplification by 
vacuum tubes. — EDITOR.] 


Earn Money 
Experimenting 

The Skinderviken Transmit- 
ter unit is a marvel of En- 
gineering design — a practical 
miniature transmitter, used 
by thousands of radio fans 
and experimenters for am- 
plification purposes. 

It is a most novel unit hav- 
ing hundreds of uses. 

We Pay $5.00 In Cash 

for every new use developed for this umt 
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12 Page Instruction Booklet 
With Each Unit 

VA'ith eacth unit is mailed a twelve-page 
instru(dion booklet containing suggestions 
and diagrams for innumerable uses. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Ord(.'r as many as you want — use the coupwn 
below. When the postman delivers your 
order 3'ou merely pay him 95c plus a few 
cents postage. If you order two units you 
pay him only $1.75 plus postage. 

I 1 

I PRESS GUILD, INC. A-3-28 | 

I 16-18-A-East 30th St., New York, N- Y. | 

I Please mail me at once .... Skinderviken Trans- j 
I mitter Unils, for which I will pay the postman | 
I Ofic. plus postage, or $1.75, plus postage, if I order j 
I two units. j 
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^Gonsales*! 

-- Cal. 

Gentle* 
men: You may « 
be interested 
to know I have 
received Japan and — 

Australia using your Eliminator. D. J. Mills. 

(From letter of Nov. 28th, 1927) 

Think of itl Performance b^ond the capabilities 
of many of the highest priced Eliminators^for only 
$6,851 Is there anything in Radio to equal it? 
Every day such letters as the above prove the 
thrills and wonders possible to users of the mar- 
velous Townsend B Socket Power, Convince your- 
self immediately at our risk. 

so Days* Free Trial 

You are the Judgel Just put your name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper, pin a $1.00 bill to it and 
mail today. Upon arrival of the B" Socket Power 
Unit, deposit only $5.85, plus postage, with the 
postman. Try out for ten days— then if not more 
than pleated, reta i n it and purchase price will be rexonded- 



Socket 
Power 

Approved and Passed hy 
Radio News and Popular 
Radio Laboratories, 

Townwnd Laboratories 

713 Townsend St., 

Dept. 4f ~ Chicago, 111. 
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CROCERYBliSINESS! 


WITHOUT CAPITAL/ 

W RITE me. I have a wonderful plan to 
finance you in y oar own big grocery basi* 
ness— to put the resources of this 84 year old 
concern behind yon. Representatives every- 
i where make $50 to $150 a week, own their own 
^ / homes, and have big permanent businesses. Four 
^ hundred saperfme products, nationally known and 
^distributed from coast to coast bring you big orders 
from everyhome. YoucanearnaFordCarfreeunder 
r oar wonderful profit sharing p'an. And get your own 
/groceries at far lesk than cost. We help you. No matter 
what your experience you can earn big money this way 

C nd have your own dignified, prosperous, permanent 
usinesB. ' Start at once. Write me personally for my 
big free ?-2'naflre illustratod nortfolio. No obligation. 
No inredtmeiit. Soniplos furaishod. 



E. C. HARLEY lU I MPANY C-1204 Harley Bldg., Dayton. Ohio. 


roSBIRiUWERS, 

MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. an« 
home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For 
det iils. write NORTON, 2030 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 

BE A DETECTIVE 

Earn Dig Money. Work home or travel. Make secret in- 
vestigations. Kxnericiice unneccs.sar>'. Write Dept. S. A., 
American Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 


How to Electrify Your Radio Set 

By Victor L. Osgood 

The Consrad Company has published this 
book so that all may own a modem radio 
set — ^no more batteries. In good, simple 
English, this book goes thoroughly over the 
subject and shows you exactly how to build 
an Eliminator, and all parts necessary. 

“How To Electrify Your Set” 

25c. 

6x9 inches, illustrated 
On all newsstands, or direct 
Thr rONSRAD CO.. !nc., 230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


AMAZING STORIES 

SOME GOOD MATURED BRICKBATS 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

After reading your magazine and I must admit, 
enjoying it, since the first or second issue, I have 
made two attempts to voice my opinion of it, and 
its readers. I have seen neither in print, and I 
must congratulate you for your ability to discard 
all the trash which is sent you. 

Well, here is the third attempt. 

Ever since Discussions Department started I 
have studied the letters submitted and have finally 
concluded that the stories are read by those who 
delight in fairy-tales injected with a little sweet- 
ening of so-called science, and by children. I must, 
of course, place myself in one of these classes; 
being 17, I choose the former. 

H. G. Wells is not enjoyed by your readers be- 
cause he does not write fairy-tales. Ilis stories 
are realistic, accurate and quaint and have a cer- 
tain originality about them. “The Colour Out of 
Space” which I do not know who wrote was, to 
me, the best story printed in Amazing Stories. 

Miles T. Breuer, M.D., is to be congratulated 
also for his stories which do not rely on fantastic 
nightmares, erroneous theories, fourth-dimension, 
etc. to hold the reader’s interest as does Edgar 
Rice Burroughs and A. Merritt who have no place 
in your magazine. Burroughs’ story about the 
(jermans and the submarines and A. Merritt’s 
“Moon Pool“ being about the worst nonsense 
printed in Amazing Stories, belonging more in 
your French Humor or something else. Don’t get 
me wrong, I like imaginative stories, but no doubt 
you will admit that there is a limit to everything. 
Mr. Merritt certainly deserves a lot of credit if 
he can explain what he meant by all the nonsense 
in “The Moon Pool.’' 

Jules Verne’s “Robur the Conqueror” belongs 
more in “Boy’s Life” or “Travel.” With plain 

! lot and merit of story to put the story across, 
doubt if he could have filled a half-dozen pages. 
He fills the story with a lot of drivel which can 
be read in any geography, 

I really enjoyed the adventures of Dr. Mentiroso 
and did not even think to spell “Esnesnon” back- 
wards which some of your readers did right off the 
bat, 

Mr. Paul’s drawings are the one thing about 
Amazing Stories which defy criticism. 

Except for Mr. Merritt’s brain-storm-gone-wrong 
and Mr. Burrougb’s drivel, yours is the best maga- 
zine on the market. 

Best wishes. 

M. Wm. Guerin, 
Hamilton, Md. 

[You must not call anything you write “trash.” 
You express yourself particularly well. We have 
regarded your criticisms as being good natured, but 
they are so severe on some of our authors that we 
feel that the least you can do is to go through our 
Discussions Column and see how many people admire 
these very stories, which you object to. 

Also, in what you say about Jules Verne, you 
refer to “a lot of drivel” which can be found in 
any geography. We do not think that geographies 
as a rule, deal in, or supply their readers with 
this commodity. 

And, curiously, you pick out two of the most 
favorite authors for condemnation— authors com- 
mended over and over again by the readers of 
Amazing Stories. — EDITOR.] 


“THE WAR OF THE WORLDS” APPROVED 
OF. DR. MENTIROSO NOT LIKED. SOME 
INTERESTING CRITICISMS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

The waste-basket having evidently intercepted my 
last letter, I am again attempting to put my thoughts 
and opinions on paper. 

Rising in defense of H. G. Wells, I make the 
statement that although his stories are not perfect 
they should at least get as much praise as they 
do criticism. (And he undoubtedly does, for his 
classics have won him literary fame, the world 
over.') 

“The War of the Worlds,” the subject of so 
much discussion by readers of Amazing Stories, I 
found on the whole to be a good representative 
of Scientifiction. 

.‘\fter reading it I felt that I understood it a 
great deal better than the “Discoveries of Doctor 
Mentiroso.” (I leave off “Astounding” for any- 
l) 0 (ly that read that story knows it was “Astound- 
ing,” even bewildering.) 

In “The War of the Worlds” the Martians did 
not come in “space ships,” but “cylinders.” That 
is not outside the range of possibility, but as the 
mode of their interstellar transportation was by a 
cylinder, there are some problems which arise. 

During the late war of ’14 to '18 there were 
many long-range gruns in use, by lx)th the Allied 
forces, and those of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. For instance, there was “Big Bertha,” a 
product of the Krupp Works, This gun dropped 
missiles from a distance of presumably, 75 miles. 

That was several years ago. Now perhaps, a 
gun of much greater range could be constructed. 
That is, in terrestrial figures, a goodly number of 
miles, for the projection of a missile of great weight. 
But the occurrence which Wells relates is of much 
greater magnitude? The Martians “set off” a 
cylinder which traverses a distance of 35,000,000 
miles! That statement taxes the credulity of the 
majority of people. But is it, after all impossible? 
T may lie a fool for saying so, but I don’t think 
it impossible. 

It would be necessary for the Martians to 
harness an enormous power to accomplish this feat. 
That is without question. 


The Story of 

Chemistry 

(FLOYD L. DARROW 

within 
your grasp! 

—interesting^ 

Chemistry — Floyd L. Darrow 
has presented this subject in a 
concise, simple manner. 
I^Though a great deal of time 
was consumed in research work 
and study, the book is in such 
a readily grasped form, it will 
be nothing at all for you to 
obtain a good understanding of 
the subject. 

530 PAGES— 6" x 9" 

The book is beautifully and 
sturdily bound, with a good 
supply of interesting illus- 
trations. 

The price is a low figure at 
which to gain such a complete 
education as it affords. 
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CONSRAD COMPANY, INC. 

230 Fifth Avenue, New Yoik City 

Gentlemen: I enclose $3.98 — please send 
me one copy of “The Story of Chemistry.'* 
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116 Pages — 9 x 12 Inches 

Be prepared — This means but SOc, 
and it is well within the means 
of everyone. 

1001 RADIO QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 50c 
'^HESE questions are the ones 
arising every day of the year 
— they are the ones that are 
costing you money through lack 
of knowledge. But it is so un- 
necessary now! This great 
Question and Answer Book, 
compiled by the staff of Radio 
News, probes into Radio and 
its problems from every angle — 
and gives answers that have the 
sweet tingle of money saved. 

Circuits, Amplification, Bal- 
ancing, Regeneration, Trans- 
mission, Set Construction, Oper- 
ation, Speaker Design, Control, 
Electrification, Accessory In- 
stallation, Antenna Possibilities 
— there’s not a thing about 
Radio that it misses. 

1001 RADIO QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 

50c at all newsstands or direct 

EXPERIMENTER PUB. CO., INC. 

230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


AMAZING STORIES 

The story did not interest me enough to finish 
it. Mr. Verrill is a splendid author, but that par* 
ticular story did not help his reputation with me. 

DonT change the covers of Amazing Stories, 
for they are a big help in locating them on the 
lewsstands. 

I give Mr. Paul the credit of knowing his rods, 
and levers, in the jpicture on the cover of the 
January issue. It is characteristic of his other 
work, which is more than satisfactory. 

“Robur the Conqueror” by Jules Verne was a 
tribute to the selective staff of Amazing Stories. 
For really holding the interest of the reader that 
narrative was O. K. We can certainly afford 
more of Jules Verne 1 

I don^t care for the scientific detective stories, 
which appear in Amazing Stories so frequently. 

That type of story can be found behind the 
covers of a “dime novel,” and has no place in 
Amazing Stories. 

The “Hicks Series” is very entertaining and 
there should be either one of those, or some other 
equally good humorous story, in every other issue, 
of your magazine. 

Interplanetary tales are my favorite, so don't 
cut down the number of them in Amazing Stories. 

The best stories in the Januaiv issue of 1928 
are “Robur the Conqueror” (rart II), “The 
Comet Doom” and “Rice’s Ray.” 

David Ireland, 
I-ouisville, Ky. 

[We are glad, as a sort of relief, to find one 
more writer coming to the defense of Mr. Wells. 
This correspondent approves of the “War of the 
Worlds.” 

Scientific detective stories which don't meet with 
your approval arc enjoyed by many readers. We cer- 
tainly do not think that the scientific detective 
stories that we publish are at all outside the range 
of our work. Personally, we like the “Hicks' ” 
stories. We think they are extremely funny and 
exhibit what we may call “science run mad.”— 
EDITOR.] 


TREASURES OF TANTALUS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I am surprised that more readers didn't mention 
Mr. Smith s excellent “Treasures of Tantalus.” 
In this story the fiction and scientific elements are 
beautifully balanced. It is a semi-detective story of 
a high order. The part where the professor sees 
a drama enacted on a distant star, thousands of 
years ago, is good science, but the way in which 
Mr. Smith balances this up with the rest of the 
story, is wonderful. We have several stories within 
custody, all combining to show the effect of money 
and power on the human mind. His story is a 
good study in science, fiction, intrigue, and psy- 
chology. Vet there is no crov/ding of details. The 
story did me good. I got some new ideas of the 
Universe from it, some new ideas of possible inven- 
tions, and I felt more forcibly than ever the words 
of Omar Khayyam: 

The Worldly Hope men set their hearts upon 

Turns ashes — or it prospers; and anon. 

Like snow upon the desert's dusty face. 

Lighting a little hour or two — is gone. 

Your magazine is the only popular one I read; 
and I wouldn’t miss one issue if I could help it. 
Uood luck. 

Mr. \"erriirs “Dr. Mentiroso” started some- 
thing up. It strikes me that the story is a remark- 
ably clear sugar-coated exposition of Einstein’s 
theory. T.et the readers think and grumble — it 
will do them good. 

Alvin Moore, 
1105 Miller St., 
Utica, N. Y. 

rWe can ret>eat alx'ut Dr. Mentiroso. or enlarge 
n little on what we have said before, that problems 
on the difference of time, while they are perfectly 
.'iimple, do possess the peculiarity of confusing the 
mind. They have the economical feature involved 
in the navigation of ships acro'S the ocean. 'Hie 
determination of the longitude of their position was 
one of the world’s unsolved problems for centuries 
and the first solutions before days of radio were 
based on the difference of time, as shown hv the 
chronometer invented for that, use for navigators. 
^'ou will find elsewhere a letter bringing out this 
point as it impressed a traveler going to and from 
the Philippine Islands — in one case, stepping from 
Saturday to Monday and on the return having two 
days of the same name following each other — con- 
stituting. as it were, a forty-eight hour day. The 
determination of the longitude of their position for 
centuries was one of the world's unsolved prob- 
lems and the first solutions before days of radio 
were based on the difference of time, as shown 
by the chronometer invented for that use by^ navi- 
gators. You will find elsewhere a letter bringing 
out this point as it impressed a traveler going to 
and from the Philippine Islands — in one case, step- 
ping from Saturday to Monday and on the return 
having two davs of the same name following each 
other — constituting, as it were, a forty-eight hour 
day. 

One of our correspondents objects to detective 
stories, but here we have a writer who hi^ly 
approves of the “Treasures of Tantalus.” The 
story was not only a capital detective story, but 
lirought out the limits of prediction by scientific 
reasoning. The psychologist made some very suc- 
cessful deductions from facts, but he certainly 
fell down in the solution of the problem which 
was before him. — EDITOR.] 
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New course gives finest 
instruction obtainable 

You Can Learn at Home! 

Good pay from the start, 
rapid advancement, and phe- 
nomenal success — a life pro- 
fession of fascinating brain- 
work — that is what Radio 
holdsforthe man who knows 
his subject thoroughly. Since 
1909 Radio Institute 
America has trained thou- 
sands to become successful 
in the many branches of Ra- 
dio. Are you going to plod 
along at a thirty-five dollar a week job 
when REAL MONEY is waiting for you 
in radio? 

New Course Finest Ever 

Prominent radio men have en- 
thusiastically greeted RIA't 
new course as the most com- 
plete and up-to-date offered 
today. All this first- quality 
equipment is furnished FREfi 
WITH THE COURSE-pMts 
for making many practical 
radio circuits and the Peerless 
Signagraph for code instruc- 
tion. 


B.L DUNCAN, 
Director. 
Radio Institate 
of America and 
author of 
several volumes 
in radio. 


RIA hacked hy RCA, G-E 
and Westinghouse 

You get all the benefits of Instruction conducted 
by RCA and sponsored by RCA’s associates, G-E 
and Westinghouse. Our employment deparemenr 
is at the service of graduates. 

Study at Home! 

Moreover you can STUDY AT 
HOME— when you please and as 
long as you please. 

This new booklet describinjj the 
course is just off the press. It you 
want to learn more about the well 
paying positions in this fascinating 
profession send the coupon now 
for your copy. 

RADIO INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. H-3 326 Broadway, New York City 



RADIO INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. H-3 

326 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Mr. Duncan : 

Please send me your new catalog. I vract o 
know more about your new radio course. 

Same 

Address 
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AMAZING STORIES 
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Unanimously 

Accepted for Its Natural Humor! 


CONTENTS IN PART 

Chtpltr Vun — A corrected edition 
de woild*8 gratest |X>tery. 

De Shooting of Sem de Jevr— 
Voodman Spare Dot Tree — De 
Keed’s Lest Fight — De Willage 
Blecksmit — De Face on de Bar Room 
Floor — An Old Sweetheart From 
Mine — and six others, famously funny. 
Chepier 2 — Silas Greene ansers all 
qwestions relatin' to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of members a the oi>* 
posite sex. 

Third IVorse — In wich Abner Greene, 
the son of Silas, tells of his conkwests 
over the fare sex. and attend to 
express his views on matters uv 
interest to nobody. 


Oi! Oi! I’m Leffing — and how you’ll laughl 

Page after page — illustration after illustration — a 
continuous stream of innocent, natural humor that 
will get under your skin in an effortless way, and bring 
out every laugh in your system. 

Such side-splitting fun! Parodies on famous poems 
in the natural humor of the dialect! (See contents.) 

The entire city has adopted this immensely funny 
book. Its germ of humor and fun is spreading like 
wild-fire! With it you will laugh as you have never 
laughed before. 

Then there’s Silas Greene and his son Abner, 
fellows worldly wise concerning women, whose ex- 
periences with wild women and tame women made 
wild, we assure you, will send you off a’conquering. 

Bring it into your home — you need it! The atmos- 


phere will instantly become charged with un- 
restrained laughter. 

Oi! Oi! I’m Leffing — it is 25c worth of miUion- 
dollar humor. 

25c ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 
or write us direct 

USE THIS COUPON NOW ! 


THE E. I. COMPANY. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Here is my 25c (stamps — coin). 

Please rush through my copy of “Oil Oil I'm he^ngf* 

Name 

Street 

City State 
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Build that Radio 
vourself 

Strobodyne 

— 7%e Greatest 
Use the New Improved 

CONSRAD 

Book Pattern 

Simple- —Precise! 

\ rf /\c / 

> 1*^1 1^ COUPON ^ 

BELOW 

This is the latest circuit! The 
greatest of Superheterodyne re- 
ceivers. 

To build it will be an accomplish- 
ment in which you will take great 
pride. 

You can’t go wrong ! Every pat- 
tern is a revelation in simplicity 
and clarity of instruction. 

Four Full-Size Blueprints 

No. 1. Panel layout Blueprint — 
Size 11x27 inches. 

No. 2. Sub-Panel Layout. 

No. 3. Wiring for Apparatus 
(Shown in perspective form) — 
No. 4. Underside view of Sub-Panel 
— Size 16x27 inches. 

— Size 23 X 27 inches. 

And a 16-page, 9x 12 book, fully 
illustrated, the essence of sim- 
plicity, guides you. 

To buy such a set as the Strobo- 
dyne pattern will enable you to 
build, will cost a great deal 
more than this method of home 
construction. ) 

Get this pattern and start to work 
— ^you will enjoy every moment. 

CONSRAD COMPANY, Inc. i 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

50c THE COPY 

USE THtS COUPON 


CONSRAD COMPANY, Inc., 

230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Gentlemen; T enclose $.50 — please sendjj 
me the Strobodyne Pattern. ul 

' 

Name 

Address 

City State 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION, WAKING AND 
SLEEPING 

Interpenetration of the Ether 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Regarding the magazine, I have just one criti- 
cism to make. Nearly all Scientiiiction writers 
apply the Law of Selfishness, the struggle for 
existence, and the survival of the fittest to the 
highest evolutionary types, when — ^as a matter of 
fact — it should only govern the lower kingdoms 
of Nature. 

The Social qualities; unselfishness; co-operation, 
self-sacrifice and service are characteristic of the 
most highly evolved types, and that is mostly lost 
sight of by your writers. 

In depicting future conditions on our planet, or 
older evolutions on other planets, scientifiction 
writers might well use some of the highest evolu- 
tionary ideals taught and exemplified by such 
flowers of our Humanity as Vyasa, Tahuti, Zoro- 
aster, Orpheus, Buddha, Jesus, Sri Krishna, Con- 
fucius, Lao Tze, etc. 

And I should like to see your writers attempt 
some scientific explanation of the difference be- 
tween waking and sleeping consciousness. Why are 
food and rest not sufficient for the bodily functions? 
Why is the UNCONSCIOUSNESS of sleep neces- 
sary ? 

Also I should like to see more imaginative use 
made of the interpenetrating quality of matter in 
different states of density. We know that the 
ether interpenetrates all matter as we know it. 
Why should there not be states of matter just as 
well suitable for expression of consciousness as 
our own, but so much finer (let us call them X) 
than the ether that we might use this formula: 

X : Ether : : Ether : Rock crystals. 

X is in proportion to Ether as Ether is to Rock 
crystals) 

Let us have more stories like Wells* The Stolen 
Body, 

T. A. Netland, 
Oakland, Gal. 

[We publish your letter, not as an easy one to 
answer, or comment on, but as one of great inter- 
est in itself. You ask most curious questions, 
which are anything but easy to answer and in 
many cases answers, as given, would probably be 
incorrect. 

We wish we could believe that the social quali- 
ties you specify characterize the average types of 
humanity; we feel that they do not characterize 
even the highest. — EDITOR.] 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

THE DURATION OF THE PRESENT 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been reading Amazing Stories from the 
very first issue and I want to say that I like it 
very much; of course, I, as all other humans, 
believe that I could choose better stories than you 
have in the past. (Here’s hoping for the future.) 
But in the general run I am very much satisfied. 

I especially like such stories as those that deal 
with space-traveling, because I believe that some 
time in the near future that is what we will be 
doing, and then there are the ones that Rive me 
plenty to think about, such as ‘*The Chemical 
Magnet.** 

The Lying Phenomena Doctor just about made 
me dizzy, and so our commentators column has been 
made just that much more interesting. 

These stories of the “past” always have held 
ray attention, especially when you stop to think 
that our entire life is in the past, and not in the 
present or future. What I mean is this: — the 
fastest thing of which we know is light, 186,000 
miles per second — our sunlight is 854 minutes old 
when we get it, our radio delivers words and music 
a fraction of a second old. Other sounds do not 
reach us nor have we understood them until they 
are a fraction of a second old, as in the case of a 
steamboat on a lake, we see the steam coming from 
'the whistle, and many times the steam has stopped 
before the first sound of that whistle has reacned 
us. With our moving pictures, we see things that 
have happened, sometimes years ago, and so with 
the traveling into the past. It is quite obvious that 
jwere we to do that we could not m but spectators, 
and could not have a place in the drama enacted 
before us. You suggest, in a paragraph in your 
magazine that possibly some one from the future 
has returned and caused a person from -the past to 
invent some article, (possibly by mental sugges- 
jtion) but even that is quite out of my range of 
^understanding, as much as that the emotional girrs 
cry to the heroine at the movies, does good, when 
.the lion is about to pounce upon her. 

The things of the past are past and cannot be 
changed. | 

Now with the future, if some one^ from our 
future were to return to us now, and exhibit himself, f 
I should be very much disappointed with my Maker.' 
Because that would show me that I was, according 
jto destiny, pre-ordained to do just a certain thing 
and nothing else. If I knew that I were to become 
a great man — or a failure — regardless of what I 
tried to do (or did) I would lose all ambition and 
merely sit back and wait for what is going to hap- 
pen. 

But as it is I do not believe in a “Rut** that I 
must follow, so, my ambition is to do “Big** things 
and almost everything that I do is toward that end. 

Amazing Stories gives very interesting material 
and if one wishes to think, quite educational. And 
I say Hooray for Paul,. 1 am sure that I never 
would be able to conceive anything near what he 
has from some of the descriptions that he has to 



Now Comes the 
New Shorthand 

For years there has been a crying need for 
a new system of shorthand — for a really 
modern, scientific system, that could be 
written more RAPIDLY than the conven- 
tional sign systems, that would be more 
ACCURATE — and that could be learned 
EASILY and QUICKLY. 

Now at last it is here — the new shorthand. 
The business world has hailed it with en- 
thusiasm. Already it is saving time and 
increasing efficiency in offices everywhere.* 
Busy executives are using it themselves. So 
are professional men and women. Ex- 
perienced stenographers as well as beginners 
are adopting it. It is used in the U. S. 
Army and tlie Navy. 



You use only the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet — the same A B C’s you have always 
used. Speedwriting is simply a scientific 
condensation of the English language, based 
on your natural habits of speech. 

QUICKLY LEARNED* AT HOME 
No need to memorize a “foreign language” 
of dots and dashes, hooks and curves. You 
can start using Speedwriting almost at once. 
Amazing speed is quickly developed. 

Speedwriting was originated by Miss 
Emma Dearborn, famous authority on short- 
hand. She has taught practically all systems 
for eighteen years in such institutions as 
Columbia University, Rochester Busine^ 
Institute, Simmons College, and the Uni- 
versity of California. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

Let us tell you more 
about Speed writing — how 
experienced stenographers 
and beginners alike are 
adopting it — how presi- 
dents of firms, sales man- 
agers, and other impor- 
tant executives are in- 
creasing their efficiency 
tlirough its use — how all 
kinds of professional men. 
college students, and office 
workers are finding it in- 
valuable. Send for the 
Free Booklet now — it shows what Speedwriting 
can do for YOUI 

BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 

Dept. C-94 

200 Madison Avenue New York City 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK NOW! 

Brief English System, Inc., Dept. C-94 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me your booklet 
on Sp^writlng. 

If I decide to study Speedwriting, I shall use It In 
Stenographic . . . Executive. . . Secretarial. . . Student. . . 
or Professional... capacity. 

Name 

Address 

CUy. 



State. 
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Play In Half Hour 
After you get the four 
easy motions you play 
harmonious chords with 
very titfie practice. No 
previons musical knowl- 
edge necessary. 

Free OuKar 



playmg this fesdnatlng 
Inatniment. Our native 
Hawaiian Instmetors 
teach you to master 
them qafcklv, Picturas 
show how. Sverything ex- . 
plained dearly. 


Easy Lessons 
Even if you don’t know 
one note from ariotber, 
the 52 printed lessons 
end the clear pictures 
make It easy to learn < 
quickly. Pay as you pl^. 

Write at Once ' 


end OoMt In Genuine Seal Grain Ton’ll never be loDssozDe with 
v^riaoid Caseas soon as yon en- tills beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 
roll. Noting tobuy— everytbing Write for Special Offer and easy 
lurnisbed. No delay. terms. A poatcard will do. ACTI 
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COUnSESJ Banjo Ukulele— under well-known instructors* 
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go by. He has a most difficult job and I think that 
none of his knockers could do any where near as 
well, even if they did have talent enough to draw 
a picture in the first place. 

Mr. Editor, we can get Mr. Wells* and Mr. 
Verne’s books at any book shop, but v/e cannot get 
the others that you publish except through you, so 
if you please, less of Wells and Verne, and more 
of Mr. Verrill and Mr. Flagg and the others of 
your authors. 

Always an Amazing Stories reader. 

Johnnie Walker, 

300 Pennsylvania Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

[Several interesting points are brought out by 
this writer, among others, a very curious one as to 
the duration of the present time. This duration 
is, of course, nil. The present time is the boundary 
of the past and the present and without any 
dimensions. 

Our readers’ conviction about Mr. Paul is that 
for the peculiar class of illustrations exacted by 
our stories, he is pre-eminently the man. He has 
received very warm appreciation from thousands 
and we are glad to see you join the list of his 
admirers. \A e could say more about this letter, 
but our correspondent puts the whole matter so 
well that the letter speaks for itself. — EDITOR.] 


PRAISE AND APPRECIATION WHICH WE 
HARDLY DESERVE 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

If I am not intruding, I should like to be per- 
mitted to say a few words of appreciation of 
Amazing Stories. 

As I have never had the privilege of schools, 
colleges and other “seats” of learning, what little 
knowledge I may have, is entirely due to the 
magazine held. 

After the days work is done and all nature set 
ties down to rest, I take up my magazine, and 
am off into the wilds of the arctic regions; explore 
the jungles of South America; visit ancient tem- 
ples of far away Tibet and yea even learn the 
mysteries of the great universe, so beautifully set 
forth by Henry Vaughn: 

“I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm as it was bright 

And round beneath it. Time in hours, days and 
years. 

Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d; in which the world 
And all her train were hurl'd.” 

I study physical, chemical and astronomical sci- 
ence. I feel so full of scientific knowledge, I even 
attempt to hobnob with the weighty thoughts of 
Henry Adams — and that’s going somel 

I do not say these things in anjr egotistical man- 
ner whatsoever. I am simplj^ stating a fact. 

The point, Mr. Editor, is: For the one high 
brow professor who takes seven pages to kick al>out 
the impossible imaginations of the scientific writer, 
and wakes up to find out that he doesn’t even 
know his history, there are thousands of us ipio- 
rant fellows, who glory in the versatile imagina- 
tion of your clever writers. They all are good. 
Every story contains something of value and is 
very highly entertaining. Let the professor read 
his technical library for his precise line of reason- 
ing, I for one shout: 

Long live the Amazing Stories 

George L. Reed, 
106 Mill Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

[It is fair to say that a letter of appreciation 
is enjoyed by the editor who is doing his best to 
please a varied clientage of readers, some of whom 
desire one thing and others wish for another. 

Our correspondent’s letter, so well put, goes to 
show how much can be done by one who has never 
had the advantages of a college training, and we 
certainly take great pleasure in giving it a place 
in our Discussions Column. — EDITOR.] 


A CONFIRMED READER OF PERIODICALS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I merely wish to edge in and advise that I am 
one of your readers. Amazing Stories caught my 
eye on the newsstand, and always on the still-hunt 
for good reading, and with a hope for the best, I 
bought it. I am satisfied, with perhaps a few minor 
exceptions. H. G. Wells does not match up to my 
ideas of a story writer, but, then, he has his style, 
and T can either read him or pass him up. 

Believe it or not, I subscribe to fifteen magazines, 
four daily papers and three on Sunday, and I can 
frankly say as to magazines, Amazing Stories can 
and does hold my attention. 

Tlie type of stories in your magazine would cer- 
tainly call for more illustrations. When one reads 
such writings with the imagination working over- 
time, it would be much better to have illustrations 
of the subjects. A semi-monthly would appeal to 
me. Here’s hoping your supply of material will 
not run out. Ralph L. Myers, 

65 Broad Street, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

[A criticism is valuable in proportion to stand- 
ards of comparison. And certainly this reader of 
fifteen magazines and of a number of daily papers, 
has a formidable list with which to compare our 
humble efforts. We are very proud to see how we 
come out in the comparison. So favorable a letter 
makes us feel like searching our files for what is 
technically called a brick bat, so as to print it di- 
rectly following.— EDITOR.] 
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It soon will be in 
full swing! 

be a pioneer — 
build your own 

Excerpt from Science if> Invention: 

“Television may solve star 
secrets. Color images of planets 
can be broadcast from observa- 
tories and flashed on screen at 
distant points.” 

— Donald H. Menzel, Ph.D. 

Lick Observatory. 

Scientific men the world over 
are directing their attention to 
this discovery of the age — 
Television. Everything points 
to its becoming as world-wide as 
Radio. 

Get into this interesting sub- 
ject, and take an active part in 
the important experiments that 
are being conducted daily. 

In its infancy as it is, you may 
unearth an important discovery 
that will reap a good profit. 

This book — ALL ABOUT 
TELEVISION— will enable you 
to build a fine workable set. 

116 pages, 9 x 12, illustrated 

Start Now! 

50c 

on the newsstand 
or use coupon 

■IBBHBSaBHIKaimnaHIBHBHH 

EXPERIMENTER PUB. CO.. Inc. 

230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. V, 

Gcutlcmon: I enclose 50c. for one copy of “ALL 
ABOUT TELEVISION.’* 
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CUy State 


We ore tn touch tnUh the 5e9t and most rettabU 
I schools in America. 

If you are interested in art, enffineerina, elec^ 
tricity, radio, aviation, or any kind of business 
fraimno, u e tcili help you find tohat you want. 
Please enclose 10c. to cover cost of postage and 
receive advice of prominent school expert. Adf 
dress Schord Dept., P.CJS., 9 East mh St., New 
york. 
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$1.00 to $7*00 Per Hour for 

Your Full or Spare Time 


Casb in Advance for Spare or Full 
time. 1100 weekly easy with Carlton plan. 
KO Investment. Free eample outfit. Amat- 
log Men’s Wear Valuea. Start at once. 
Umte Carlton Mills. 114 Fifth Avenue, 
Dept. W.G.. New York. 


Instantly. Mai^ically. 


Agents! Men and Women. Make big 
money taking orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, Wash Fabrics. Handkerchiefs. 
Hosiery. Fancy Goods. 1000 samples furnished. 
The Natl. Imp. Co., Dept. C89, 573 Bway. N.Y. 


SupcrKecn. Inc., Salisbur y , N. C. 

$12 Day Represent 
Established 35 years. 


$3.00 hour part time. Samples furnksb 
Harley Company. Desk 37. Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS MAKE $3.00 HOUR T/^II 
orders for 40 fascinating ’Tlandy 'Iblnf 
for Kitchen. Sell on slgnt! Write Gene 
Products Co., Dept. SM«6 . Newark. N. J. 

Amaslng New Glass Cleaner fitters y 
$15 a day surel Cleans window’s, wlndo 
shields, show cases, etc., without water, sc 
or chamois. No muss. Easily demonstrat 
Housewives, motorists, gurages, stores. Ini- 
tutlons buy on sight Write for Sp^'olal i 
troductory Offer. Jiffy Glass Cleaner C 
I661~A Monmouth, Cincinnati. O 


Ladles! $36.00 weekly spare-time **| 
up” rooncyl Just show your friends 
b^utifui Priscilla Fabrics and Guaram 
Hosiery. Write A. Fitzcharles Drygo 
Trenton, N. J. 


household specialty products. You 
the demand and reap big profits, ^am 
free. Write today for your territory. ] 
H^lps Products. 958 No ble, t’hi cago. _ 
Be a Real Estate Expert. $5,000-^ 
yearly. Experience unneceaniiry. I'li 
you everything. <''onnect you with n»; 
of real ratate experts. Write for 
booklet. National Heal I'j^tato In 
Dept. 500-M. Fort Smith. Ark. 


New lines just out. Everything 
hosiery, underwear and Rayon lingerie 
men, women, children. Beautiful. Ir 
sisttblo Catalog and Samples now reai 
New special big money plans. Cash bon 
service awards, rapid promotion. No capl 
Meded. C'liolce territories going. Ri 
reply to World’s Star Knitting Co., l 

Lake St., Bay C it y, Mich. 

I'll pay men $1116 a w^k for sc 
Ing our tailored to measure adl wool si 
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commissions. Extra Bonus for produccre. La 
swatch samples free. W. Z. Gibson, Inc., t 
Throop St. Dept. Q-672. Chicago. 
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patterns. Extra Large Outfit Free. 
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Co., Desk 8M2. 72 Hummer St., 
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weekly selling men's made-to-measure suit 
guaranteed for full yearl Large swatches 
outfit free. Write quick! Palmer Clotl 
Mfrs.. Dept. JW-6. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Agents — Just Out! $8.88 for Mei 

Suits! Anyone can sell! Commission 


Dept. C-16. Fort Wayne. Ind. 
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Lighter and learn how to m.ake $10.06 
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Why not sell us your spare time? 
an hour. $19.70 dally cosy full time, im 
duce 12 months Guaranteed Hosiery- 
styles, 39 colors for men. women, chlidi 
Including latest *‘8ilk to Top” Ladles* H< 
Men’s Fancies. No capital or experience 
needed— we furnish samples. . Silk hose for 
your own nse FREE. New Plan. MacocbM 
Co.. Park 9283, Cincinnati. O. 


Why work for others? Employ agents 
yourself. Make your own products. Toilet 
articles, household specialties, etc. 500% 
profit. Valuable booklet free. Nat’l Scientific 
Lxtboratorics. 1925-W Broad, Richmond. Va. 

Big Pay Every Day! Complete guaran- 
teed line direct to wearer — dress shirts, work 
shirts, overalls, coveralls, work pants, sweaters, 
underwear, playsults. $10-$25 dallyl Bxpol- 
ence unneccssa^. Big outfit FREE! Nimrod 
Co.. Dept. 58, 4922-28 IJncoln Ave., Chicago. 

No Dull Times Selling Food. People 
must eat. Federal distributors make $3,000 
yearly up. No capital, experience needed; 
guarantee sales; unsold goods may be re- 
turned. We furnish sample case, license and 
Free Samples for customers. Sure repeat orders. 
Exclusive territory. Ask now! Fraeral Pure 
Food. R23n Archer. Chicago. 

Tailoring Salesmen: Selling Simpson's 
new $23.50 pure vir^hr wool suits, topcoats; 
commissions ip advance; exclusive territory, 
big outfit 175 samples Free. J. B. Simpson, 
843 Adame. Dept. 1461. Chicago. HI- 

District Salesmen. AU wool. Union 
Made suits, topcoats. $23.50. Liberal advance 
commission, bonus. Write for expensive FREE 
outfit. Harvey Bros., Dept. 552, Chicago. III. 

New Household Device washes - dries 
windows, sweeps, cleans walla, scrubs, mops. 
Costs less than brooms. Over half 

Harpers. 53b Third St.. Fairfield. Iowa. 

New Invention beats vacuum sweeper and 
all its attachments. Electricity unnecessary. 
All complete $2.9.5. Over 100% profit. Mor- 
gan. Mrg., 797 Grimes St.. Fairfield. Iowa. 

Get Our Free Outfit Offer. Wonderful 
line 350 fast-sellliig Household Necessities. 
Every home buys; $15 a day sure; car fur- 
nlabed. American Products Co.. 1662 Mon- 
mouth. Cincinnati, O. 

Agents, $180 Month. Bonus Besides. 
Introiluce finest line guaranteed hosiery. 126 
styles, colors. For men. women, children. 
Finest pure thread Japanese Silk. All fancy 
combinations of silk and lisle. Novelty and 
Sport numbers, full fashioned, chiffon, wool, 
etc. Must wear 6 months or new hose free. 
New sales plan. Credit given. Auto furnished. 
Spare time satisfactory. Write for samples. 
Wllknlt Hosiery Company. Dept. 1035. 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

Business of your own! Proved earning 
$65.00 week. Large company established 1887 
supplies all capital. Wonderful opportunity for 
men of unquestioned standing In their com- 
munity. No traveling. Not stocks. Insurance 
or books. Write giving age, and post business 
experience. Fairbanks. Dept. 12-C. Oakley 
& Wabansla Ave., Cbicago. 

Amazing$12 page book — "SafeCounsel,” 
tells the truth about sex. Explains the Laws of 
the Love-life. Scores of Intimate subjects. 
104 chapters. 121 illustrations. Send no money 
— Write for a copy. We’il send our regular 
$4.00 Gift Edition. Pay postman only $1.98, 
plus pastage upon arrival. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Catalog Free. Herbert Wilson. 800 N. 
Clark street, Chicago, Dept. 4700. 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales. Make 
$50 dai ly '. We start you, f urmshJng everything. 
Permanent business. Free details. Distribu- 
tors, Dept. 279, 429 W. Superior. Chicago. 

We pay women $6.0$ an hour to wear 
exquisite Fifth Avenue dresses and show 
them to friends and neighbors. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today to Fifth Avenue 
Styles. Dept. 1003, Scranton. Pa. 

Married Women Wanted, spare time, 
liberal pay. for about two hours’ *aork per 
week, absolute honesty required. Agents not 
wantM. Address Mr. O’Connor, 111 West 
42nd, Dept. 6. New York City. Just say, 
“Tell me about your spare time offer” and 
state how your home la lUdited — Ga»— Elec- 
tricity— or Oil. 

Sell Men's Pine Suits (extra trousers 
free) for $16.95. Commission $4.00. $00 a 
week for you, also tailored pants, $3.06 ($5.00 
value). Big extra commlssfons. Both sample 
outfits free if you write quick. Tru-Fli. B-8. 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Punchboard Salesmen Take Notice. New 
fascinating game “Excitement.” Can be used 
all states. $200 weekly easy. One minute 
sales talk. Pay daily. Cigar Stores Novelty 
Co., Dept. PX, Peoria. 111. 

Free Want Ad Catalogue No. 33, over 
1,000 publications. Many combination offers. 
Publishers rates, place ansnvbere. Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., 37 W. Van Buren, Chicago. 111. 

New Patented, Self-Feeding Pencil! 
Writes 48.000 words without refilling. Auto- 
matically shoots new lead tn place when needed. 
Handsomely made with eraser and patented 
pocket clip. Extra box of leads free if you order 
. now. Pin one dollar to name and address and re- 
ceive yours by return mall. Gifford Parks, 347 
Lincoln Place, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Ur IT»S NOT HERB WRITE USt 

Here is a new service for the convenience of 
. our readers. If you are looking for certain articles 
’ not listed, write P. C. S. information Dept., 

J 9 East Atth St., New York. For each item to be 
investigated, please piclose 10c. to ogver cost of 
postage. 


TO 80 UAAS-D 8 At 
ADVERTISERS ONLY 

We refuse over $3,000 Konh of guesiionable 
dvertising every month. 

But if you do bu.riness on the basis of "satisfac- 


SCHOOLS 

Home Study and Resident 

Learn electricity at home through com* 

plete, practical courses written by wctl-koown 
eleoWcal engineers. Indorsed by Edison and 
I Stelnmctz. Write for Free Booklet. INTERNA- 
I TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
Dept. 1226, Scranton. Penna. 

Learn Electricity In Los Angeles. Tech- 

nical practical training qualifies you for respon- 
sible position. School established 1905. Ap- 
proved by electrical Industry. 17,000 successful 
graduates. Free, booklet. Nut’l Electrical School. 
i006-AX. So. Flgueros , L o s Angeles, Calif. 

Men, get Forest Ranger job; $t25-$20$ 
month and home furnished: bunt, flsl^ trap, 
etc. For details, write Norton, 270 Temple 
Court, Denver. Colo. 

Big Pay Jobs open In Automotive fletd. 

Learn how on real equipment with real shop 
toote in eight weeks. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write quick for special tuition offer 
Including board and railroad fare. MeSweeney 
Auto Scnools. Dept. 21-C. Cleveland, O. and 
I Cincinnati, O. 

Avoid those embarrassing mistakes In 
Eogll^ by studying at home In spare time. New 
method shows you instinctively which word to 
I use and bow to use It. Write for kYee Booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
S CHOOLS, Dept. 1225, Scranton, Penna. 

Men qualify Forest Ranger Position; 
start $125 month: cabin and vacation. Patrol 
I the forests; protect the game. - Write Mokane. 
D ept. M-44. Denver. Colo. 

Earn $25 Weekly. Spare Time. Writing 
tor Kewspapers, Magazines; exp. unnecessary. 
Copyright Book “How to Write for Pay” 
F ree! 1307 Press Institute, St. Lotils, Mo. 
Prepare for an Art Career — thru the 

only school operated as a dept, of a large art 
and advertising service organisation natloo- 
alty known. Ftn* illustrated booklet, write 
Meyer Both Co.. 1935 South Michigan Ave.. 
C hicago, Hi. 

Foreign • Work : 


^ Men Interested work- 

ing romantic South America write at once for 
information. South American Service Bureau, 
14,^0 Alma, Detroit. Mich. 

For rates {n thLs and other magazines address Went U. S. Gov't' Position; commence 

' ‘ $ii.v$250 month? Men- women, 18-55, trained 

at home In three weeks. Write Instruction 
Bureau. 137 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


$25.$0 daily selling colored Raincoats and 
llckers. Red. Blue. Green, etc.. $2.05. Hat 
rce. pay dally. Outfit Free. Elliott Brad- 


Sell **Style Tailored” shirts end necktlee 


Girls wanted for stage. Big pay. 
Learn stage dancing at home lu spare 
time. 'Costs only u few cents a day. 
Write for free booklet. Veronlne Vest- 
off. Studio C, 100 West 72nd Street. 
New Yofit. N. V. 

Earn Money at Home. Full or Spare 
time. Oil Paint Photos. New Method. Easily 
» — sr~t — — Tu — — z" Mastered. Highly Profitable. Oil Paint Out- 
$4,431.50 Profit la 6. Months Made byj^^ 300 K. 

'ham HI<«kAV Amnstnir MHlAntiOn InvAntlnn pictorial Art StUOlOS. InC., 2926 BroadWaV. 


Hickey: amailng scientific invention 
out. Write Face-A-Light Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 8. M. C.. Chicago. 


Tailoring Men Best Selling Clothing 
Jne. Latest style Suita or Topcoats, $17.50 
-Commission $4.00 In advance. Bonus 
> Producers! Sample- Kit Free! Door 


Men-Women. 18-50, qualify for Forest 

Ranger, Ry. Malt Clerk. Special Agents, other 
Govt. Positions, $140-$200 month: write In- 
struction Bureau. 137 Arcade. 8t. Louis. Mo. 


Don’t worry with small profits and un- 
nown articlesi Backed by tremendous na- 


rid’s Idlest wearing suits. $12.50. Atnaa- 
weur demonstration makes big, steady 
3 certain. Write today for Free Kit. 
string Instructions’. * Nogar Clothing 
Co,, Dept. <^3-3. Reading. Pa. 


Learn Shorthand at Home! Amazing, 

new. easy way. Be a stenographer or secretary. 
Earn $30-00 to $75.00 weekly. Become expert in 
five weeks spare time, without Interfering with 
your regular Job. Complete course reduced to 
$5 00 as special advertulng offer. Only limited 
number of pupils accepted at this ridiculously 
low price, so mail a Five Dollar bill TODAY to 
St. Johns Systen^ 418 St. Johns Place, Suite 2C. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Money back if not satisfied. 


Agents — $300 Month... Sell Guaranteed 
Ilk Hosiery. Must wear 7 months or replaced, 
few selling plan. We furnish auto. Free silk 
oslery for your own use. Write for samples. 


POLMET POLISHING CLOTH.— Cleans 
1! metals, gets enthustastio attention, sells fast 
1 25c: sample free. F. C. Gale Co.. 90 Edln- 


Women Representatives Wanted. New 


Send 25c for Five Issues of French 
Humor, a weekly magazlno full of live, 
clean illustrations and Jokes right from 
France. Newsstand price 50c. French Humor, 
230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Women auq 
e offer. 1 Jn 


re It, write for 
^erie ”V” Com- 


Me^ become Forest Rangers. Salary, 
125-$200 month and home furnished; bunt, 
sb. tra^ etc. For details, write Norton,270 


We Start You Without A Dollar, Soaps, 
detracts. Perfumes— Toilet Goods, ex* 
edenee unnecessary. Carnation Co. 


Sell Direct, Maker to Wearer, guaranteed 

oys and youths suits. Latest stipes, popular 
rices. Commissions in advance. Experience 
innecessary. Write for Free Sample Outfit. 


Pisk Tour MoMjrtMaklng 
OpportuaiUM N«wl 


Ankrum Advertising 
ackson Blvd., Chicago, 




. _ A20 W. 
specialists In 


Service circular and catalog on request. 


Agents; 506% Profit Free Samples Gold 
ign Letters for Stores and office windows. 
^1y applied. Large demand everywhere. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 N. Clark, Chicago. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


. Producing Managers who fcnosv good 
tllorlng and genuine value, write or wire for 
iformation. AU wool and pure tyorsted suits 
nd topcoats at $18.75 with $3.75 to safes- 
lan and 7% to manager. Outfits free. One of 
He largest companies In America. We back 
very garment. Canterbury Tailors, Dept. 
f-7. 22 West 22od Street. New York. 


High grade managers with good 
lies rer4»d8 write us. We. furnish finest 
UrC line tn America. Sales outfits free 
> your men. Big doubled samples. Low 
rtesB but liberal commission arrange- 
mentst Tell us who you are and we will 
$how you real cooperation. Gibraltar 
Shirt Conwratlon, AA zOiWest Mud 8tni^ 
New Yortu 


MONEY SAVING DEPT, 


‘*A bargain or pour money baek‘* 

For special service, please mention name 
of this magcuctne when ordering 


No more bother with **b*’ Batteries. Get 
perfect reception direct from light socket. Per- 
fect Eliminator works on any type of set. 
Hooked up In one minute — works automatically. 
No “extras” to buy. Thoxisands of entbuslsstlc 
users. Price only $4.05 — less than a set Of good 
“B” batteries. Send $1.00 with order. We ship 
C.O.D. for balance ($3.96 plus few cents cmmI- 
age). Carroll Sales Co.. 3242 Boudlnot, Cln- 
clnnati, Ohio. 


Special until May 30th! Eleven pocket 
else detective books. Thrtlllngl “Valley of Miss- 
ing Men,” “Green Eyed Monster” and nine 
others only SI for complete library while they 
last. Money refunded If not satisfactory. Fisher 
Printing Co., 703 Kearney, Arlington, N. J. 


Two dollars' worth for one. Genuine 
Valet Auto Strop Razor with strop and blade In 
attractive gift box. only $1.00 postpaid. Act 
now and get big tube of New Quick Shave 
Cream free. Mall only $1 to Carter Distributors 
3242 Boudinot, Clpclnnstt. Ohio. 


If you need money and want to make If 

at home In spare time get my big Illustrated 
book of 67 tested plans that show you how to 
start earning a profitable income without invest- 
ment. Mull only half dollar (stamps or coin) to 
V. O. Fisher, 793 Kearney Ave., Arlington, N.J. 


Man's or Woman's Fine Wrist Watch, 
Direct from' Switzerland. Radium Dial, Jew- 
elled Movement. Beautiful Sllverold Case. Can- 
not be manufactured In America for less than 
$12.00. We sell for onjy $3.99. Send no money. 
Pay on delivery. Money back If not delighted. 
Handell Company. St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Dress Up! Get three beautiful Rayon 
Silk Ties In mteat Parisian Patterns by malllnc 
$L00 to Fifth Avenue Cravats. 6th Ave. « 
4gth Street, New York City. • 


Glowing. Alluring, Artificial Pearla. 
Look like $100. Send name and address Us 
Beauty Pearl Company, 366 Llneolti Plao^ 
, BrooklyiL New York. Pay postman only tt.fiS 
on orrlva]. Money back If not dettght^, 
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l9 your pay chock big enough for all 
the things you need? Can you afford 
afewluxurles? ... If you are a me- 
chanic. salesman or clerk, if you 
work fora living and don’t make it, 
get in touch with me and I’lltcll you 
how other meu LIKE YOU have 
solved the problem. If you are will- 
ing to work. if you can furnish a char- 
actcrreferencc or two, we will set you 
up as our representative and equip 
you to meet and beat all competi- 
tion in men’s clothing. One sale a 
day means $30.00 a week— extra! 

*'$ 1 00 a week** says O. W. Martin 

**l never mede over $G0.00 a week until 1 
took UP eellinir Fairbanks clothes (n spare 
tin<e. The work is easy. No bigh-oressure 
ealesmanshij>— the $23.76 price ireta ’em. 1 
•m selHnir full time now and make $100 a 
week. YOU CAM tool” 

SAIBSMBN WANTED! 

We prefer full-time, experienced tai- 
loring saleemcn, of course. But you 
can start on part time and what you 
don*t kno7o we*ll t4:ach you. We are 
established 40 years, and areoaeof 
the largest concerns in the field. We 
offer real $35.00 all-wool suits and 
overcoats, tailored to Individual 
measure fororly $iS.75. BIG COM- 
MISSIONS. paid dally. Sample out- 
fit.salcsmanshlptralnlng.advertlslDg 
helps, all furnished free. Write today, telf* 
ins U8 all about your paet experience— yoor 
aire— present occupation. Pull details of our 
otter will be sent toyoo—Free. 
Fairbanks Tailoring Co., Dept. 328 
MCOanslaAve. at Oakley Blvd., Chicago 



BE A MAN OF MYSTERY! 
Amaze and Mystify! 

Fool your friends. Flam Money at Clubs and 
Parties. No skill requln’d. Easily learnwl. 
Our book, “Fun — Magic-— Mystery,” tclh 
how and explains miiny tricks you can do. 
Also catalogs over 700 Mystifying Tricks — 
Illusions — jokes — Puzzles — Hooks, and Eur- 
opean Novelties, at Reduced Prices. New 
1928 Edition, profusely illustrated, sent 
postpaid, only 10c. 

LYLE DOUGLAS, Station A-9, DALLAS, TEX. 


PROMPT SERVICE -c- LOW PRICES) 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 

C 

o 

SEND NO MONEY JflM'SnlSS 

and within a week yon will receive year bc&nU- 
ral life- like enUnremoDt. size 16x20 Jo., giurun- 
te^ fedelees. Fay postman 93e ptos postage^ 
or send $1.00 with order and we pay poetage. 

Special Free Offer ™ 

fi liMod FREB a band- tinted minlatarn reprodoctioD of pheteeeM. 
ke advantage notpot this amazing oiler and send yonr photo today* 

UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 

ness OEden Am., Dept. *83 Chicago. III. 


Size 16x20 inches 

Same price for foU length 
or bast form, groups, land* 
acapes, pet animms, etc., 
or enlugements of any part 
of group picture. Safe re- 
‘ 1 of yoor own original 
‘0 guaranteed. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 

h^ltitudet of persons with defective hearing and 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thca- 
treandChurch because tkcv uscLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
I ^ Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirelyj 
I VI out of sight. No wires, batterlesor 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet andswornstatement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. ^ 

A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 196 . 70 5i!i Ave., New York 





BIG PAY - Learn Quicitly 

Earn $S0 to $250 V/eekly ( 

Write for Free Fascinating Illustrated 
Book. T(*lls how you can become a suc- 
cessful Movie Phot^jrnnher, PcHtralt, 
OomracrclalorNows Photographer. Learn 
In your spare time* at home or at our New 
York studios. Free Employment »Scrvice. 
N.Y. INSTITUTEof PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33rd St., New York, Dept, 103 


PERHAPS A BASIS FOR A NEW 
SCIENCE CLUB 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Your magazine has been a regular visitor at my 
home since the first copy and will say it is O. K. 
in most ways, that is, as I see it. Of course, every 
story won’t suit every onCj but most of them suit 
me. Interplanetary stories are my favorites. 
“Around the Universe,” by ^Ray Cummings was 
fair — among several mistakes in his science, I have 
picked out one in particular to bring to your atten- 
tion. As the space fliers are traveling through 
space at a speed of 740 million miles per second, 
after having passed Alpha Centauri, the twin stars, 
a speed that carried them in two minutes as far 
as light could travel in a year — so far so good. 
Next, the story says that they could see stars, etc., 
after they had passed them. How could the light 
wave “catch up” with them if they were going 
so much faster than it was, but plain “horse 
sense” would show that objects back of the flyer 
would be invisible. Am I right? 

Now to get down to the real object of this letter, 
the Science Club. I once organized such a club, 
back in 1914, we had an experimental laboratory 
and did some really wonderful things — for boys 
in high school. One thing we did that I remember 
well — we made a broadcasting station, or rather 
two of them and two receivers. We actually trans- 
mitted conversation and music over these crude 
transmitters without the use of vacuum tubes. 
The average person knew nothing of such things 
in those days, I could name a good list of original 
apparatus that we experimented with and con- 
. structed. but that would be exposing the secrets in 
our archives. One only I will mention, but with 
no details, an electric gun that was a real success, 
turned over to the government when war broke 
out. The club is still active, but not like what 
it once was. Several of the members are in differ- 
ent parts of the U. S., so we are somewhat short 
of members, and the meetings are not regular any- 
more, I sold the garage I once owned in Adrian 
and am now in the small country town of Seneca. 
I have a machine shop here, mostly experimental 
work for myself and the club, garage in connec- 
tion. I build the D-X-ola radio, the simplest yet, 
and the longest range, only two moving parts, 
variable condenser, and potentiometer, brings in 
any station on this continent with loud speaker 
volume. On the low wave model I have picked 
up European stations almost any time, also with 
loud speaker volume, (only four tubes.) 

But to get back to the club — I can’t tell you much 
about it without permission, which I might be able 
to get at the next meeting. It is known as the 
A. O. O. S. (American Order of Science.) It 
is a secret order, has a constitution, set of by- 
laws, a binding oath, secret code for writing 
formalae, pass words and signs. A member desir- 
ing a patent may get the same through the club 
attorney at much reduced rates. Any member hav- 
ing an idea that he wishes developed brings it 
before the Official Board and if it has merit the 
club will develop it for him at a very small charge. 
A good share of the developing is done in my shop 
but not all of it however, as some of the other 
members are equipped to take care of such work. 

My idea is to enlarge the club, local laboratories 
in other parts of the U. S. I shall introduce the 
idea at the next meeting and if it carries we will 
be in a position to furnish constitution, oath and 
bylaws and other information to any responsible 
person wishing to organize a “laboratory.” These 
various local “chapters” could have a number 

I (ours — the parent laboratory — is of course No, 1.) 
Delegates could be sent to national or state meet- 
ings, a national experimental laboratory could be 
maintained easily from monthly dues from the 
memliers. This laboratory could do big things, 
and have a staff composed of the most capable 
scientists in the country. They would have the 
finance and the equipment to do anything they 
desired. 

The amateurs of radio of the short wave band 
would • nearly all be eligible to membership and 
would be in a position to link all local labora- 
tories with the national in a few moments’ time. 
The order could maintain a national legal depart- 
ment for the purpose of protecting the patent 
rights of the members, a member becoming in- 
volvefl in a suit over such rights would have the 
funds of the order back of him as well as the 
best legal advice to be had anywhere. I think I 
have written enough (perhaps you can hardly read 
^ it anyway — I can’t when it gets cold.) Let me 
know what you think of it, and if you have the 
space you might print this as I would like to get 
V in touch with others who have the same ideas. 
^Yours for the furtherance of Science, 

George A. Wines, 

P. O. Box 73, Seneca, Mich, 
k, [This letter is so full that we hardly need com- 
ment on it. There is however, one thing we would 
like very much to say, and it is that we think 
the exclusive and secret nature of your society in 
a sense is objectionable. Personally, we advocate 
an open mind, and an open association, as we be- 
lieve the secrecy tends to impair advance. One 
of the great early scientists was addicted to keep- 
ing his work secret, and this has even been com- 
mented on to the extent of pronouncing him a sort 
of science criminal. As far as possible, we think 
that what we know should be disclosed wherever it 
will benefit humanity. — EDITOR.] 


COOKERY 



Ida Bailey Allen’s 

Delightful Book of 
recipes 
menu 
diet 

conduct of house- 
hold, buying aids, 
etc. 

Special Price $1.98 

Regular Price $2.25 

IDA BAILEY ALLEN, in this 
1 book, has written a cook book 
— yes — and more. This is a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject, 
from festive desserts to feeding 
the sick. 

It is a practical aid that every 
household should have. The 
hostess will find it invaluable in 
planning the small house party 
or the wedding banquet. 

Ida Bailey Allen is a nationally 
known expert of Domestic Science. 
When she writes, it is well to incor- 
porate her many ideas and breadth 
of experience into your own. 

2500 RECIPES— 1001 PAGES 

Special Price $1.98 
Regular Price $2.25 

The Household Through the 
Eyes of an Expert 
Use This Coupon — Immediate Delivery 


CONSRAD CO., Inc., 

230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y- 

Gentlemcn: I eoclosc $1.08; please send me 
one copy of Ida Bailey Allen’s COOK BOOK. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
CITY 
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A LIST OF SUGGESTIONS FOR US TO 
SELECT FROM 
E 4 itor , Amazing Stories: 

I have just finished the January issue of Amaz- 
ing Stories and here is my vote on stories, ct 
cetera. 

The best story is the ‘‘Comet Doom,** by Edmond 
Hamilton. 1 have read many of his stories in 
Weird Talcs and if Amazing Stories gets stories 
like those I have read by him, it’s getting s<»me- 
thing. I hope that Edmond Hamilton continues 
to write for Amazing Stories. 

“ Rice’s Ray” by Harry Martin is the next best. 
I welcomed it because you haven't ha<l stories of 
space and planets lately, especially Venus. I hope 
that you will ask Harry Maitin to write a story 
about adventures of the three friends on Mars. 
Or maybe he would write a story on each planet 
m the Universe. I don’t think that you have 
enough stories about space, planets and stars, 
especially serials. 

I don’t usually like scientific mysteries but I 
couldn’t help liking “The Psychological Solution.” 
Look whom it’s by. 

If “Baron Muenebhausen’s Scientific Adv<‘n- 
tures” are anything like “Hicks’ Adventures with 
a Kick,” 1 know they will be good. 

W’hat happened to A. Merritt, (iarrett P. Serviss, 
Murray Leinster, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Kay Cum- 
mings, (larret Smith, et ceteri? I’m missing them. 
I hope that you have serials by these authors soon. 
Do I have to keep on hoping? 

When are you going to start your three-part 
serials again? Mayl)C you can put more serials 
in by having two parts but if you run three-part 
serials and have a new one begin the same month 
that the old one ended, you can have the same 
amount. 

When are you going to have sequels to“The 
Tide Projectile Transportation Co.” by Will H. 
Gray and “The Face in the Abyss’* by A. Merritt? 

If you put Amazing Stories Annual out in 
March you can call it an Anniversary miniber 
too. I hope that you have a novel, novelettes, and 
short stories like last time but all new stories. 
Can you get the sequel to “The Face in the 
Abyss,” by that time? 

Why doesn’t the Experimenter Publishing Co. put 
.some of its best liked stories from .Amazing Stories 
and Science and Invention in book form? Do 
you think it can do it? 

Why don’t you keep the paper that was in the 
May 1927 issue of Amazini; Stories? It’s the 
best paper you’ve had yet. Or l)etter yet, use the 
kind of paper that is in Popular Science. 

^ I hope that you start having more full page 
pictures soon. 

The above is yours for .Amazing Stories 
Jack Darrow 
3244 Belleplaine Ave., 
Chicago, HI. 

[Our corr<*spondcnt is certainly fertile in sug- 
gestions. but if he will reflect, he will realize that 
the carrying out of many of his suggoilons w«iuld 
be exactly what our readers do not want. 

The asking for a sequel to a story is certainly one 
of the best appreciations it can obtain, and that 
has been done in numerous cases, just as you have 
done here. So, even as we have been editing such 
letters as yours, it makes us feel that we have 
not done badly. — EDITOR.] 


A STORY IN THE AMAZING STORIES 
ANNUAL 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I want t(» tell you of the strange effect the 
story of the “l^ace in the Abyss” had on me. This 
is also answering your request asking what wc 
think about it. 

The story at the first reading was not very 
interesting to me; but the final roundup was so 
strange in comparison to the other stories that 
at each succeeding reading it seemed to me the 
characters in the story actually lived and that 1 
was a member of the part, a silent witness, watch- 
ing all these happenings. 

The girl Suarri, and her affection for Graydou 
are very cleverly introduced and woven into the 
story, and the winged .serpents visible only in the 
one certain light is so intricately interlaced and 
descrilied that I had a feeling as if I wanted to 
be there in person myself. 

.And when Graydon and his companions were 
shown “The Face” and Graydon was the only 
one able to withstand the “Call” to come on over, 
even though it was with help of the Snake Mother, 
his sul)se(|uent exile to the border of this strange 
and and _ “told to move on” and his return and 
attack, sickness — return to civilization and final 
return to Va-Atlanchi, are incidents that to me 
seem to be a chapter torn from some history of long 
ago and appear to be very much closer to my ego 
than just a soulless story in a magazine. 

I hope I have conveyed my meaning to you in 
the right light, and I am eagerly awaiting the 
sequel to this first installment. 

IT. Potter. 

216 So. Central, Los Angeles, Calif. 

[Our correspondent certainly is a very good 
.rritic, and it is quite interesting to see how, on 
heading over a story a second or third time, it is 
Improved, and improvement on acquaintance is the 
best jHissiblc tribute you could give. — EDITOR.] 


OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

This column will appear monthly 
in Amazing Stories 

Rate-six cents a word. 10% discount for 6 issues and 20% for 12 
issues. Cash .should accompany all advertisements unless placed by an 
accredited advertising agency. Advertisements for less than 10 words 
not accepted. 

EXPERIMENTER 
230 Fifth Avenue 

PUBLISHING GO. 

New York City 

AGENTS WANTED 

HEALTH 

VVE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Carnation Co., 1020, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A Wonderful Course. Send for this bod> build- 
ing course X'ou pet a beautiful chart of twenty 
illustrations, in Bar-Bell exercises with full in- 
structions. And free advice on health, only $2.o(». 
Who wouldn’t give that much for health. Prof. 
A. F. Erwin, 4 50 Craig Ave., Tottenville, S. I., 

ARVEO POLISHING CLOTHS sell every- 
where for 25c. New and improved. Absolutely 
safe for hands and all kinds of metals. Exclusive 
territories open to first class agents. Write for 
our unusual proposition, Arveo Industries, Box 
147-A, Grosse lie, Michigan. 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN 

Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, 
dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbooks, make-up goods. Big cata- 
log free. T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, 
Dept. 20, Chicago. 

Harley offers best chance for quick, big incomes 
to agents. 400 fast-selling products — groceries, 
extracts, family medicines, toilet preparations, 
etc. All daily necessities. Moore made $1,124 
one month — Glassteter $125 one day. Burris $56.25 

from 2 orders. Big chance for one man each lo- 
cality. $8.00 to $15.00 day easy. Thousands mak- 
ing $3.00 hour part time. Samples furnished. 
Harley Company, Desk C-2464. Dayton, Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CANE Becomes Ukelele by Removing Secret 
Cover, $3.50. Broadway Music Co., Bayonne, N.J. 


ART 

Movie Supplies. Filni,s. John J. YounR, Gen- 

French Novelties for Men. Send direct to 

eral 1*. U. Box 28, New York City. 

“Gay Parec” for sample and lists. Only 25c 
stamps (not coin). D. Morey, Boite Postale 55, 
Dept. 739, Paris, France. (French postage 5c). 

OLD MONEY WANTED 

OLD MONEY WANTED, will pay $100.00 for 
1894 Dime, S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all 

BOOKS 

Sherlock Holmes twin brother Silent Slim and 
his extraordinary adventures. Price 25 cents. 
Thiacomas, Martinslnirg, West \Trginia. 

rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co.. Dent. 
151, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

HYPNOTISM WINSl 25 easy lessons and 248 
page illustrated reference guide, $2.00. “Mind- 
reading” (any distance). Wonderful, $2.00. Sci- 
ence Institute, A430, Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 

PERSONAL 

Personal Horoscope, and Vocational Analysis 
delineated from Birthdate and Handwriting. Full 
Life Reading, 2Sc. Miss J. K. Fiferick, 524 Bird 
St., Marinette, Wis. 

Scientific Romances for sale! “The Flying Sub- 
marine” — Salvidge $2. “6 Voice From Mars” — 

Bromhead $2. “The Vengeance of Science” — 
Dalmaine $2.50. “The Master ' of the World” — 
X’erne $1.50. “The Earl of Hell” — Kitchell $2. 
“Draculas Guest” — Brom Stoker $1.25. “Out of 
the Silence” — Cox $2.50. “Ralph 124x4-’* Geriis- 
l.iack $2. . “War of the Worlds” — Wells. $1. Our 
catalogue No. 4 will he out in February. Fresno 
Book Shop, 1944 Tuolumne Street, Fresno, Calif. 

PRINTING, ENGRAVING, MULTIGRAPHING 

FINEST BOND L?:TTERnEADS 
$3.95M. Envelopes, $2.95M. Personal stationery, 
200 Lettersheets and 100 envelopes, $1.00. I)eLuxc 
stationery, 125 Lettersheets and 125 envelopes, 
$2.00. OBERMAN COMPANY, Box 1268, 

Chicago. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 

^ $100 per month in your home, folding, mailing 
circulars, we furnish everything. Particulars and 
samples 25c. Adams Mailing Service, Box 102. 
Frackville, Pa. 

COMPLETE PRINTING OUTFITS, presses, 
type, ink. paper, supplies. Write for catalog. 
Kelsey Co., G-67, Meriden, Conn. 

Free Book. Start little Mail Order business. 
Hadwil, 5A-74 ('ortlandt Street, N. Y. 

SONG POEMS 

FREE — “Son^ Poem Writers Manual.” Sequoia 
Songriters Service, Sherman Branch, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

AMATEUR CARTOONISTS: Make Money in 
spare time with new cartoon selling plan. Write 
SMITH'S SERVICE, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Song Poem Writers. Send Poem for criticism 
and proposition. Ted Lawton, 244 E. 15th St., 
N. C. 

CHEMISTRY 

Subscribe to The New POPULAR CHEMIS- 
TRY!! A monthly chemical magazine contain- 
ing the latest chemical news, experiments, formu- 
las, answ'ers to chemical questions, chemical news 
in medicine, and other interesting features. Tliree 
trial copies, 30 cents. No stamps. One year for 
$1.00, Ilook catalog free to yearly subscribers. 
Popular (licmistry Company, Dept. JC, Swedes- 
boro, N. J. 

Song Poem Writers — Have bona fide propovsition. 
Hibbeler, 0165, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 

(P'REE) “Song Writers* Guide” D24-632 Goodell, 
(>reen Bay, Wis. 

SPECIALIZED ART PROCESSES, 

EASILY LEARNED ART PROCESSES. With- 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

out experience Coloroil Photos and Transpara 
Plioto Reproduction on Watch Dials, Silverware, 
Ivory, Crayon Enlargements. Instructions of 
three Processes $10, including formulas, one Prac- 
tice enlargement of your photo. Business plans — 
Information, 25c. F. T. Marion, IS Park Row 
Building, Suite 1228, New York City. 

Used Correspondence School courses sold on re- 
purchase basis. Also rented and exchanged. 
Money-back guarantee. C'atalog free. (Courses 
bought), f.ee Mountain, Pi.sgab, Alabama. 

CRYSTAL GAZING 

STAMPS AND COINS 

Crystal Gazing Globes, all sizes; list free. Otto 
Walrlmann, 1450 First Ave., New York. 

200 — 200 — 200! Send for our 200 outfit con- 
taining 200 stamps; 200 hinges; approval sheets to 
hold 200 stamps; perforation gauge; millimeter 
scale and ruler; duplicate stamp container — all for 

DETECTIVES 

DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Travel. Make 
secret investigations. Experience unnecessary. 

Particulars free. Write, American Detective Sys- 
tem, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 

STAMP CO., l)ept. C, Milford, Conn. 

25 Different Airposts $.10, to Approval Appli- 
cants. Hafs, 1135 Riverview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 




irom Hadio^ Oldest ^ail Order Jlouse! 


We are the oldest estabriiihed, exclusive radio mail order house in the country. 
All orders are positively shipped within twenty-four hours; quick, prompt, cour- 


teous service. We carry a larger variety of radio parts, radio instrument 
accessories and radio findings than any other radio house in the countr. 


*^£or1)ealcr^CommunUifSetduilders, General l^airmen r 

and Agents! 


Be sure to get this great 128-page bode 
«^th net prices to the radio trade. 

Radio Specialty Company is radio’s 
oldest radio parts mail order house in the 
country, and the new confidential prices 
on standard radio merchandise are the 
lowest of any radio house. 

We are ready now to appoint additional 
agents in all parts of the country. If you 
are contemplating making big money 
in radio merchandise, be sure to get in 
touch with us at once. 

WHEN WRITING TO US, USE 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


C^ooi- 


OOKUPS 


900 

1UUSTRAT10N5 




ENLARGED 

EDITION 


'ftk^CO’'has it 


ANYTHING 
IN RADIO 



You will lind in Catalog No. 18 the largest assortment of radio merchandise in this country. Radio Specialty 
carries more radio parts and radio material than any other house in the country. Y ou will find in this catalog 
positively the largest variety of radio merchandise. 

If vou are in ne^ of certain small radio parts that other radio and mail order houses do not bother to carry* 
get tne Rasco Catalog and you will find the small parts there, anything from a screw to copper ribbom tele* 
phone diaphr^ms, as well as thousands of other small radio hndings. Just to mention a few: 

Lugs. nuts, jacks, plugs, all kinds of knobs.cords. panels, screws, sliders, washers, selenium, tinfoil, switches* 
crystals, cap nuts, Lits wire* cord tips, brass rods, resistances, binding posts, switch parts, carbon ^lls* 
^itch points, lock washers, carbon grains, ground clamps, metal pointers* 
insulated tubing, low melting metal, antenna connectors, as well as thousands 
of other articles. We carry the Leargeet Variety of Small Radio Parte 61 ! 
the World, BUT We aUo carry AU Standard Radio Merchandiee 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


N O matter what price you are prepared to pay for a 
supremely fine fountain pen, even up to $8.75, we ask 
you to examine, compare and try the Wallace. If it 
does not speedily convince you of its remarkable value and 
superiority, your money will be refunded immediately 
and without question. No fountain pen on the market 
is more carefully constructed, of better materials or 
more perfectly adjusted than the Wallace. 

Because of quantity production and inex- 
pensive selling methods, it is offered to 
you at a small fraction of the price at 
which fountain pens of equal qual- y'" 
ity are being sold. 

The Wallace Pen is the result of a 
lifetime experience spent in the 
manufacture of writing instru- 
ments and all materials used 
are of the highest quality. 

The barrel, cap and sec- 
tion are 

EQUAL IN SIZE 
To Any 

$7*00 or $8.7S 

Fountain Pen 

They are made of pure 
hard rubber, highly pol- 
ished. The clip and self- 
filling lever are untarnishable 
metal. The point is made of 
14k solid gold, with a crystal- 
hard iridium point which insures 
a lifetime of wear. Just as important 
as the quality of the point is the per- 
fect way it has been skillfully set in 
place and adjusted. 

J. C.WALUCE & CO. 

239 Canal Street 
New York City 

Every man. woman, 

A 9 boy or girl is a 
m prospect. This ex- 
cellent value makes quicker sales and 
bigger profits. Send for a Wallace 
Fountain Pen or write for sales plan 
literature. 


Our special 10 - day 
trial offer will prove to 
you that you can ob- 
tain the most satisfactory 
fountain pen you ever 
owned at an exceptionally 
low price. 


DEALERS 


Stationery Stores. Drug Store.s, Depart- 
ment Stores, etc. The Wallace Fountain Pen is 
a popular priced fountain pen of (luality which meets 
a long existing demand. Send for catalog and trade prices. 

SEND NO MOnYy 

/ Just fill out this coupon and the Wallace Fountain Pen will be sent 
/ yow via parcel post C.O.D. for $1.50. plus postage. The money 

^ which you pay the postman will be considered merely as a deposit. It 
^ will be entirely up to you to decide, after you have tried the Wallace Pen 
^ for 10 days, whether or not you wish to keep it. If not. return it and your 
^ money will be cheerfully refunded. 

J. C. WALLACE & CO., 239 Canal St., New York City 
Gentlemen: You may send me your Wallace Fountain Pen. I will pay 
postman $1.50, plus postage, on delivery. 


NOTE: 


When remittance accompanies 
order, Wallace Fountain Pen 
will be sent postage prepaid. If 
within 10 days it does not prove 
to be all we claim it to be — 
return it and we will refund 
your money immediately. 

Mark X here □ 

if you prefer ladie.s' size with 
ring on cap to be carried on 
ladies’ sautoir or men's watch 
chain. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


State. 



Read "The Ghost ofDeath*s Gap’* on Pafie 15 of the new book Fini^t 
Prints.” Thirteen thrilling detective stories and every one true. Bvery^ 
one showing how it is possible for trained men to capture desperate 
criminals and earn big rewards as Unger print experts. 


Send for this Free Book! 



FASCINATING BOOK of Detective Stories that shows how ordinary 
boys and men have won nationwide fame, thousands of dollars in rewards, 
and important official positions by solving finger print mysteries! 


* . . . shortly before midnight a young couple slipped 
away from the dance. They sought out a long, low, rakish 
roadster. With powerful headlights picking out 'the path, 
it moved cautiously through the parking space and out 
onto the high road. Youth, Joy and love occupied the front 
seat. Sinister peril, lawlessness, brutality crouched behind. 

**Early next morning — a farm boy found the girl's dead 
body crumpled in the wayside ditch. Concealed in the 
bushes at the side of the road lay the boy’s lifeless body, 
also shot from behind.” 

Who had committed the murder? Who had killed those 
gay young lovers? Who were the brutal, mysterious 
occupants of the back seat? 

Read the rest of the story on page 15 of our new Finger 
Print book. Find out how the murderers were traced, tried 
and convicted, and how a certain finger print expert solved 
five murder mysteries and secured 97 convictions in less 
than a year ! 

Find out how you can become a Finger 
Print Expert. 


University of Applied Science, Dept. 11-93 i 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, 111. ■ 

Please send me free your 32-page illustrated book a 
Finger Prints.” I understand that there is abso- ■ 
lutely no obligation. Also tell me how I can become a ■ 
finger print expert by studying a few months in spare ■ 
time*“and how 1 can get a professional fingerprint * 
outfit free. ■ 


Name 


Address .. 


— 


I 


a 

f 



PARTIAL LIST 

Graduates U* of A. S* 
Recently appointed 
Finger Print Ex* 

§ ert8 of these 
tates, Cities and 
Institutions. 

State of Iowa 
State of Idaho 
State of Colorado 
St. Paul, Minn. 
ColumbuB. Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Idaho Falls^ Idaho 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Schenectady, N. V. 
Lorain County, Ohio 
El Paso, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Everett, Wash. 
Ogden, Utah 
Butte. Mont. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Albany County Peniten-*. 
Albany, N. Y. [tiary/ 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Livingston, Mont. 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Havana, Cuba 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Fort Collins. Colo. 
Calgary. Ala., Canada 
Indiana Reformatory 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
House of Correction 
New Haven, Conn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Marquette. Mich. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Thirteen Thrilling Stories of 
Mystery and Achievement 

Thirteen stories of crime, daring robberies, mysterious 
murders, thrilling escapes. You'll be thrilled and inspired 
by every one. You’ll enjoy “Snowflakes,” a great dope 
story — “The Invisible Finger Print,” a blackmail mystery 
— "The Handwriting on the Wall,” a tale of bold robbery. 
Every one of these stories is true. 

In “Foiled,” a true account of a great political coup, you’ll 
read of the astounding rise of a young country photog- 
rapher who saved the Mayor of his city and was later 
appointed to the most important identification position 
in the state. 

You’ll read of men under twenty and men over sixty who 
started the study of finger prints and achieved fame, 
big rewards and Important positions in a short time. 

Finger Print Experts Needed! 

More and more the detection of crime resolves Itself into a 
problem of identification. Trained men are needed every 
month to fill the new positions that are created and to 
handle the new bureaus that are established. Records 
showthat University of Applied Science graduates get first 
choice at the big positions. Listed below are some of the 
city and state bureaus to which U. of A. S. men have beeo 
appointed. 

You can learn finger prinf identification in a 
few months in your spare time—^t home. 

Send the Coupon! 

This book cannot be bought at any newsstand or bookstore 
—but it will be sent to you FREE if you write to us at once. 
New edition just off the press. Thirty-two pages, illus- 
trated in color with weird crime pictures. This book ex- 
plains in full your opportunities in the finger print world- 
shows how you can get your training in a few months— 
tells how you can get a professional finger print outfit free. 
Write for this book today. 

University of Applied Science 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 11-93, Chicago, III. 


City 


